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To the Cymmrodorion Society y in London. 



•GENTLEMEN, 

A descendant of the old Silurians pre- 
sents himself before you with becoming deference^ 
and very respectfully dedicates his translation of 
the Welsh Laws to your patronage. 

You^ Gentlemen^ have set a noble example of 
patriotism and of true greatness. The efforts you 
are making to recover the precious^ literary pro- 
ductions of our beloved country from decay and 
oblivion^ demand the thanks of every Welshman. 
I hope that the praise-worthy example you have 
exhibited, will rouse the dormant spirit of the 
great and the affluent in the Principality^ and in- 
duce them so to co-operate with you, that the 
Genius of Cambria may awake from the slumber 
of ages, shake off that darkness and false taste 
which Gothic barbarity and tyranny imposed 
upon her, and re-assume her ancient and splendid 
greatness. 

I am. 

Gentlemen, 

With all due respect. 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 
William Probert. 
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PREFACE 

TO . 

i),YVNWAL MOELMUD'S TRIADS. 

Thb foitowing triads^ <are translated from ttie copy 

^idi j» priMdl fftthe third volfiine of the Archaiolog^ 

al Witb(8« .l%e. editors procared the copy from the 

Uhtaxf of Tre'r 81711, near Cowbridgey Glamorganshire. 

It biiA beeh tranfaoribed firon^ the old MSS. of Sir 

fidw«ird:Mansel of Margam^ by an excellent critic, 

Sliomaa ab Iran, in the year 1685. For at the end of 

^{Second is^es tff these; triads, is the fbUowiog notice 

iijrihe. transcriber: ^':i Thomas ab Iran of TrevBryn, 

in 6M4morgah8hirej transcribed these triads from the 

AMieofc: MSfi. of Sfar fidarard Mansel of Margam, in 

Ithh year ml dur Lord Ghrist, leSbJ' Respecting the 

mtiqiiity of Sir:EdirardMansersMS9. 1 know nothing. 

These :<rifl^: are remarkably cnrioas and .Interesting. 

Tkey thnowi great light upon the manners and customs 

4>f tbe.ssIdiiBritoBs, and, in many cases, breathe a 

B^rit pf./freediom that, would not disgrace the polish of 

.4he nineteenth century. ^ As such, I flatter myself/ that 

.ttiey will. be perused with consid^able interest by all 

loreri^ of antiquarian research, as well as by those, who 

ftel interested in the history and greatness of the 

ancient.Britoas. 

. These triads idso merit attention on account rof their 

antiquity. They were formed by I>yvnwal.MoeJmtod,who 

iouHalied about'400 years before the Chrii^tian sera, and 

consequently ar^ upwards of two thousand years old. 

This declaration may startle the reader and produce a 

A 
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feeliog of scepticisin, bat he should pause before he 
decide, and attentively weigh the following evidence* 
i. There is nothing either impossible or improbable in 
this statement. Works of genius and of legislation 
have survived, among the Greeks, for a longer period 
than these triads have any pretensions to, and that 
amidst wars, revolutions And changes, such as were 
sever known in Britain during the most troublesome 
timte ; and what one nation can tStct, as it regards the 
preservation of its literature, may be accomplishisd by 
another. 2. These triads have mer been attributed to 
Dyvnwal Moelmud, not only by individuals capaUe of 
judging of their genuineness and antiquity, but by the 
whole nation generally. * 3. The facts, customs and 
manners, alluded to in these triads prove their anti(|utty» 
They bear no allusions to modern manners, but refbr 
tolely to ages that have past away, and describe an 
incipient state of society, such as might hav^e beeft 
expected at a period so remote. . 4. The Christiaii 
religion was pretty generally defused in Wales in the 
first century, but there is no allusion made- to it in these 
triads, though the Bardic system of religion is fine^uently 
mentioned. This shows thai they were in existence 
antecedent to the Christian SBra. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that these singular relics of antiquity should^ have 
survived the wrecks of ages, because the old Bards 
were ever accustomed to commit the records of their 
country to memory, to teach them to others, to hold 
them sacred and inviolate, and to preserve them as 
ihe gaardians of their liberty, honour and happiness. 
When the bardic system suffered by the barbaric cruelty 
of invaders, they were committed to writing, and are 
Stitt to be found in the libraries of the curious in the 
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'MneipaKty, and io the Welsh School Libraty, ia 
London. 

To say that these triads are all as pure as when they 
MDie from the lips of the legislator, would be to assert 
inore than could be proved. I have detected two glaring 
interpolations, and if lam not mistaken,! have discovered 
a few others, though of minor importance; but it 
would have swelled the volume too much to point them 
out, and to assign proper reasons for believing them to 
be spurious. 

The most anoient of the Cambrian bards taught in 
verse, and preserved the records of transactions through 
the medium of rhyme* and- measure. Their verses 
consisted of stanzas of three lines, called, Engfyn 
tGlwr, or the Warrior's Triplet, each containing sevcQ 
syllables. The following stanza composed by a poet 
and a prince in the beginning of the sixth ceatury^ will 
serve as a specimen :— 

Yr ystw^l, a'r hwn d»\ry 
Mwy gorddyvnasai amdanav 
£lwch Uu^ a Uwybyr anaw I 

LITERAL TRANSLATIOIf. 

This buttress here, and that one there. 
More congenial round them would have been 
The clamour of an army, and the paths of melody ! 

This shows the origin of triads ; for when laws werj^ 
to be enacted and historic facts preserved^ they wei^e 
thrown into the triadic form. . This was done to aid the 
memory in recitation, because in tliosje times writing 

« The Hhidoo ariUimetic is in yeise. I havt also seen arithmetics in 
English in which both rul^ and examples were in verse. The rules for tht 
gender of nouns in Latin are generally in verse ; and who is there that haa 
not leartied the verse, "Thirty days hath September, April, June, &c.?> 
In sbor^ vene was aftdently the principal vehlde forcQiiveyinginfonpftl«|B. 
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Wlifl but Utile practiced, ^nd, #8 far af llie pecuIiarUt^s 
0f the bardic syBtem were concerned^ it was absolutely 
forbjidd^o^ 

Tb^se: triads place the character of the bards in a 
new and pleasing light. They also dispel the calomny 
which Cffisar and his admirers heaped upon the inha- 
bitants g^ii^riilly, an4 prove them to be enlightened, 
Tirtapus and humane. It was natural for C^asar to libel 
^ people who bravely bearded him in the field and whipr. 
ped him from their shores. 

They are, further, particularly valuable on accoimt 
of the light they throw upon that often agitated question, 
|he origip of trial by jury. They induce us to conclude 
that the Saxons did not bring this inestimable privilege 
>vith th^m from the extensive forests of Germany, but 
derived it from the eternal blue hills of Cambria. The 
facts are simply these: The Saxons can produce no 
proofs of the existence of a jury among them before th^ 
time of Alfred the Great; the bosom friend and 
couDseller of Alfred, was Aser Meneveusis, a Welsh 
Bishop; and the Welsh had at that time a code of laws 
which distinctly specified a jury, mentioned their 
number, and stated their qualifications. The simple 
question then is, did Alfred frame the trial by jury 
purely frpn) the energy of his own mind, or did he pbtain 
the idpa of it from Pyyuwal's triads, through the 
medium of his frieqd| the Welshman? Others may 
view the subject differently, but to my mind the evidence 
is decisive in favour of the Welsh. 

The.triads mal^e frequent allusions to pedigrees, and 
to the various relations of consanguinity. These the 
Welsh are still fond pf^ and are laughed at by the 
English for, what the latter consider, their folly. The 
^ruth is, pedigrees were necessary under the qQpvenr 
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CioAal system^ aB a imn could neither be free nor enjoy 
his palrimony^ unless be oould trace his pedigree up 
to the ninth of his ancestors. It was^ therefore^ bis 
title deed^ and the bulwark of his liberty and privileges 
as a free born Cambrian. Besides, proof of collateral 
relationship was required in the ninth degree to deter- 
mine the family of a person, because the whole family 
was liable to be fined for the crimes of its members, 
and each was rated ^according to approximation of 
kindred. Hence jthe Welsh still repeat their pedigrees 
with enthusiasm, though the cause has long since died 
away. Perhaps the following scale will not be deemed 
uninteresting. 

SCALE OF lilNEAL KINDRED. 

J)escending Kindred. 



8. Gorhen^aw, gorhengawes. 
7. Hengauh, h^tngawes. 



6. Gorchaw, 
5. Caw, 
4. Ganpyr. 

2. Mai, 
}' ^<«?> 

1. Tad, 



garchawes, 



gorwyre^, 

I 
wyrea, 

merch* 



1 



I 



2. Tad cu, mam gu, 

3. Hendady hetwam. 

4. Gorhejidad, gorhenvam 



mm* 



6^ Hendaid, hennam* 
7« Gorhendaid, gcrhenndin. 



Sen^ daughter in the 7th degiee. 
Son, daughter in the 6th degree. 
Son, daughter in the 5th degree^ 
Son, daughter in the 4th degree, 
^n, daughter in the 3rd degre/s. 
Grandison, grand daughter. 
Son, daughter. 
Father, mother. 

Ascendmg Kindred'. 

Father, mother. 

Grandfather, grandmother. ' 

Father, mother in the third degree. 

Father, mother in the 4th degree. 

Fathev> mother in the 5th degre>^. 

Father, mother in the 6th degree. 

Father, mother in the 7th degxie^^ 
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Collateral Kindred Deeeenibfg. 

1. Srawd, burner Brother, sister. 

3. Cevnaer, cytmitAer, 
3. Cyvyrder* 
4* Ytghoion. 

I 

5. Gwrthygghmm 

6. Cewjfn, 

8. &mii. 

9. GwrtAemi. 



Male cousin, female oousin. 

Second cousin* 

Third cousin. 

Fourth coutin. 

Fifth coonn* 

SijEth cousin. 

Seventh oourin. 

Eighth cousin. 



Collateral Kindred. 



1. Emythyr, modryh. 



8. Nai, nith, 

3. Cjfvnaif cyvnUA 

4. Gorchymai, gorchyvnUh, 

5. Clud. 



6. Oir 



clud* 



I 



7. GWfA c/tM/. 

8. Car waed 



Uncle, aunt 
Nephew, niece. 

Nephew, niece in the 2nd degree. 
Nephew, niece in the 3rd degree* 
Colhiteral relative in the 4th degree 
Collateral relative in the 5th degree. 
Collateral relative in the 6th degree* 
Collateral relative in the 7th degree.* 

Most of the triads illastrate each other ; hence I 
have added but few explanatory notes^ and those that 
are given, are designed for the mere English reader. 

After this part of my work was ready for the press, 
I was informed that the triads had been translated by 
the late Rev. Peter Roberts, and that his translation 
was just published by the Cymmrodorian Society in 
London. I have since compared that translation with 
mine, but it would not become me' to make any 

* Vide Oiren's Die in voe. Tru. 
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obsenrationfl ttpoii the retpeetive merits of eacb. It 
may, however, be proper to observe that Mr. Jloberts 
only translated the second series of Dy vnwal Moelmud's 
triads, mine includes both ; and as my worlc will also 
embrace the laws of Howel the Good, with various 
other topics of value, its publication cannot be decently 
construed as aa act of opposition to the Cymmrodorian 
Society. 
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1. There are three skilful progressiang : imrdisin, 
metallurgy, and the science of the harp. Or as thus, 
there are three social progressive persons, according to 
the privilege of the customs of the tribe of the Cambrians: 
the bard, the metallurgist, and the harper. 

2. There are three things that make a progressive 
home : tribe, privilege, and war. 

3. There are three causes of making a full home : 
sameness of language, land to be ploughed in concert, 
and a mutual arming for the combat. 

4. There are three causes of welcome progression : 
co-proximation, alliance by marriage, and defence, 
both for protection and mutual protection. 

5. There are three progressions for mutual support : 
fortifying a town, collecting acorns, and ploughing land 
in concert, because every one must assist in carrying 
them into effect. 

6. There are three trumpet progressions : collecting 
the country by its parents and the chiefs of the tribes, 
the horn of harvest, and the horn of battle and of war, 
on account of the depredations of a bordering kingdom 
and of strangers. 

7. There are three progressions for mutual arming : 
on account of strangers and the depredations of a 
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)»or4eri9^ ktagdimii on wwvmt 'Of tfaoiM who violnte 
Mb jpririkf e aad lav^ ASid da MC9Un€ of fteroe mU 

a Tbera Are tbree irrogreBsi^M thai reqtiire aasuk 
IMM : bards ki ftbeir cireuife of nfioitrelay* a reyaraa 
frmsk war^ and ioreigiieni ttodar Ibc protclctitm <if . tiba 
tribe of the Cambrians. 

9. lUtm Are three cavses of reonrriaf prctgittsidlis s 
buiyaase^ priniegei aad tribe^ Or, in anatber maottWi 
affinsly, land to be plougbed id cmcert) aAd aaoteaefli 
af language^ because baoishmeat cannot be effeeieri frei 
from injury^ unless by one of these three. 

Uk Thare are three fltok^tittg progressiim ; Ihe 
Bcm^Tal of a dray withaut pif vil^e or paitidesim $ tha 
inroad of an army of strangsera wiAout aotlee 'Of 
cmilmcft ; and k derisiod witiiont oatintry or )0glSf or 
wilhoat wuntry aad the efaiaft of parents. 

11* T%ere are thrad progressions of distiactian :. a 
forimiiire tribe jin She cawraatiodi of the eamntry aad 
parents ; a judge and his retinue going tm adminiafeet 
juatioaand lavri and a prince and hU umiy afarcblng 
to arar in a; borderjag kingdom. The distitiction rests 
irilh parents and the chiefs of tiie tribes, or witti 
the most eminent men of the tribe and the sidvOfMesf. 

ML Theiialare tbfee pragressionsy that wheret^r they 
ffcMf they are entitled to their support aad maintenaoecf s 
those who have the pririlege of diitinotioa ; thos^ who 
kam the privilege af bards; and tboae who have the 
privttegie of orphans* 

13; There are tbree happy pvogressiolis : harda 
aanavnmig peaae^ a mecdteg la tairfsfet tioid, and U 
anarriage. 

B 
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14. There are three tnutaally frietidly (n'ogregsiotift : 
an ai^embly of the country and pareatg organiging the 
laws, and administering justice to the neighbdurlng 
country ; bards teachiog the sciences, where they meet 
in convention ; and the mutual greetings of a tribe, 
that meets for religious adoration upon the solemn 
festivals. 

15. There are three causes of progression for fierce 
resistance: the inroad of an enemy from a bordering 
kingdom; the cry, or horn of base deeds and secret 
murder; and a town on fire; and every person must 
assist in such cases. 

16< There are three horns for mutual progresnon; 
the horn of harvest^ the horn of contentions, and the 
horn for religious adoration. 

17* There are three causes for tumidtuous progress 
sion : the horn of the country ; ships from a strange 
country effecting a landing, and the non-returo of 
an ambassador of the country and parents ■ from a 
strange country. 

18. There are three causes of progression for saluta*. 
tion : land broi^ht into cultivation, festal ganies, and 
the burning of forests; and no person must obstruct 
such salutation. 

19. There are three causes for the good wishes of 
the country : the horn of march, a shout in the courts 
and the silence of religious adoration. 

20.* There, arethree unwelcome caases of progression: 
Che chase, corn-inroad, and an iron mine.; for it is not 
necessary to welcome those who make an inroad for 
them. Or, in another manner, it is not necessary ter^ 
welcome their inroad. 
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fil. 11mm are three eguses of progr^esriw for punniit : 
vol?^^ vfig«boods, andaina4d<«; and nUw^a hear 
the publio cry muat join in the pureuil;. 

2d. There, are three causes for city progressions : the 
inroad of strangers nnmvitcM], the depredations of a 
bordering kingdom, and a pack of irolves. 

23. There are three privileged progressions: the 
circle of the king, or of parents in their districts; the^ 
meelingof theliards in the efficient conirention; and 
the meeting of virtuons characters for rdigiout 
adoration. Sonoie copies read, the meeting of the 
judicature, the meeting of the bards and minstrels, and 
a meeting for rdigious adoration. 

24. There, are three priirilc^ed progressive visits, 
guaranteed by the honour of the tribe of the Cambrians; 
and no person must presume to hinder them; the visit 
of au ambassador from a bordering kingdom ; the visit 
of hards, from thie boisdering kingdom in the convention, 
according, to. the. privilege and institute of the bards of 
the Isle of Britain ; and the visit of foreigners in the 
fMeace and protection of God and his tranquility. 

' 25. There arc, three , conamon causes - of progressive 
Biotion : love, emolument, and the fear of punishment 
and dishonour. 

26. There are ithree causes of progression for banish^ 
jnent: afoul deed,' and secret murder; treachery to 
the sovereignty, which, is treachery to the country and 
the tribe; and the fierce depredations of thieves. 
Every person of whatever station or age that hears the 
public horn sounded, must hasten to pursue the exiles, 
and maintain the clamour by setting on the dogs, untU 
they are driven upon the sea; and even then, they 
must renew the pursuit unto the sixtieth time, until 
the vagabonds are out of sight. 
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re^dr* the nmluaLaMof er^ry fre^ boi^ Iwdci pi^ 
prietor; ameetiog to»l|e conreoiipirt of ,lhe odoptif 
«md the liibe F f)ie Invoad of wai» iSitom a bordel'big 
kingdcte ; and tb« inroad erf the man #|dif his tkatt^v^d: 
jcar. The perv^on wltb the sifaitered cm ig one wiio bM 
Iftte privilege 4>fp6itio>¥ii«gr Us <ar, or bii^^biothtrfiene^er 
He dares'. 

fl8. Tbe^ ape three pepfeowe wUb Ibe sbanepcd e*r 5* 
^ irli0 baa 00 relatkiwwj he wbe bfcs flo miltiial eharrf 
foland ; and he ^bo lives by the prtvt>i«e of tbe <^ief 
(Of tbe tribe. That fe, the perseto iritb tb^ ehatt^wl car. 
is on?, who has the pritaeg6 el rMio^Bg hte car whwr» 
he wishes, or of departing ^itb « to anfotber to*ra 
without loss of prirllege aftd catiaenabip. ia tbe placfg 
to which he removes, so Ifiifrg m he dwes iM>t go ibt» 
the counfry of an enemy et strattgeri fiw » stfimga 
eotmtry dSffers from tbe prluaatir^t^lbe, tfndk a-bawMug 
ilngdoHi has different i^ulalioas ftoi* 41^^ di«fic» 
befonging to l*e prtmitive ti4b0. 

29. There ar^ three pr^gf e«slo«a tor lairta^ saji^ort j 
thecHefof the trtbe^ ^ matrted pittrBoii, aod he that i« 
employed by the eonntry and distrlot j a«id th««e am 
called the mutual supporters of the dl»*y, Im? tkey 
cannot be dtepensed with m the ooiiii#y and tfibe* • 

SO. There aro tbi^e re«to#Md progt<essi«i3f the 
chtef of the tribe iaiid his retifrtte; bards ati* tbe^ 
protegees of disciples; apdajfodg^ wKb the <t?«aitt*i* 

♦ Burtng tbe early age* of «oc*e*f in BrttaiB, every fttee h6t^ Gw*Ha|i 
Ud bis QHT or dw^yupcw i«hUkliepl»i»A.toU|ttefiiiwt»rf5*i*fn herei*ov«|^ 
Irom pla,ce to. place. It w^ drawn by two. oxen. The phrase shattered oar 
(carllawedrawg) seems to be an epithet given to a citizen who' ba* he&i 
uMtottmfflte. The Bktfty granted lni«iliowB lJlto©||n]pJMrfon««^ <*»"»**>^ 
of the legislator. 
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#fbi9oiHiil« WhtMrei^ «be96 *i« tbey fti^e entKled to 
Ibdr Hbettf aad fr«e mhinitaunee. 

81. There are three progfessiras that claim a mutual 
i^are in il^ts : those ^ho have the ptiUhge of di^ 
flaetioH; those who first eultirate fresh laiid) imtftb^ 
gentlemen of the chas6. ' Saeh persons can elallti a 
mutual share in citizenships wherever they go, on 
Account of these things. 

32^ There are three causes pf necessary progression i 
famine is the country) eiirthquakes^ or floods; and 
strangers rictoHous. ftiese things break up both 
privilege and citizenship in a country, and deprive the 
tribe of its benefits; and thence, in consequence of 
the change, the tribe must begin to form a new social 
state. 

33. There are three captive progressions : an enemy 
conquered, vagabonds from a neighbouring country, 
and a removal without permission; that is, he who 
removes his dray or his booth without privilege or 
permission. These three kinds of persons are placed in 
|he captive progression, and are treated as foreigners 
until the ninth in descent. 

34. There are three wandering progressions; the 
shepherds of a township taking care of their flocks ; the 
chasing of fierce wild beasts by the public horn ; and 
bards diffusing knowledge in consequence of the neces- 
sity of the country and the tribe. 



These are called the Triads of Dray Progressions ; and 
Dyvnwal Modmud king of the Cambrians established 
them, because he proved that they were right and just 
for the country and the tribe. Dyvnwal Moelmud was 
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the best of Legislators, and ^ave the best privileges and 
protection both to citizens and foreigners, lest any one 
should act wickedly and unlawfully. At a subsequent 
period, Howel the Good, king of all Cambria, confirmed, 
them, putting them in force against those who opposed 
them and violated their rights.* 



• The above note is added in the Archaiology at the end of the first series 
of Dy vnwal Moelmud's Triads. I know not who was its author, but he is 
hardly correct in his statement. Howel the Good did not confirm Dyvnwal 
Moelmvd's laws as they stood orifpnally, but modified them to suit that of 
aociety in Cambria which the tenth century exhilnted^ 
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HERE ARE OTHER 

TRIADS OF DYVNWAL MOELMUD^ 

Called the TruuU of the eoeial state, and conmimiif ; that is, they are th$ 
ancient iriade ofthepriviUgee and institutes of the tribe (/the Cambriantf 
hefore they lost their privilege and their crown iy the oppression, ounmng 
$md treachery of the Saaons* 

1. There are three foundationg of the social state i 
privilege, possession, and law. 

2. There are three foundation? of the law : protection^ 
correction, and honour, as far as each operate to the 
advantage of the country and the tribe. 

3. There are three protections and securities of the 
. social state : protection of life and person, protection 

of possession and place of residence, and protection of 
natural right. 

4. There are three things which support the social 
$tate : affection, fear, and mutual profit. 

5. There are three things which strengthen the social 
state: effectual security to every man and to his 
property, just correction where it is required, and 
mercy blended with justice where it is seen to be 
demanded from a just cause. 

6. There are three things that destroy the social 
state: cruelty in lieu of punishment; mercy from 
blind respect and partiality perverting justice; and 
false judgment, where no man, whether a citizen or a 
foreigner, can obtain natural protection. 

7« TTiere are three pillars of the social state: 
sovereignty, the voice of the country, and judicature. 
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8. There are three things that otigbl to belong te 
each of these three pillars: equity to all, protection 
and defence to all, and well-ordered regulations for the 
instruction, knowledge and rectrd of all the cltisens. 

9< There are three things wlucb strengthen the social 
state: power, protection, and just correction according 
to the law of nature. 

10. There are three elements of the law : knowledge, 
natural right, and conscientious rectitude, 

11. There are three ornaments of the social state : 
a learned scholar, a scientific artist, and ibl just jodge* 

12. There are three qualifications of a jvdge: a 
knowledge of the law; a. knowledge of the customs of 
the country, so that the law may not operate to their 
injury ; and a knowledge of the tendencies of his times 
and of their consequences, 

13. There are three things that a judge ought 
constantly to study : natural truth, conscientious meroy^* 
and the energetic dictates of knowledge. 

14«There are three things necessary to a judge^eo that 
he maybe able toknowandacaurately andccmsoientiottsly 
determine every claim and plea that may come before him : 
to be reflective that he mf^y ascertain the troth within 
bin^self and discover itbytbeoatural energies of his own 
iain4; to be inquisitive^ that he may discover the truth by 
another person and through another circumstance ; an4 
to be fuU of finesse, so that he may ascertain and detect 
any sophistry which may be . practised towards the 
person who may have ii cause in his court, lest^ 
however conscientions, such sophistry might conceal 
or darken the truth, mislead his judgment, and inducf 
him to pronounce a false sentence ; for the judge 6u^ht 
thoroughly to understand the cause which naajr >e 
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lirouglit before him, before be can pronoanoe a just 
and coaseientious seatfnce. 

15.There are three primary obligations of sorereigoty) 
to maintain a Splendid independent establishment ; to 
encourage the diffusion of the country sciences^ so that 
they may be mutually supported by vote and law, 
uid by the country and the sovereignty; and ^ 
maintain the protection of the patriots and of the tribe 
and of citizenship, with the protection due to foreignors 
who are under tixe protection of citizenship. 

16. There are three oppressions of sovereignty « 
injustice, which, denotes the want . of protection to 
l^itriots and their property ; violence, such as theft^ 
murder, ambuscade, and powerful tyrannical exactions 
in opposition to the country and the law ; and careless* 
ness, such as a want of consideration respecting the 
fortmes of the times, their consequences and demands 
where -they operate to the injury of the law ; and thes6 
eviUiean only be guarded agMnst by the vc^ijceof the 
country and the sovereignty, which must , investigate, 
exainine, correct, improve and modify them as ejdsting 
circumstances may require* 

...17* There are three primary exeellendes of 
sovereignty : protection of patriots^ the correction 
and prevention of evil; and the guarding against 
ignorance in any cause, so that a just judgment may 
be given. 

. 19» There: are three energies of the law: a learned 
judge, a faithful witness, and a conscientious verdict. 

19. There are three strong corrective punishments : 
the loss of life, the cutting off of a limb, and banishment 
by the cry and pursuit of men and dogs ; and the king 
shall decide which of these shall be inflicted. 

C 
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20. There are three ways in whieh correction by tlie 
loss of life may be inflicted: decapitation^ hangiiigy 
and bnming; and the king, or the lord of the territory^ 
shall determine which of these shall be inflicted. 

21. There are three punishments by distress: taking 
away the tennre of possession, in^prisonment, and 
loss of privilege; and when privUege is forfeited, the 
offender with his descendants are degraded to the 
condition of foreigners nnto the ninth in descent. 

22. There are three modes of correction by amerce- 
ment: taking away property where the fine is not 
paid; imposing service and hard labour upon the 
criminal, until he be released by paying the fine ; mi4 
the correction of the country, which denotes publiea-* 
tion, by the horn and cry of the country in every 
court, sacred place, fair, market and organised 
assembly, of the crime for which the correetioa is 
inflicted; neither can the offender be saved from any 
of these three corrections, except by paying the lawfal 
amercement. 

23. There are three powerful reasons that prevent 
the judge and the court from inflicting capital punish- 
ment upon offenders: a mother accused of crime in 
protecting her children, a youth under age, und a 
stranger with a barbarous language who may transgress 
against the law and citizenship. 

24. There are three, excuses in law for remitting 
capital punishment : inability, ignorance^ and extreme 

* The (Mrigiual is Ukn, which seems to have a reference to those .places 
which the bards set apart for religious services. Upon the introduction oC 
Christianity the name was still retained, with the addition of the name of 
some patron saint; as LUmoairy LUmdd9wi,fyc, The word has been subse- 
quently used with reference to any inclosure containing valuable things ; as 
gwinllan, perllan. 
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.went) andlbe^se three Ibings, pre vent the infiietioii of 
etpital puni^hsient and deliver the offenders. 
, 25% There are three persons who must not be 
{punished : the person who is dumb and deaf born^ a 
child before it obtains understanding, and the natural 
idiot;, and on this account it b said, ^'Punishment 
m\ist not. be inflicted upon the idiot." But the warning 
of the country must be written upon the king's* posts 
or stones, strongly urging every person to avoid the 
idiot, fuid the person who is dumb and deaf born ; 
such unfortunate beings mxist be accurately described 
kj the horn and the cry of tiie country and the 
H^hbouriug country ; and on this account it is said, 
<^ The idiot shall go upon the post/^ 

26. There are three mutual ties of the country and 
the tribe: paternity, filial obedieaee, and fraternity. 
That id, paternity, on the part of sovereignty in caring, 
regulating and providing for the happy independence 
of fraternity ;. filial obedience, reverencing paternity 
on account of its order and just regulation; and 
fralenaity, acting partly in conjunction with the two 
others in their respective places, so that they may 
mutually support and strengthen the friendly union of 
the country, the tribe and the judicious sovereignty. 

27. There are three mutual ties of fraternity and 
tribe: guaranteed liberty, privileges of the same 
quality, and the justice of the laws. 

28. There are three excellencies of citizenship : the 
sciences of wisdom, the useful arts, and the majesty 
of pleasing manners. 

29. There are three supports of the sciences and 
arts: instruction given by masters according to 

* The king's posts or stones, were such as were set up, in the absence of 
weU'formed roads> to guide traveUers on their way. 
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privilege and lib^ty; : privileges granted to those wli6 
are skilled in the arts and sciences; and rewards 
guaranteed by law to men of science and artists for 
what they have skilfnily performed according t# 
requisition and contract. 

30. There are three strong supports of a neigh-^ 
bouring social state: full and satisfactory argument 
t)iat cannot be opposed^, by reason ; powerful privileges 
which cannot be infringed by justice ; and the energetic 
distribution of justice, which cannot be set aside by 
any person however high in privilege or office. 

31. There are three things which disorganise a 
country^ and a neighbouring country : very oppressive 
privileges; unjust decision in law; and reprehensible 
negligence, permitting the regulations of the country 
and the tribe to be destroyed. 

32. There are three things that cannot stand firmly 
unless they rest upon the three firm foundations : law^ 
property, and the tranquility of the tribe. 

33. There are three things that ought to enter into 
the elements of every law of mutual obligation : power^ 
equity, and conscientious justice. 

34. There are three perfections of a just decision t 
sense profoundly considerate; an accurate decision 
according to the laws; and a conscientious verdict of 
the judge aqd the sovereignty. 

35. There are three leading considerations of 
sovereignty: the necessities of the country and the 
neighbouring country; the wisdom of wise men; and 
the decision of the country and the citizens. 

* The words gwladoldeb, cywladoldeb, |ind gorwlatMdeb often occur in 
the triads. The first implies a state, or kingdom ; the second, an adjoining 
kingdom inhabited by the same people, gpvemed by tlie same laws, and 
living in peace with their neighbours ; and the third, a bordering kingdom^ 
whose inhabitants differ from the others in manners, cuatoms, laws,^&c. 
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36. There are three iadispensibka of the social 
state : a sovereiga reigning, the voice of the country, 
and judicature, 

37.^ There are three indispensil^les of the neigh- 
bouring country: the sovereignty of the chief, the 
voice of the citizens, and the collective judgment of the 
neighbouring country according to privilege, whether 
required by a citizen of the country, or of the bordering 
kingdom. 

38. There are three indispensibles of each of the 
three former: good sense, arising from a reciprocal 
acquaintance with circupistanees $ justice, emanating 
from conscientiousness; and brotherly affectum 
bejtween country and neighbouring country, between 
a man and his country, and between man and man; 
and where these are wautmg, it is hardly possible to 
guard against convulsions in the state occasion^ by 
quarrels and injustice* 

39. There are three leading objects of the neigh>- 
bouring country : common and perfect defence ; equal 
protection of the arts and sciences ; and the cherishing 
of domestication and peaceable customs. 

40. There are three things that cannot have energy 
and strength, except in a social state : the cultivation 
of the soil, the arts and other privileged sciences, and 
harmonious tranquility. 

41. There are three things which strengthen the 
tranquility of the neighbouring country: equal pri- 
vileges, a common form ef government, and the 
sciences of wisdom under the mutual protection of 
the neighbouring country, emanating from union and 
natural right. 

42. There are three mutual ties of a neighbouring 
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social state : sameness of language, equality of rights, 
and equality of privileges; and without these no 
neighbouring social state can be powerful. 

• 43. There are three excellencies of a neighbouring 
social state: useful sciences, amiable generosily, and 
organised equality of the citizens^ 

44. There are three things which constitute a 
country: relationship, language, and privileges ; and 
these are called the three bonds of union of a country. 

45^ There are three mutual bonds of a social state: 
equal protection, equality of tillage, and equal law; 
and without these a country and citizenship cannot 
exist. 

• 46. There are three things necessary to the e)£istence 
of a social state : sameness of language, law, equality 
of tillage ; for without these a country cannot support 
itself in peace and social intercourse. 

47. Therearethree primary domestic pursuits of a pow*^ 
-erfttlsodal state : privileged arts, the sciences of wisdom, 
and agriculture; for froni these three spring every 
other domestic art of the social state ; and as the second^ 
ary domestic arts depend upon the primary ones ; it is^ 
therefore, indispensibly necessary for the citizens to 
establish the three primary ones in a privileged and 
orderly manner. 

48. There are three things necessary to form a good 
country : wood, stone, and springs of water. 

' 49. There are three kinds of property common to 
the country and the tribe : acorn*- wood, the pleasure]^ 
of the chase, and an iron mine ; for these are not the 
peculiarly private property of any person. 

• Before the introduction of wheat into Britain, the inhabitants collected 
acorns, ground them into pulp, and, of that substance, made bread. 
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SOi l%ere are three MaAs of private pt!Operty arising 
to a man froih tte three kinds of common property of 
the cibajitry and the tribe :• these are^ game after the 
slsin is stripped off, acorns when gathered, and iron 
ere when dng from the mine. 

51. There are three kinds of private property of a 
eountry-man and a dtizen ; that is to say of a free-bom 
Cambrian by priority ofr privikge : a hoase, a farm- 
yard, and a staek'^yard» ' • 

52. There are three kinds of private property 
bek>nging to every other man, whether be be a 
foreigner, or a Cambrian: a wife, children, and 
moveable property. 

'53. There are three kinds of private property 
b^fonging tcT every other man, which must not be 
fillared with another, nor be given in payment for a 
fine : a wife, children^ and paraphernalia. The 
paraphemalia denotes clothes, arms, and the imple- 
ments of the privileged arts; for without these a man 
Is deprived of his just station in society ; and it is not 
right for the law td unman a citizen, or to prevent 
him from practising the arts. 

* 54. There are three ornaments of a tribe : a book, 
a harp, and a sword; and tb^e must not be taken in 
distress by the decision of the court and the law. 

' 55. There are three free privileged persons of the 
family, Who are exempt from manual labour, work 
and office: the infant, the aged, and the family 
teacher; for these are not to bear, arms, attend to 
the horn, nor cultivate the soil. • 

56. There are three privileged persons against whom 
naked armsmust not be presented : the bard, the chief 
of the tribe, and an ambassador from a bordering 
kingdom. 
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57. There are three cmnmoa peraoM againsl tHioai 
naked arms must not be presented: a man witliPiil 
arms, a youth before he. arrives at manhoodj,Aud a 
female, . 

58. There are three privileged plaees iu v/kkk no 
arms are to be presented in a hostile .manner: a 
eonvention of the country and the lord;; a conv^dtion 
assembled for independence, which is a collectiiTe 
convention ; and a convention of the bards.- 

69. There are three privileged conventions of the 
Isle of Britain under the protection of the tribe of the 
Cambrians. First, a convention of the burds, whidi is 
the most ancient indignity. Second, a convention ofth# 
country and the lord, whieh is a court of law a|id 
judicature, formed by a meetii^ of the judges and 
eonstitiitional voters, . And third, a ' conventiofei 
assembled for independence, which |s a collective 
eonvention of the country and the bordering countiy 
by the leading men of the sovereignty, the chiefs of 
the tribes, and the wise men of the country and t\m 
bordering country. These me^ to establish harmony 
and law in the country and neighbouring country, and 
between the country and the bordering country, by the 
mutual reason, consent and agreement of country and 
country, prince and prince, and vote and vote,, so 
that equity, tranquility and privilege, may be 
established in the country and the neighbouring 
country. Naked arms must not be presented against 
such conventions, nor within their limits, nor during 
the period of their continuance. 

60. There are three privileged conventions that 
have a right to the homage of all who apply for 
protection, employment, honour, or emolument arising 
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from the 9148 and 9KkiPf9«ii <icgm4lfiff to tb^pHvU^fi 

tbifli hoiiiilge sImU be pia4 on ftccoupfi of f^riviltfgOi 
•nd. fitnpt he tepdei^ ta Ibe ewveotfM fvjbitst in 
dettberalioo. Siitst, the conventioii of tho. bAnfe of 
tiie Me of Brilttii^ tfiat fioqiiiroe tb» r^i^ectfid 
homage of e¥«rf pertoo who jiedis f^r the emol«» 
aiaqta of song and the arte ^ har^ttii$ and aU 
who attend, this sonauMion jshall be wAtt its prW 
tection npAilila ofioe aad piiHlegset terraitifite. Sc^ond^ 
tkm contenfti^a pf th* l^iogf ^ the hird of the dietrio^ 
vilh bis jnran, judges mid halrood; that; h, werf 
Catnhvian who is. a leaded psoprietor, for the puBpasa 
ef AmDiag a coiurt and deciding m% legal oaasios. lad 
Miird, n ooav^ntiaB aeasmbled fen ii^ependehce^ whidi 
li :a aolleeiiim aonveation nf ^kt aopantry aqd the 
MfgtABOuittng ioaantvy; and to thisj; the taro othesf 
owe homage aail liia pfeserration of their privileges. 
Vat tboagh the conreation of the bards is the.laost 
ancient hi dignitjr and the source of all the siHendei^ 
^at the aonvietttioa of the eoUeetira power of the 
coa^ry aad the neighbonrtiig country is the inost 
aaeicnt aeeordiag ta neeessarjr and superior privilege^ 
as eipanatiiig from the reasmi and power of the tribe, 
fi»r the regalatiim and establishment of the rights 
frntecthin and defeoee of the country aad^meneighr 
Iwnriag oouptry, the tribes of citiaens, aad thefar 
iAstiagnoshed patriots of cciantry and ^sttict; Withaafe 
the oanvenlaoii assembled for independeficey the other 
itwo conventions eaa possess neithec prlrileg^ nm: 
powevi for the canvenliN^ of tfaq assenibled pawer of 
Iha conatry paosegses thne^ glorious qoaUfieafioas i that 
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is to say,lli^ knowledge, fiovrer and w^Il of the country 
and the neighbouring coontry, the tribe and the 
mutual tribe, for to enact, improve and establish both 
lav and equality; and to establish right and priyilege 
to citisens of the country and the n^;fibouting 
country, together with their allies whether foreigners 
or Cambrians; and this is to be efiJected by mutual 
conseiit sd that no opposition may arise in any part 
of the kingdom. For the cdllective contention of < tha 
neighbouring country^ deprives every other, that is 
not in union with it, of privilege, power, law and 
authority; and in dependance upon the convsiMiion 
assembled for independence, the conventions of. the 
lord of the district and his country, with the conihen* 
tions of the bards^ first obtained their privileges and 
their powen Indeed there neither is nor has beenany 
privilege in the world, but what has been derived frdm 
the majesty of the country and the tribe. 

61. There are three conventions according to the 
privilege of the country and th^ tribe of the Gambrians. 
Firsts the convention of the bards of the Isle of Britain^ 
whose dignity^ and privil^e arise from reason, quality 
and superiority ; or, according to other learned men, 
from reason, quality and circumstances. The privi* 
lege and office of the protegees of the convention of 
the bards^ is to maintain^ preserve and difRuse sound 
instruction upon the sciences of virtue, wisdom and 
hospitiUity^ They are further to preserve a record of 
every heroic action whether of individuals or of the 
tribe; every event of the times; every natural 
phenomenon; wars; the regulations of the country 
and the tribe; retaliations; glorious victmes. They 
must also preserve an authentic record of the pedigrees^ 
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marriages^ nobility^ privileges and imitates of Ibe 
tribe of the Cambrians ; and, when the necessities of 
other Gonrentions require it^ to mal^e known what is 
necessary and obligatory under silence and legal 
requisition. Further than this the convention of bards 
has neither office nor privilege. The bards are, there- 
fore, regularly inducted teachers of the country and 
the tribe of tb^ - Cambrians^ and have liberties 
guaranteed to tbem by their office besides those thai 
belong to them as free born Cambrians ; that is, each 
person has his five acres of free land, besides the 
rewards of science guaranteed to every individual. 
The second, is the convention of the country and the 
diatriety ivhich is a convention of the judicature and 
legal vote for the mMnlenance of the right and pro^ 
tection of the country and the tribe, thdr vetainers 
and bondmen< The purposes of these several conven-* 
tions are as follows ;-**the convention assembled for 
independence enacts laws where necessary, and 
establishes them in the country and the neighbouring 
countryji the convention of law and judicature 
pronounces judgment upon what is done illegally 
and awards its punishment; and the convention of 
bards imparts iiistruction respecting the praise-worthy 
sciences, pronounces judgment reispectipg them^ 
and keeps all correct and authentic recprds of the 
tribe, and it is not right for any on0.of these conventions 
to act in opposition to the other two, but on the 
contrary to confirm wd co-operate with them har- 
moniously. The third, which is a conventioii 
assembled for independence, is to effect, by it9 
unsophisticated and chastened reason, what may be 
necessary for modifying and improving the laws of 
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iM 60ant^ Md tfa6 DiifhboHHng dMMhy AdMrdiiit 
^ tti^ d(H^taloft bf ihn iieifthboiffilii: couAiry by tb« 
uhl^ of tilt tribeS) tbe wise men) add the parAn^Otttit 
toviel'eifii^ Tht^ pari^ttloUiAt sov^rei^^ or the aovereigit 
«r fltiptiiiM poli^ei^ ill he who ia the nest mwtriutt^ 
by hts t^rafei^^^ ^ tb6 kadl^ti ttiid prieMd df lh« 
ii6%hbbi]Hii^ «)ouftlry} I0 him bdobgs the right of 
atstaMiDg iftNfe ooMtry fb pi^#«; utid hk cetttthafidl 
ire bMdtog upeti alt i#th«tii in the general ftsMmMy 
ttftheooMl^y; 

«2. Tftert ^inre three extra judtoiid cMVeittoM. 
First, /Mnn en offie^r mfUhwrised by totr ttiak«e fiiife^ 
pAratvKi ii^ithiQ the juriedktion of bis Idrd fur t^ 
teamine liceisicml, quan^eis^ er e&mities) ds Ui^ 
amralling or opfMmiag the kfa^('s hiWsi that is, H* 
mast make isuoh pneptiratioiis for svipportiftg aA 
aathorised ^^AYeiitioa, or collective assembly of tilt 
eotinkry ««d the tribe in power, where there ehail ht 
i>cquisithm and cauBe. The eouiilry must not oppeee 
th» «ifficfer in the performani^ of his duty, Ibr tht 
lord iwty has the privilege <»f ifiaktog a law, MiMtcr 
ean tie poss^M litis privily but by the coUfdMt ef hib 
couotry and Iris tribe ift a g<6Mral Mfeettng $ «iid theM 
eaa be no g^enei^al meeting #itliofit h notlieation nK 
tdve place, Uiiii^ pratiskms, shelter, todgfiigs, il'e mid 
attendance^ SiM^ond, a oonventicft ef the power of 
tlie ceantry by the chief of the tribe ib e^as^iiwet 

divided into BQverol^iDde|iend^Ht8fEite8, each governed by its k|Dg,#r chief (r^ 
that when danger threatened, these little states united to oppose the common 
to^my>— that to eHfect their glorious pui-pose, they elected as their com- 
mander in Me£, lAie ImtveBt aimcmgst i^w^ as Ifafe tHad meiitioflB ( ttidtfialE 
according to this conventional system, Cassiv^UaiUaua and Caractaoua we» 
elected to oppose the Romans, and Arthur to oppose the Saxons. 
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4i# a cMi)llatiil^ Ibe enittlty and tyraoiiy of dw kiof 
ftud his jttdges; ol^ wbtn it is aseiBrlaiiied tiwifc tba 
lnw ddes not impart futt aiMl permanetit ju8tfaa« In 
imih a cftse ^^ry free bom Cambrifiti bM arigbt Ui 
hid vote, and the chief of his uibe baa the power of 
aaaemblifig the aotereigaty and arranging the mntttt 
by the aid add aftHslanee of hte tribe and wise men i 
ttdther nitiit the country oppose him. For the chief 
bf the tribe has a sovereign aofthoriiy, and wttf fret 
born Cambfiah has the same^ being ptoteetcd by the 
privilege of his dt&et; and three hmdred l«gal meni 
being landed proprietom, shall swear to oarry into 
effisct "what Aril be decided npon by the power of the 
teonntry as emanating from the free bom Cambrian 
under the proteetiM and pririlege ^of tbediief of bis 
tribe, fbr ev^ Cambrian has a tight to Ids v>ott> 
bis complaint and his claim, according to bSstmtural 
understanding nnder the protection and privilege of 
bis chief. Every chief of the tribe has a right to bU 
conntry and its vete, and, where it be deioittdnd> 
basaright to every svpp6rt of his sovereignty 9 and 
every soverrignty has a right to the support of its 
neigbbonring conntry in power nssemUed, lest the 
law and privilege of tiie tntisens be infringed or 
opposed ; and nnder this protection every free*l>om 
Cambrian has the privilege tX tSs country, his voto^ 
Ids sOTerelgnty, and hfs nelgbbonring country assem^ 
bled in pow^r. The third h formed for ascertaining the 
merits of two or more laws which are placed Ui 
opposition to each other, aad where, in consequence 
of the circumstances of the times, the changes 'Of the 
World, modes of essistence and manners of living, tlie 
onfe lis attended with more injn&^ce than the other; 
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radthat which is righl cannot be effected until it be 
ascertained in what the eyii consists. And justice 
cannot be established without information beiog given 
to the country and the lord; ^either can the lord and 
liisconntry rectify the evil but by the knowledge and 
consent of the neigbbourjing country in tl^e customary 
manner; On account of these reasons, it is proper to 
call a convention of power under silence and legal 
requisition of a year and a day with the knowledge 
ef the country and the tribe^ for the purposes of 
examinipg what may be wrong, of amending it by 
just consent, and of continuing the meeting so long as 
there may be just and necessary cause ; and if any 
part of the law be abrogated, it is necessary for the 
country and the tribe to have respectful information 
of it, that they may know what is enacted in lieu of 
that which is abrogated. 

63. There are three things which must not be done 
but by the consent of the country, the neighbouring 
country, and particularly the tribe : abrogating the 
king's law, dethroning the sovereign, and teaching 
new sciences and new regulations in the convention of 
the bards. For these things must not be done until 
the country and the tribe understand their qualities^ 
their domestic influence and their orders according to 
the judgment and legal illustration of learned and wise 
men, who are regularly inducted teachers in the 
efficient convention of the bards of the Isle of 
Biitain both in the country and neighbouring country,. 
If these should be condemned by rci^son and con- 
sideration, they are termed useless sciences; and 
neither privilege nor property can be obtained by 
professing them. For neither law, regulation^ art^ 
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nor aby ktnd of knowledge of the sdenees dan ad- 
quire atiy privilege unless tbey are shown to be true 
by iUustratioh and instruction; and this is to be 
done by tfie decision of masters and- whe men who are 
duly authorised by ihstruction, sciences, aftdatithor- 
ity according to the priille^^d regulations of tbe^ 
country and thid tribe. As to the dethroning of the 
ibvereign, this can Only be done by the deciirton of 
the country and the neighbouring country ; that is, the 
neighbouring country is represented by the oath of three 
hutidr^d men being voters in every district of the 
lord, who ihay have ihe privilegjk ' 6f a court under 
the soi^^reign Jiaraitiount ; and the strongest,' that is 
the gi^eatest ntiniber of states shall ciaiTy iiftto efliect 
what is decided upon by votes. The sovereign para- 
mount, is the king or prince who is the most illustrious 
for his bravery of the kings of the neighbouring 
country.* 

64. There are three powerful tmions which ought to 
unite the cottntry and the tribe of the Cambrians. 
Ri^tthe union of the country atid the tribe $ that 19, 
a Cambrian shall be a Cambrian in every country and 
district in Cambria, and shall enjoy equal respect 
and dignity, by his privilege of citizen, throughout 
erery distrit^t of the whole country ; and at the same 
time He shall preserve his discriminating privilege 
respecting land in the district of his lord of the court 
in which he was borur The second is a union of the 
sovereignty, for there ought to be but one king olrer 

* The learned editors of the Arch, of Wales assert that this triad is de- 
i&dtire ; but they have not told Us how, or where. With all diie deference 
to their judgment, I think they are mistaken ; for the triad bears every mark 
oCbdog as pure as when it came from the lips of the Legislator. 
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limyery^ af Ul^ prions of the Migl^uxing covjAjt^ 

ewwPlvy^ b^t not otJuermm, Ffir W eTejry A^ ejl3i$ 
Dmei cfipiigw»4 ^f A pifoeft ikn4 lor4 iDf the district of ^ 
Miirt imd of Motbar o^qveotion in (pambri^ !s abaolutfi 
Ift U9epmK;i7» jurMidlptiiMa ^ni wHhii^ }ujf bojwdaru^ 
J^ ^^ most MhiAtriow by hit bravery ^ cji^led^ifff 
9f nU c;awbHa»« wi lui« pf |ibf^ Caa^briaw parM<^i» 
lw*y* Tb^ Ciai^bri^fiii p^i^|ilajr|y depptp sOJ. ib)» 
0««(mt4M« of tbe tribe of tb^ C^m^ri^i^ifi aU tb^r 
|iu!i§4ictioQ6 i^fid n^^^r tbfsir x^H^tionsi^ 4)1 of wbi<)b 
pofl99S9 ?qu»]l nsbtn ^»4 yrixrlleg;^ tbrQ^^ all Ab« 
dgatric^i, wi|b ^ exgep^ipu |0^ 4^c}rUfifnMiiijer W 
|liipHiy#^blf^ property. «^ privUeg^a; bftlonging p 
individMkf, tuch as Jaiid Md J;b^ ckQc^s ipf the AppntfJ 
and the court. This is the cause of the adage^ ^^ i^vi^ 
^fiuntry in Caqsbria iff free to a CambrUia/' And f he 
IsXne of Sfpres^e poiiw has the rij;hl; of ajssen^tdi^ 
p#d orcani^g tbp power ^f tbe. wsbbpurin^,cQui>try« 
fFbiob u^ ie^Ued a coUeet»vi^ ^i/^veitHiicini a ceav^utiojoi 
of tbo neighbo^rwK Qouatry, ^ eoaineoti^n^nssembled 
for imkpepdeoce, ^ partical^ cppv^tiap^ ^isi^ the 
p^ticidfr power of the Cw^naxis. Neither ^ajfi auy 
9iie ip particular^ whether m individual or the, oouQtry 
ipffisofi tb^t which muft b.^ dope by att the soveri^^uty 
find tbe soy^r^igyi pamoiQiuuk. Thie thirdis^a.MaiQpof 
the law, privilege aud decision; that ia^ them 0n|;ht 
to be hut one law in every country in Cambria, and 

<t€uabm^tiiAi1line vm aot topAntA to Widet, m U pMsant, M «m 
tlMcepeial anpeOmture lor all that puttff the Islaad viiid^ ti^ '^Innfy 
inhabited befiim tii^ Bcooan ittiiafiki&. 
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«Terf fi%6 bom GaniiNPlliii of f He tribe of thd CatMriMS 
has <^qaal priffMg«i arid ri^hti iii every eoimftry aBNt 
d«ltri#i ia Cambria wtihottt exbeptttoDi ; for the Muntrf 
ie free to ef erj Cambrian of «very eddAtrj lo Chetbria^ 
irilfaoot toy restriefioD^ ekeept what arises firom 
fRarticulair pri^te pl*opeMy* Therefore it tt odl^ 
tte-eoantry of Cambria pafficuUi^, Aielrib^ ^fMi 
Cambrians particiriarlyi Md the prltile^e bf ttad 
CSambrtanit parlicnUlrly^ 

. €5i Tliere We three natira righte betoHgiof to 
erery free bora CambraUi, wfatethei* male o# fohlatoi 
First the' gift anfl flhee hse of ftre acf es of free leiiid by 
plrivilege of his diescent from a aatiVe Cambriatf ; mA 
the diescendaBts ef tfa6 forteigaer and Aratfj^r shall 
DllHaia th^ sats^ apdn the fourth in de^eent by 
hoMwalM marriages^ biNsaaiie saoh ttrea ac^oy A 
elate of iiberty. 8cfeoad^ the privilege of mrtymg 
defodifiT'o Bipfak «id armorial bearings, whteh aire not 
alfe^dd ta any one eoe*^ a fif^e brtm CambrfAil at 
ifHufotesHtaMtf noMHty. And JMrd, the ptixH^^ df 
a vote under the protectiiim Of the chief of the tf ib6, 
trfcieh is grantM to ik^ CambHiln ivhen he at¥iV6s ttl 
Hbt i^e of pid>^ty f and to a female when she mKrri«#. 
66. TMere' are three kindis of vaasals who db IMt 
obtnh Ihe dsghity abd {irhrilege Of tbtf free-bntn 
Gambriaii uhttl the niMh in desceni;. The first is ith 
iliei^imate einld who is legiAy denied by hie father; 
or, in ahotber nlamler, aeobrdihg to liiw, beeaase' hi 
ihi» not bom in honourable fl(nd oi^ganlsed weAodl^; 
or in another mann^ stitt, beettuse he wais hegottcA 
w bppbsition to the la# and the ]^iViIege of tlve 
•MNitry aiid the tribe. The second is th'e man wh6 
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loses bis patrimony and his privilege as a pttnisbment 
for crime^ whether it he by the forfeitare of life or 
any other degrading chastisement, as may be de- 
manded. The third is the foreigner, or the stranger 
why may come to reside ia Cambria, and who cannot 
obtain the dignity of the free-born Cambrian until 
the ninth in descent. These regulations are enacted 
|n the law for the three following reasons. 

67* There are three reasons for vassalage as it 
respects disorderly persons, who are neither recognised 
by the law nor by the citizens. First, to prevent 
treachery by strangers and their confederates. 
Second, to prevent foreigners from obtaining the lands 
of free bom Cambrians. And third, to prevent celibacy 
by getting children promiscuously and illegally through 
iUioit commerce with abandoned females. On account 
of these reasons, strangers and their offspring $ an 
Illegitimate son, who is disowned, and his children; 
and the criminals of the neghbouring country and their 
progeny, are considered as bondmen until the ninth 
in descent ; and every foreigner and vassal must be 
under the oath and pledge of the lord of the district 
and of his lord and master. That is, his master is one 
who takes him under his protection and gives him 
land in a vassal town ; and by his will and permission 
the bondman shall continue there, until he obtain 
the dignity and privilege of a free born Cambrian; 
that is, until this^dignity be obtained by the fourth of 
his deeendants through honourable marriages with 
free bom Cambrian females. The following is the 
manner in which such marriages are regulated. — The 
bondman who is sworn to. the lord of the district and 
who may marry a free bom Cambrian female with 
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the consent of her tribe, obtains, by that marriage, 
the privilege of the second degree io rank and dignity, 
whilst their children stand in the third degree. If 
any one of these marry a Cambrian female of honour* 
able bloody he obtaitis the fourth degree ; and a soa 
of this marriage, who is the grandson of the primitive 
bondman, stands in the privilege of the fifth degree* 
If this son marry a free bom Cambrian female, he 
rises to the privilege of the sixth degree in descent; 
and the son of this marriage, who is the great grand- 
son of the primitive bondman, stands in the seventh 
degree. If this son marry a free born Cambrian female 
he obtains the eighth degree io right of his wife; 
for every firee born Canibrian female has the privilege 
of raising the degree of the bondman whom she may 
marry. The son of the great grandson, arising from 
this marriage obtains the privilege of the ninth in 
descent, and is, therefore, called the Libbratoe;* for 
he liberates the land he obtains; that is, he obtains 
the full liberty of five acres of free land, his gifts, his 
privilege from the chief of the tribe, and every other 
right that belongs to the free born Cambrian. He 
also becomes the head of a tribe; that is, he standa 
in the dignity of the chief of the tribe to his progeny, 
and also to his ancestors, if any of them be living, 
as father, grandfather, or great grandfather, but 
higher than these they do not obtain their privilege of 
free bom Cambrians in their liberator. And in claims 
and disputes respecting land, he is not called after his 
father-in-law, but is addrested by his title of liberator, 

* The original is goresgynydd, which has no equivalent in the English 
language. Some render it seizor, occupant, vanquisher, &c. hut the o6n. 
nectioQ in this triMl eeeim to jnstify th^ tramlatioii given. 
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^r be is the UbefAtor 9f bvi fr«ii#&lb«r, vm 
gTM^hthev, wckfif md of bis Qr^t ^Qd wpwA 
wmu9, wbQ may bq bciPPVf^bly n^arri^^ Tb* 
liberator sb%U be qbiefpf tbQ tribe to tbemalU aftm 
be obtabis tbe ^ age pf rximboQA ; all pf tbem shall 
be biemeu and bi$ friei^$; apd b|^ qpipqiMda ^^ 
he blodiag vppn tbe^i aU- H$ ^bftli np4 be UftUe ta 
patl) or pled|9Q» for th^ ti4l^« iih^U gprrpnn^ bi« 
»ad pbtaio tbeir prifitege^ freely uQ4?r bifprpleotlm 
and ^tborityi but %k^ ig i^t phi#ia th?|r ||ii»4iii 
ttnlesathey pr pperly apprPMb tbe4fgr#P» ocprivilfin 
of tbenioth in de^i^ot, that i^ tb? Uh^atpr- 

fiS, Tb^re are three p)nivileg»A ai«8 %\^t barf tb« 
privilege of cpwpjete Gfa^rty; th^t la tp .i^ayi h«8i4w 
five aeres of free laoiltber^ arp l^Pfl ap4 ^nH^lnmAoM 
appertaioipg foeaobpftbpw* Ip Ptber FPrds* avfnr 
mao vhp tberpugbly pnAerstaadp apd prpfp^ff^^ t^§m$ 
ba£; peculiar rights besides that of lapd whipjh bftoifll 
to bim by his priyilege of a frof bprw Capbrlap; th^if 
are bardism; metallpngys %pdJea?pipg> wlitenMMirai 
that is^ eVery piii» who uadprstand^ »r4 fnf^mR mj 
one of these arta» heing regularly ladaeted hf t 
professed teacher pf tbe aciopoes, haa a right tP ftvp* 
?crefi of free laed by tbe priTilege of i^p artst Nn 
ipan must study two of tbesp arte i apd if bo sbpyld dp 
•0, he opiy epjpys the ^piojliinie«tfi arUtag frp» one «| 
them; fornP sipgle Ittdivid^ pa». prppprjy attppd tP 
two arts or offiee^ at one tU»ei ip a mi aji^ ORdp^l^ 
manoert 

69. There are thr^ a^ts whifih hftpdipep Qugbt PPf 
to learn without the permission of their masters, and 

«The Gambrii^ii acre was aeiirly eqiiivmleiit to two Englisii acres, 
statute measure, being Ififit square pere^afaointaach. 
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Ibe lord af tht AiMete these are Hie thre^ prtriltgeA 
iwts^ irte, bardiBm, naelallargy, andeoholaraliip. An4 
if tbe lord proprietor ibjmI Ote ^ing permit bofidmen 
to leara one of these three arta^ and suffer them to 
acquire such a knowledge and practice of then that 
they beaome vegulai4y inducted in them according ta 
the respective privilege* of the soiences, the law enacts 
Uiat they mnni not be interrupted, except they de^isl 
horn their profession, but be free men whilst they live 
aeoor4Ung to the pifviieged arts, aqd al^ to be entitled , 
to Ate acres of free land as a matter of right by 
^vUege of their art; tor the privilege of dignity has 
beeii granted in aH ages -on account of the arisfnd 
ptiise-worHiy soieoees, ft>p the purpose of domeiti^ 
eating and settling the eouutry and the tribe, an4 
for fultirating good tnanners, tlie customs of hospi^ 
taHty ai}d wisdon^ judieious instruction, and the 
ittutual protection of the eouetry, the tribe and their 
patriots in tranqullity and sociality. fV>r there cannot 
be domestioation and peaeeful settlement without the 
arts aod praise-worthy ecienees^ and these cannot 
he len^ered energetie without conferring digni^ on 
dioae who profess theni. On this account it has been 
decided bofb tq^ law and eitbenshlp thai neither the 
gets nor Ihose wfcd praotise them, must b# opposed^ 
prohibited, or deprived o^ their prbirileges. 

70. There aro three sons of daves, betag bondmeo,wlio 
beeonio free : Hie bard^ the meta^rglst, and the scholar. 
Pop whttst the father may be a captive, a bondnan^ 
or a vassal^ tlie son, who obtains the hnowledge^ 
practice and prii^lege of office artsing from any one of 
these three privHeged arts, shall be Aiee whilst he lives^ 
and shall enjoy Ms^ live acres of free land by privilege 
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of bis. art; for no due who understands and rednees to 
practice the arts which are guaranteed bj the sciences, 
can the a dave, or deprived of privilege. NeverthelesSi 
whilst such persons are free in right of their arts, their 
sons shall be slaves and bondmen, and are called the 
three captive sons of freedom. In this state they remain 
until they obtain a state of liberty, as it respects descent 
and dignity, and with these the privilege of free bom 
Cambrians. Yet the learned affirm that an imperishable 
degree of liberty appertains to the privileged arts. The 
reason of this decision is, that the children of those 
who acquire the privilege of the arts obtain, by that 
acquisition, a degree nearer liberty; and though a 
degree of liberty can only , be obtained by the foucth 
person in descent through marriages, yet the same is 
obtained by the third in descent according to the prtvi* 
lege of the arts. For every profession of the privileged 
arts, brings a man a degree nearer to a state of free- 
born liberty, . than if he were destitute of such an 
acquisition ; for it is just that the privileged arts should 
raise, such a character to a degree near the dignity of 
liberty. On this account it is said, if the lord proprie« 
tor and the king permit the. son of a bondman to 
become free, by allowing him to make acquisitions in 
the arts, profess tbem, obtain the rights appertaining 
to any one of the privileged arts, and with these to 
fomi honourable connexions by marriage, not any of 
his descendants can become captives. In consequence 
of this, the family of the foreigner obtains the liberty 
and privilege of the free, born Cambrian upon, the 
third in descent according to the protection and 
privilege of the privileged arts ; for he that professes 
any. art has axight to his privilege and freedqm of five 
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Itcres of freeland^ io common 'with the person who 
elaiuis by privilege of descent and the dignity of ho* 
liourable blood. And the degree obtained by the privi- 
leged art, shall not be lost to his ofl&pring, nor be 
taken away from his family. 

71. There are three distinguished characters of the 
art of bardism. First the chief^bard^ or the free bard 
of privilege, who obtains his dignity and privilege 
through discipline under a master duly authorised^ 
being a conventional bard. He must preserve every 
record of the arts and sciences whilst he shall continue 
in his office of bard regularly inducted in dignity and 
privilege. He must also keep every record and me- 
morial of the country and tribe respecting marriages, 
pedigrees, arms, inheritances, and the privileges of 
the country and tribe of the Cambrians. The second 
is the Ovate, who obtains his dignity according to the 
privilege of poetic genius and praiseworthy sciences^ 
by fully proving that he understands them, and giving 
correct answers respecting them before the customary 
and honourable convention of the bards ; or where 
there is no such convention, before a legar Sessions 
guaranteed by the tribe of the lord of the district ; or 
before twelve pf the judges of his court; or before 
twelve jurors of the court in the customary manner. 
The Ovate is not to be interrogated respecting any 
regular discipline through which he may have passed, 
nor respecting any thing else, except that his views of 
the sciences be strictly accurate. And this is done 
for the purpose of protecting the sciences where the 
regular instructions are not found, and where the 
sciences and arts of record and wisdom are in danger 
of being totally lost by the failure of organised teachers 
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txiA skitfnl maftterH. BesidM^ tbtfy are prititoged for 
tbct pQrp6Bf df Iti^oiriiif aild enlarsiny %he aM§^ 
by siibiiritthi^ er^ new e^perltdeat reiipeeiiBK them 
to the judgn»rirt of inasters and wke wim, eo that 
they may establish them and Moex the ooramim 
privileges; and Alsd leet tile s^^ences <tf wiadom 
tefty be deprived of Ihe kfiowlcrdge tbat aris^ from the 
Datarail bilrsts of poetic^ geaiiHiy and the energies of 
Uiveistida^ The third ie the Druid-bardj wbo must be 
a grateated conveational be^, and be iaducted io 
wisdom and the eeieaees^ and be able to communi- 
tete bi9 judgment and vievrs respectiim themir 
Be is raised lo this offiee aceerdiag te tfae pri^ileye 
granted by reamm and Che tribe of the cnetemary eon- 
Venikm, and is elected by baAot^ whieh election is 
gtiaranteed by the vote of tbe convention. His offiee 
to ta impart instmetiM and to teachf the sciences of 
^sdom and tirtmt in the convention of the bardsy in the 
4oart, the saered pMee, and in every family where he hae 
Usr offiee in foil prittMge. Bach of these three is entilMI 
by equity and law to five acres of free land aeoordiiig «o 
ifid privilege lis a pi'ofessor of the authorised a#ts^ be-^ 
ilides wfafft belong ia him by his privilege df » free bom 
Cafttbrian; f6r the privilege by the arts does not abro^ 
gMe fUat by nature^ nor th4t by nature^ wha« the iffts 
jfiiMucfe. 
7% There ure threo distinguished literary charac- 
^ fers. Firsts a counsellor in law^ who is qualified to 
pleald between » Cambrian and a fordgner with a 
bstrbarous tongue. Second, he that has skill in 
eiAblaaoaing arms, portraying heroic actions and 

• All knowledge was commume&ted UircfU^U the ittefium* of l^CrJ^ 
Ahfft^S! the aMicM^C«iilMaiil«» 
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|s soQn as $]»e c^oxI^zq;^^ Ja ijutfn j ifn^ siiph aB^W 

^d Fsa^Hj^ C/M»hW« tew»w SffW'WSy* fsm^ 
in^tiruction resj^estin^ ^eoj^ 9n^]kee]) if. ynittetf I9?cp|:§ 
of lh$ tA^ee sub|ect9 of iriacQ^4 ot Hbfi hj^if:^^ 9^ i^|S 
We q{ Britain J ^d ^h^gp w^ ffii}(p^^n9 pf ftoWfti 
6k njan^SS, in^e^-i^Ajifjfl?, i^ftdljcrpip ftctipftf. ^fW^ 
of *?sc t^irec piRojjp. ^aji t^^p. pp^eflfp ojf fiyft Hf^^f 
$f frpft land i^ ri^l^t *l|4 ;ii;otgp|f p^ ijf W^.V^p. ^^f» 
what Ve ojiit^ins bjr hi^: p^^vJ,lfi^o| ^fteelbpflp.6!fii%; 
Jbrian ; and each must attend the court of the epf|^i(g 
Bx4 lord, and be o^tpdi^^ifj; (9 Jbjp co.ur|, l*e juji^ca 
f nd thp jurors,^ ^m^jS th.e i^^ of the 9pjy^it |u4 f^^ 
^onyentipp,. accoi^dip^ jtio. the r/eg^iljaJtion p^ thp ]iaif } 
and for l^he i^focm^tion wjt)iich jthe; i9i|)ftv.t, they a^ 
cnfitjed to p^itftrtaji^ipj^flit ^ xew;^dy ^c«oe<^ (A 
the ])rivUegge of 9 stipulAt^d contrfQ^ 

73. There are %ae !^gtjip|;piehed f^rtfetj epxfin^^g 
frqip the ^rimarx hlTf^nch^: tl^e fi^ith^ sf^one m^n^ 
aq^ the carpenter; or ip fjiather ^fpavper, thp ctf^ 
of a spiith, the art of a qf^rpenter^ t^^ mf^jorff 
These three are partly e^u^l in priyilcig^^ ^nd eyef:jf 
person who professes any one of these three ^rfs^ bi^ 
a rj^ht. to his free ^fts of five ^qre^ pjT fre^e ^iid^ 
tf^sides iirl^at heclaiins by his grivijiege of a ftcte hpj:^ 
Cambrian ; and. eac^ must he ob/E(d^,nt tp the lord of 
^he district, for the purpose of in^Bea;tio^ jiq^r^c^oni 
to the bondmen of the king, or of thjei Ipf^^d^^ and alfff 
to his vassfds, when flesii^ed acco;:din^ to^he .r^l^tloJ[^^ 
of Jhe Jaw; that, i^ un^er ^rotectipp ^^f^t up d^ft? 
of the arts must be grjant^d to any ^f tliem Ofieffi by 
the permission of their masters and the king, 

P 
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74. Inhere Are three kinds of natnrai arts belonging 
to the tribe of the Cambrians. First, the arts of 
irisdoim; and the bards of the conventions shall 
preserve a record and memorial of them by mastera 
regularly inducted in office according to the arts of 
bardism. Second, the arts of metallurgy; and to 
artists belong the right of preserving and diffusing 
them by teachers guaranteed by office. And third, 
family arts; and it is the duty of the chiefs of the 
tribes to regulate and diffuse them through the agency 
of the heads of families, according to the regulations 
of the tribe, to the ninth in descent and the degrees 
of affinity. 

' 7&- -There are three family arts arising from the 
/ primary branches : agriculture, or the cultivation of 
the soil; the management of a dairy; and the art of 
weaving. And it is the duty of the chief of the tribe 
to insist that they are duly taught, and to avouch for 
their being so in the court, in the sacred place, and in 
every assembly for religious adoration. 
' 76. There are three courtly arts : judicature ; skil- 
fulness in the organization aiid good order of the 
country and taw, and preserving a record re- 
specting them ; and the art of embassy to a bordering 
kingdom. 

* 77- There are three city arts : medicine, merchandise, 
and navigation. A peculiar city privilege belongs to 
each of these ; and this city privilege is by the grant 
of the tribe of the lord of the district, and guaranteed 
by the judicature. It is distinct from the common 
privileges of the country' and tribe, and is granted 
for the mutual protection of judicious merchandise 
according to the privilege of justice,^ 
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78* There are three commoa privUeged of eUies : that 
no .office be imposed on the citizens besides those that 
are according to the privileges and within the boun- 
daries of their city-liberties; protection, so that 
foreigners with a barbpu*ous tongue who visit ,the 
jcity on account of merchandise iiiay qot be oppress ti 
oc* injured; aqd that there be no privileged markets 
except in respectable cities. 

79* There are three arts of gentlemen: arms, 
horsemanship, and the pleasures of the chase ; and ,np 
person .must learn any one of these^ unless he be a 
free bom Cambrian. 

. 80. There are three primary privileges of every free 
born Cambrian. First, liberty to five acres . of free 
land in perfect right. Second, the privilege , of 
coUecting the vote of the country under the protection 
and privilege of the chief of bis tribe. And third, the 
privilege, of removing to the neighbouring country; 
that is, of going to any place he pleases in the 
neighbouring country without loss of privilege or 

TOte, unless he shall be in the service of the country 
and the court. Where this is the. case, be iS: bound 
,by law to attend to his duty, j^nd the country must not 

dispense with bis services. 

' 81., There are three persons whom every Cambrian, 
. being a landed proprietor, must keep and support: a 

married wife ; an armed man, if he do not bear arms 

himself ; and a family tuton 
S^, There are three things Ihat will not do well, 

unless they are found together ; ^ governor, a hero, 

and a country; for these three combined . will produce 

protection, strength, and organise and secure pos* 

session of property, 
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^ 4lS, Th«re «M 41it«e t lohi i awitC fc <of «M free ^^rn 
Caknbrian : ^wt acres #f free Itai, H ^artidpatSeti t^ 
the ldn«»thiitl8ealtftfiitedferitit^lcMebts0f Iratibtt 
iuia tbe pleasures of the i^hefie. 

84 Tbere kre tbtee ecNsimotfi rights nf the wi^^ 
iMitAig cott^tiy^ And tbe bdHteAig kitigpAoi^ : A latt^ 
KiMr> tt h^ ¥ohat Mdhj/ll^ k>{ HMe^t tot fOii^olA 
adoration ; and these are utider tke ^ntiteeCloii ef Ot>A 
dM Ais uran^fitfMjr, 86 loi^te fliOse wlio fi^eqttHit tliem 
«ift M% uttiibMth iheii* AMi^ %^ti^ tboee itlwtti tbey 
%iMt. He 4htft ^flbiids k «htt r^pe^, #h«rtiek* he fttB^ 
be a citizen or a stranger, shall ift ¥iMted i^MKb thfe 
ftle >f ftiitfd^ upoft d^^MM M th« leM olf %he 

85. miere ar^ three |^ile^ pe¥M>M (of IheMiV 
(AeoAag Ungiiotfi t >lh« bSIrd, the l^K^ult Wa^Oiipffet, 
«tid ike cMef of the irtbe. IKe pi4^&ge «f ^ttbKMy 
from a bordei^Ag kiii|;d»M Oan ibe irraMed tbtmt'Hi 
Idieseihree only^ Nttked HMs iAnsltMit be pH^seMefl 
ttq^afmi; any of ihese three Whether tKfe eoufrttfes MA 
fifiiOtoged tHb«« to whMi «iey beloti^ be at vf^Mr 
yeace; for Miess #i^oiil> itmte and ithe 4ioraiitty 
'Mfeacee haw )^itftege iind^piM^tton, ^t tftai^iiiKty 
of the tribes cannot be matettilried fh Vrftl*. Oh tlAs 
tMeoowit it is indisj^^bslMe lUr the eotifift^ and the 
^bordering kiagdetti to gtktit ^fotkdeMi Ai pi^ 
likge to «he aiAbaisadi>rii of ^ bbi^ierittg kiti^-; 
dom, who visit in peace alid tfeUtfiljr, so long M ihlty 
Ibwre tile e^edentials of thetr ^ffiee neeoi^dlttg to the 
<cii«loiis of ootifederae^. 

• Canted Ittte <Ss^tm gHMfk. Tliig ««8'«ii««f<i ^Sj^rt i& «fex)r%2ift)S>#t, 
the produce of which went to purchase implemento of hj|s)wttdry li^«U 4^ 
citizens, and in the cultivation of which, all were obliged to assist. 
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-fie. Thf?fe ktt tlfee Vhings eoMntm %i th« eomirf i 
ttitt, itgtA dispute;), anil itSigiMs ttiforafidn ; lot inform 
mation of tfre^e AttlH he «etit lo erery free tiorn 
Catnbthin? and, therefore, they are called the tfcree 
tf6ittintyii i9CCash)ttd for t»eetfii|f • 
/67. lliere are three -pfroofe &t ^kmiesiticatiion in n 
eotmtt'jr: little chiMfrcn, dogs and poultry. Wherever 
these threte ^e found, the place has a right lo the 
prttSe^e ef the coart and the satred place; and 
frotn theise, all the domestic prtvileges of the 
country. 

88. Thete are three persons Indispensible to the 

tribe : the t\A€t of the trfbe, its Ttnditatof, and itk 

fetnily Yepreeentatire. ttie chief of Ae tribe must bt 

the bMest oT the efficient men in the tribe and be able 

to trace his pedigree to the nlntSi in descent, flift 

prfi^lege awd t)ifiee lare to collect the country and rtie 

eourt In tiid of his men. He is the pleader of his tribe 

in the grand collective assembly of the country 

and the nei^bouring country. Every man of his 

t!4be is \mttii to attend to him, and he is equally 

%ound tp attend to his man. The vindicator of the tribe 

1s1ie\dio iead^itto battle and to war when^ there is 

<^au)se; and he must also pursue criminals, drag them 

1[)efore the court, and inflict upon them tlie putnshmetit 

KVhich the conrt and the sentence of the country may 

"mhrA. Hie famny representative, is he tdto is a 

middle m'an in the court, the sacred place, in tlie 

hattte, aiid tn every remote situation. He must be 

one of the wise men o? the tribe, tjeing acknowfedged 

as such by the heads of the families of the tribe, 

•Bid ^tmffit co*<iiper«te with the chief of the tribe m 

every vote and assembly of the country. His 
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pri?i)ege is conferred upon him .hj the vote of his 
tribe unto the ninth in descent^ and be is elected 
by ballot;* and^ therefore, the vote is silent. 

89. There are three crimes that cause theison of the 
(lender to lose his patrimony, and to be degraded to 
the state and wretchedness of the foreigner unto the 
ninth in descent, or until he obtain a state of liberty 
through the fourth of his descendants by honourable 
marriages : murdering the chief of his tribe, nxurdering, 
his lord, and murdering his family representative^ 
because these. crimes are so grievous. 
, 90^ iBy three things.the Cambrian, loses the privilege 
4>f his country and his tribe ; removing entirely to a 
strange country; cordially and wholly joining with 
strangers who are at war with the tribe of the Cam* 
briaos ; and. wholly surrendering to a victorious army 
from the bordering kingdom that may attack the tribe 
of the. Cambrians; because each of these is treachery 
to the country and the lord. 

91. By three things the Cambrian recovers the privi- 
lege of his country and his tribe which he had forfeited: 
wholly removing from a strange country under pledge 
and hostages . even to a state of liberty, and there- 
by forfeits the hostageship ; suffering the . loss of 
all for the.Cambrians, or Cambrian who may be in a 
strange country ; and bravely fighting against a hostile 
victorious .army, when he might have obtained favouj^ 
and privilege by resolutely fighting on its side. 

92. There are. three common,claims for the possession 
of land : the claim of an hein^acknowledged by the 

* This was done by cutting the name of the candidate on a stick squared 
for that purpose, and thence called coelbren, the omen-stick. The Athenians, 
even in the day« of their glory, used tiles for the same purposes. . 
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jrecord aod memorial of the court ani! the authentic 
evidence of the sacred place; the claftu^ of a bondmiln 
upon the fourth of his lineal descendants ; and the 
claim of a legal purchase by- judgment of the court 
imd the judge^ when the purchaser is one who has 
sworn fcflUty to the king^ or a free born Cambrian. 

98. There &re three claims for the particular posses- 
sion of land. 1. The claim of a legal heir returning 
from a strange country or from banishment, who being 
considered lost by death, another person 'had obtained 
possession of his land, according to the award of the 
court and the sentence. 2. The claim of a counter party 
who, being the primitive heir, gives a counter-price^ 
for the land of his family, to him who had purchased 
it under the' record, memorial and hearing of the 
country, when he can show his descent to be unques- 
tionable, and give the counter price into the hand of 
the judge of the court, in which the claim is discussed. 
In this case the law has enacted that he shall recover 
his land, and the judge must pay over the counter 
price to the original purchaser. 3. Thd claim of a 
bondman upon the fourth' of his lineal descendants; 
that is, an occupier in law by honourable marriages ; 
and he is to have his land in absolute freedom, and 
according to the privilege of the citizens ; and it is 
given him by the lord who is king Qf the land, its court, 
and its judgment; and it shall be assigned to him under 
limitations. 

^ 94. There are three disputes respecting land which 
must be decided by the country consisting of the 
Terdict of three hundred men, where opposition 
presents itself. 1. The dispute of a bondman upon 
the fourth of his descendants claiming five acres of 
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tben^c witoesa^s pf his. ImA^-fir^ ^ton^^ Jm hqi^blpp^ 
9r bis hou«darjf^ »tj^m ;, i^nd tkQ^?^ |(up{ioi:t€4 b^ tlM{ 
l^eoonl^ memciriill, WiU tr^ituui af tbe p9WU7 Wil4 
coDscbiMiian^ y^isoQi^ ar^ tabe be]ii^y^d% 3«\Aqjd tJbS 
disipuA& of thie^ couoter jfj^ty, w.(iq bwi^ (lie ^i^mitive 
beir, ptoceaio the bitnd ^^th? ji^(lg^A'9r yi th^ ps^sejiu«i 
of thf cmrt of ^ui^meat mihw^ tk^ CQUut^ p^jc^ Ibi 
hiB j^ tor tb^ jfi^rmu who iturpbAs^cl bin f^^i^Uy n^i^ts. 

ter par^t]^ ^b^ ^t^d by 4h% jpi^i:sani w\<h ywPbM^;^ 
the IftiMl i^BPa toMq^ i^osacispiQ^^ ,^i brU^of^ )Sgt]:«^9iCd9 
fWfMfition^p Qyid^ncd ojt heif^biff* $bai) r^y ^^vat 
fsmnt^r jfHce tP Abe yr^YioMS ^ufrqbdSfir^ »»fi ^bMlli^ 
dp«RA the jawej; Njpp». the: l^i^b-fi^^ slpn^,^ hpraehfaicj^ 

if;fi9ittodip the fiJftc^^^op \f^Qti^e.Jm^ Pf th.e jj^^ gf 
(he court p£ tbji £.oiyi«M^ or nfW tb9 ajr§9, In th^ 
yceseuQe pf the .cojirji. Wh^^ thiei h dqtne th^ 
lW)wtrj eoActe that he is tp h^^ ,h}ii 4aft^ q^ijd jfce 
^^fe9dmt the jccyguste]: jr^^. 

S&. There we ithree cli9put^s tba); mu^ be 4.Qcide4 
hy the eyidpme<w4 j;Ury of the oowtr^» so that stubboro 
iojmrti^ luajT be preveptied. I. A .dilute ^cowai^ajj^ 
hastwsP^biB, whftre wwtu^l hostages we ifiven witfc 
|h0 l^iM^ S* A diapu&& cpoceimiiig land when 4bp 
claim is defended or denied. 3. And a dispute ^rUlDg 
€r<m thjB QpposHion of the mA^sngaii^si; the \».w* tn these 
<uiaes the ehief of the plaJUitiff's tcibempist conibestthe 
l»cd«t.J^ the cpwt.and in the ^i^jrpd plw^ aft/er noti.e^ 

* Oliese were confdderedgpod evidence, k certsia cases, of a legAlekktt 
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under silenoe and legal reqaisilion of a year and a 
day. 

96. Iliere are tkree defects in the law : an uncertain 
claim^ an imperfect defence, and unattested records. 

97. There are three ways of guarding against the 
three preceding defects. 1. Keeping and maintaining 
Ittdicious records respecting pedigrees and nobility by 
honourable marrkiges ; and also respecting inheritances 
and the things connected frith them^ 2v Perfect evi* 
dence by correct witnesses and by authentic records^ 
whetlier the recorder be Kving or dead. 3. The jury of 
the country summoned by the chief of the tribe of the 
person who brings his claim in court. For the purpose 
of preventing the uncertainty of a claim, it was ordered 
and established that the bards, who are inducted by the 
pririiege and rank of the convention, should keep an 
orderly record of pedigrees, nobility, and inheritances. 
For the same purpose also is the memorial of the back- 
fire stones, the boundary stones and the horseblock^ 
and he that removes them offers an insult to the court 
and the judges. 

96. There are three tyrannical perversions of law: 
fully deciding upon a case before minutely enquiring 
into the truth : deciding contrary to the nature and the 
inevitable consequences of events and times: and forcing 
a man to his injury where there is neither law nor jus^ 
tice requiring the decision by which he is compelled. 

99. There are three things that preserve a record 
.respecting land and family, and stand as decisive evi- 
denpe : a back-fire stone, a lime kiln, and a horseblock ; 
because the arms* of a family are cut upon them. 

* The ftmlly ann» lut generally cut uptrn buqIi stonei. 

6 
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Whoever shall reiuoVe them, withotit the permission 
of the lord of the district, shall be indicted as a thie^ 
by the order of the court and the law ; for thes^ are 
strong evidence, and any penfon that destroys them, 
shall forfeit his life. 

100. There are three othefr stones^ which if any oaan 
remove^ he shall be indicted as a thief: the boundary 
stone,. the white stone of convention, and the guide 
stone; and he that destroys them shall forfeit his 
life. 

101. There are three things which must not|>e done 
without the permission of the lord and his court : to 
build in expectancy, to plough in expectancy, and to 
clear wild land of wood in expectancy ; and he who 
does any of these things shall be treated as a thief. 
For the country and the tribe possess in common all 
wild land in expectancy; and no person whether great 
or small, 'must presume to claim a particular right to 
such lands. 

102. There are three things which are free to every 
man, whether a citizen or a stranger; and it is not 
jnght, according to law, for any man to hinder them : 
water from the well^ brook, or river; firewood from 
the hollow tree ; and stone which are not in use. 

103. There are three things which ought not to be 
taken to a strange country without the permission of 
the country and the lord : gold,^ books and wheat. 

104. There are three things which a bondman must 
not sell without the permission of his lord and master^ 
so that the latter may have an opportunity of purchasing 

* Though Csesar tells us that the Britons made use ef brass money and 
iron rings only, yet Tacitus writes " Pert Britanma aurumf et argentum, et 
alia metalla." VitaAgric, c, 12. 
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tiiem: wheat, honey^ and steeds. But if liis lord should 
Hot purchase them^ be. is at liberty to sell them where, 
he ple^ses^ so that he do not sell them to a strange 
country. 

105. There are three persons that pay satisfaction 
Jor murderi and receive no share of the satisfaction 
fine: a woman, a scholar^ and a man who does not 
pay the stock penny. 

106. There are three persons who ought to be kept, 
from arms : a captive, a child under fourteen years of 
age, and an idiot who is proclaimed upon the posts of 
the country and the king. 

107* There are three persons who are not to be com* 
pelled to hear arms : a conventional bard, a scholar of 
the court and the sacred place, and a judge 3 because, 
arms are incompatible with their station and offices, 
and because they ought not to be in the hand of the 
person who, under the privilege of God and his tran- 
quility, diffuses the arts and virtuous sciences and is 
publicly employed in consequence of the heed of the 
country and the tribe. 

106. There are three persons who confer the privilege 
of the court upon the house or any other place where 
they meet together with the king or the lord of the 
district : the judge of the court, the religious worshipper 
of the court, and the deputy ; for in whatever place or 
bouse these three meet together, it ht^ the privi- 
lege of the court, even though the king be not 
present. 

109. There are three persons who are not amenable 
to law : he who is drunk ; he who is under fourteen 
years of age ; and he who is compelled contrary to hiy 
inclination to act unlawfully.. 
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110. There are three persons who csaimot be Iniieted 
singly and alooe upon a complaint: a wife without her 
Bui^band ; a youth under fourteen years of age, with- 
out his father ; and a bondman without his lord and^ 
master. 

111. There are three persons whose testimony is 
never to be credited : a religious worshipper who has 
broken his covenant ; a witness who has been detected 
of perjury, of what he has asserted in the court or any 
other place, upon his oath ; and an habitual notoricma 
thief, : 

112. There are three persons who cannot b^ insulted: 
a leprous person ; a natural idiot; and a foreigner who 
is not married to a free bom Cambrian female. Still, 
the law has fixed a value upon each of thiem; and 
he that sliall injure them in person and property shall 
be fined. 

113. There are three names given, to the public pub* 
lisher of news: loud informer; public crier; and 
apparitor. He must have liberty, whether on the road 
or out of it, both by day and night, wherever he goes 
in the discharge of his duty, so long as he carries his 
horn in his hand under the mark of the lord of the 
district. 

11 4* There are three reasons for deposing arms, so 
that they may not be held naked in the hand : The first 
is in a meeting for religious adoration according to the 
privilege of the bards of the Isle of Britain under the 
protection of God and his tranquility. The second is 
in the convention of the country, the court of the 
country and the lord. The third are the arms ^of the 
guest in his lodging, he being under the protection of 
God and the king. 
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115. There fli« three kiDds of meti : 1. The natural 
foreigner, who is a> stranger by primary origin, as alAO 
hisison and his grandson, if the iliotbers of each he 
strangers. 2. A bondman by maternity,^ whose mother 
is a free born Cambrian ; and such are called, bondmen 
under the privilege of maternity. 3. And citizen^^ who 
are free bom Cambrians, free from slavery, bondage and 
meanness in the blood ; and a bondman shall obtain^ 
the privilege of a citizen, or of a free born Caml>riany 
upon the fourth male of his descendants by free born 
maternity. 

1 16. There are three women whose sons inherit by 
maternity according to law: 1/ The son of a female 
who is given to a foreigner with the consent of her 
tribe. 2. The son of a female who is given as a hostage 
to a country with a barbarous language, and becomes 
pregnant there in consequence of being given as a 
hostage by her tribe and her lord. 3. The son of a 
female who is forced by a foreigner. Hie sons of such 
females shall inherit in right of their mothers, and the 
possession of Iheir maternal inheritance must not be 
delayed to the ninth in descent. 

117* There are three guardianships of land: a lord 
shall keep the land that falls to him by the death of the 
owner, so long as hi^ heirs are unknown, until the 
proper heir shall come to own it ; the land of a free 
born Cambrian> Who has lest bis land and his pri-' 
vilege unto the end of the ninth m descent ;. and the 
land of a minor, until be arrive at age to take pos- 
session. 

118. There are three denials of illegitimate chi^dren: 
the personal oath of the father, if he be living; if the 
father be dead^ the oath of the cbief of the tribe and 
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o( seven of the men of tbe tribe with hin^ lure necessary 
to receive or disown such. a child; and if there be 
na chief of the tribe, the oath of fifty men of the tribe 
are requisite to disown such a child; and the ille- 
gitimate child who is disowned, is considered as a 
bondman and a slave unto the fourth of his des- 
cendants, or until he obtain liberty by the ninth in 
descent. ^ 

119. By three things a youth cannot be disowned 
by his tribe : if he be bom in a lawful bed, and 
nursed a year and a day without disowning; if a 
price be given for his nursing, though he should 
be the offspring of »an abandoned female : and if 
he be accepted under silence. After any one of 
these three things is done, the father cannot disown 
bim. 

120. There are three ways of acknowledging a son : 
the first is the personal oath of the father, which is 
sufficient to disown or acknowledge him ; if there be no 
father living, the chief of the tribe with seven of his 
men sworn by the tribe may disown or acknowledge 
him ; if there be no chief of the tribe, twenty one 
men of the tribe can disown <h* acknowledge him, that 
is, seven men in lieu of the father, seven in lien of 
the chief of the tribe, and seven with the chief of the 
tribe. It is net necessary to swear suph persons through 
and through, but merely to require their sentiments 
according to the best of their judgment and conscience. 
Where a youth is acknowledged, it is done in this 
manner : The chief of the tribe takes the right hand 
of the child into his right hand, and gives it into the 
hand of the oldest of his men, and thus it passes from 
elder to elder even to the seventh. It is not necessary 
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for these to be men of note or otherwise^ otily'^that 
they be elders of the tribe, that they be under no 
obligation of sharing land with him, and that they 
be partly equal with the person acknowledged or 
rejected. 

12L There, are three ways of emancipating an exile : 
the personal oath of the father, if he be a citizen of 
Cambrian descent ) the chief of the tribe, upon the joint 
oaths of himself and seven of his men ; and the 
declaration of fifty men of the tribe upon oath, ac-^ 
cording to the best of their judgment and conscience, 
and after this he shall have citizenship. 

122. There are three oaths of a denial : the oath of 
the chief of the tribe and his seven elders of the same 
tribe; the path of twenty one men, being elders of the 
same tribe ; and the oath of the country, consisting of 
fifty men. Where the first cannot be obtained, the 
second is necessary ; and where the second cannot be 
had, the third is requisite. 

123. There are cases in which the individual oath of 
a person is valid : that of a woman for a rape ; that of 
a man in consequence of an assault and a fierce attack ; 
and that of a father in disowning or acknowledging his 
son who is iUegitimate. 

124. There are three kinds of heirs : a son begotten 
in lawful wedlock ; a natural son, who is acknowledged 
upon the personal oath of the father, for to become his 
heir (but the illegitimate child who is acknowledged 
upon the personal oath of the father cannot maintain 
a claim and dispute respecting dignity); and a youth 
of the tribe, when there is neither a legitimate nor an 
illegitimate heir. 
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125. There are three female^ who pay no commu-c 
tatioD* fee : the daughter of th6 king, or of the lord of 
the district ; the daughter of the heir apparent ; and the 
daughter of the chief of the tribe. 

126. There are three royal authorities : a prince the 
most illustrious by his bravery, being lord paramount ; 
the lord of a conventional district, being king in his 
own court ; and the chief of the tribe, governing and 
protecting his tribe and relations. Each of these 
sovereigns has the privilege of assembling the country | 
that is, of demanding its vote, when equity in law 
cannot be obtained in any other manner. 

127. There are three plagues of a tribe : nursing the 
son of the lord ; bringing a youth wrongfully into the 
tribe ; and keeping the chief juror in custody. 

128. There are three legal injuries of a man : to 
murder him ; to have illicit commerce . with his 
wife; and to violate the protection he may have 
given. 

129. There are three legal injuries of a king: to 
violate his protection ; to commit murder in his pre- 
sence; and to have illicit commerce with his wife. 

130. There are three duties of the scholar, or learned 
man of the court : to take down the pleadhig io writing 
until the suit is terminated ; to destroy the record after 
the cause is finished ; and to attend at all times to his 
duty, according to the pleasure of the lord of the 
court and his judges. 



* The commutBtioHy or marriage fee is very ancient. The lords, in most 
•ancient nations in Europe, claimed it, from a supposed right to deflpur a 
virgin upon marriage ; but the Cambrian lords demanded it from an idea 
that they were the guardians of the virgin's honour. 
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131. There tire tferee coiiimon proprietors of the 
tribe : the chief of the tribe ; the family representative ; 
titidthe sort (Tf a female who is given to a stranger with 
the consent of the tribfe; that is to say, each of these 
three shati h^ve the full privilege of the arable land of 
the tribe; the chief of the tribe according to the pri- 
titege of his rank ; the family representative in right 
of his office and station ; and the youth by privilege of 
tnaternity. 

132. There are three head? of families who mnst 
maintain equity against an' oppressive lord : a father, 
the eldest brother, and a father-in-law. 

133. There are thfee peculiar privileges of the cTiief 
df the tribe: the privilege of imprisoning; the privilege 
of pleading for a defendant against oppression ; and the 
privilege of protecting a bondman obtained by the 
tribe, so that he may not be injured nor oppressed, in 
a manner forbidden both by law and conscience. 

134. There are three ancestors of a person : a fathpr, 
grandfather, and great grandfather. 

135. There are three co-heirs of a man : a brother, 
a first cousin, and a second cousin. 

136. There are three persons who forfeit their lives, 
and who cannot be bought off: a traitor to the country 
and the tribe; he that kills another from real nialice; 
and a convicted thief for the value of m<»re than four* 
pence. 

137. There are three thieves who do not forfeit their 
lives for the crime : a woman who steals in conjunction 
with her husband ; a youth under age ; a^d a nece^* 
^itous person who steals to satisfy nature, after having 
Tisited three towns and applied at nine houses in 
each without obtaioiag any alms though be iolicited 
it, H 
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138. There are three thieves who are punished by 
amercement : he who steals a dog; he who steals herbs 
from the garden; and he who steals a wild animal from 
the land of a fortified inclpsure. 

139. There are three kinds of theft : taking by theft ; 
retaining what is stolen ; and killing a living animal that 
is stolen. Each of these three forfeits life for the crim^, 
and cannot be bought off. 

140. There are three thefts redeemable by .fine : theft 
by deception; theft by extortion; and theft by cen- 
cealing the consequences.. These are redeemable by- 
paying three times their legal value. 

141. There are three kinds of peculiar rights which 
belong to every person : heirshipy privilege, and kind. 
Heirship is according to privilege ; privilege according 
to kind ; and kind^ as there are male and female^ citizen 
and foreigner^ young and old. 

142. There are three things free to the tribe and its 
dependants according to the privilege of maternity: 
building-timber from a wild forest ; the pleasures of the 
chase iji uninclosed lands ; and the gathering of acorns 
in uncultivated lands.^ 

143. There are three principal pleaders in the court ; 
a lord, a juror, and a surety, 

144. There are three respondents of the court; the 
pleader, the witness, and the public crier. 

145. There are three silent persons of the court : the 
lord listening to the judges and the jurors; the judges 
and jurors listening to the plaintiff and defendant ; and 
all of them listening to the witnesses until they have 
finished ; for the law enacts that the witness must not 
be silenced, lest the truth should be suppressed. 

• Vide Triad 49 in this series. 
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146. Tliere are three middle persons in the law: a 
lord to establish justice; a surety, or hostage to mdi'n- 
tftiir sincerilty ; aod a judge or a just juror to elucidate 
the truth* • -v.' 

' 147. There are three persons who bring the country 
sind the tribe to ruin: a treacherous lord; an iinjust 
judge ; and a hired accuser. 

148. There are three persons who suflfer confiscation : 
he who will not abide by the d^ision of the law; he 
Who will not stancL before the court ; and he who kills 
his countryinan^. That'is to say, they shall suffer con-^ 
ffi^atiofiy' iBasnmchas* all tfcieir moveabfe pi^perty'that' 
etfB be founds shall he tskken away without tiny valuation 
or oatfc concerning^ Ihenr; and if in this act, any be 
killed, the naurderer ferpiiift his life. ' 

149. There are three hateful objects ofproclamation' 
to the tribe : he who murders a man of his own tribe ; 
ii robber ; .and a treacherous persoir. They are so called, 
because it is [Proper fcwr the revenger of the tribe to 
proclaim them by the public horn in the court, the 
sacred place, and in every organised assembly, and . 
upon the king's posts with idiots. 

150. There are three reasons for making laws : to 
teach men to avoid what is unlawful ; to prevent men 
from being guilty of unlawful measures ; and to punish* 
men fdr unlawful acts according as the nature of the 
crime demands. 

. 151. There are three bright excellencies of the law: 
to prevent oppressive exactions ; to punish evil actions ; 
and to establish equity against injustice, for the support 
of right and social tranquility in the country and tribe 
by means of these three things. 
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152l Tiiere.ace three bcNKnurabk coiu^ce&iif tbe law : 
the customs of the country and tcibe fruai* tiaie iipine- 
tQorial f the regulations u£ the country, the tribe. uxA^ 
the lord assembled in the power of the country and tbot 
jiarticular tribe ; and j^ustice AOoerding im reasen, 
situation and neitessity ;. or, as it 14 expjiesfied by bethel? 
wise men, according to the euergy <if trotbi the iiiAih-i 
epce 0^. circujuslauce», and tbe diistaiei»*oCoQfificis|i^e. 
Such they should be a^soordiBg to iheir s|:aten]eiil. 

158«. There' are three sources af justice in- tdi« ls^9% 
truth, ktiQirlffdge^ and conseieofe; and unless ibese 
three entirely eotieur togethei?} the law i# wot worth}^ 
of a o^^me. Truth ist the root of judgment y ooiisetei»e<^ 
of diHcrimiiiatiion ;. and knowledge of gu4daB«e a^f| eoa-^ 
duct unto the terminatiput by pleaand defeii^eji {deadiagff 
£^d wltuesseii. 

. lji(4. There airci three piUarii ,of adv^oeatioA mlawi 
nine participations in miirder 1 niae partk'ipations vf^ 
tjheft f aiud ruue, participMions ia burning. 

155^; There are three piUavfr of the law 2 custowbefere 
vecord and tradition; the kii^g ttiroiAgb legal atithi^ityi 
and the decision of the euumry ^ vot«. w^<^^ there he# 
beenn^Uher custom nor law. 

. X56L There are. three things that cBuaot 4>e abrogated 
or removed except by the cullective {m) wer of the couotrj 
and particular. tribe, assembled by tlie scHereig^ pajpa* 
mount : a law guaranteed by the sovereig)»^y ^ a castMi 
^ ia use before the record and tr4»diliio« of tke cotyutry 
and the tribCji wbleh caimol be proved to be preguiaiil 
with. i,^ius1ti«e^ ov t^t it mililales egaiiK^S juelkej and 
a watuaUy ooi»je<$sed contract. 

157. There are three inevitable violationa of law : a 
contract attested by witoe83es -, a just custom in use 
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Iteftir^ Ihe tfe«otclMdttadiliMii»f thit cotiDtfjr andtaht^ 
aii^ itevilnUe Bte^wHji.* 

158. There are three legal causes for the yiolatioo q£ 
atsaalrftct x ihe deliib «»f a iorcH where the court c»d 
dever coiae to a coD(i4fi»ioo on bis aoeoan^ $ bickaesa 
preveBti4g Utt pcifformatkaa; and inaiuuble ueces** 

139. There are iSmie causes la wUefa die cviwl and 
jaffges i-aniaot pnMwuacc jiiitf iBea4 otherwise than hj a 
fifeU ttraiataativm: a just pnrrdhipe for land aeeording ta 
the ianr ckf tlie tniiaetii) ; a;lofldiMfitifig in defiant^e of trutb 
baiweM mau' and niaa;. and ^e ksiyg hardi^tttpsr of the 
cww Mrtaf y. lor sach casesi the «ountryj and particular 
l»ifae in ftm^ asseiiibkd> sbnU deteraiiiie the inatteSji 
aad not otherwise* 

ItiO. There are Ihdree. thii^ that sirengthea a 
domestic custom : its geutle tendency ; its energy foe 
the beiieftf ot the comitry and the tribe $ and ita autho- 
rity by dignity and chu«a which does not operate 
againss the law. Whefe such a eustom exists^ it is 
^ramouat to the law. 

161 . There are three primary reasons for talking the 
^oite of the country : to eaact^ #f repeal a law ; to pro- 
aouaite judgneiit whe^e the law can^M>€ effect it aa 
account of det'eui^ .rirvuiuataneeor »e«esaity; and the 
pmiiege of tlie cminiry and Ihe iritie to gaard agpinst 
IMegai awasarcs, fay apposh^ 4he ^ffeaden 

Ids. There are three kading jurors of a tribe i its 
ebief o4f the tribe : its seven elAers haviag equal antbo- 
yily with ttie chief of the ttihe; atid its fomily repre«> 
•entartve, who is a uMia of the tribe^ chosen for , his 

* The meaning of this triad is, that whenever the three thinp specified 
ipociir> the^ dispense with, the re|;ular law. 
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wisdom and his knowledge of sacred soteoces, -and- 
elected by ballot, or the silent vote of the eldiensof thei 
tribe. 

163. There are threci things, which, if a man possess,, 
tfaey qualify him to b^come^ chief of the trite: that if 
he speuk to his friend, he be listened to ; th^t if be %bt 
with his friend, he be feared; and that if he offer: 
security for his friend, it be accepted^ . / ^ 

164. There are three priipary indisp^nsibles of a 
toter : that he be a free born iCambrian without defect 
in pedigree, without meanness in dignity; that he be 
an efficient man ; and that his be the ihead of a fiimily^' 
having a wife aiid 'childrea by marriagCv^ Withant' 
these j a man will not be recognised in law as the head' 
of a family ; and with these, he will not decide against, 
privilege and justice, bstt will'^vote conscientiously on 
their account. .•->^:.: ... , 

165. There fii^e three indis^^sibles of the chief of the 
tribe: that he be an cfficd^ettt >man ; that he i^e the; 
bldest of the effictetit men of his tribe, and.be able ta 
trace his pedigree to the ninth degree in. descent; .and 
that he be the head of a faipily, having a wife and 
children by honourable marriage. Every person in the 
tribe must be the friend of the chief, and his commands 
are binding upon every individual in the tribe.* 

166. There are three indispensibles of the family re« 
presentative s that he be an efficient man and a free 
born Cambrian ; that he be a man approved .by wisdom, 
strong poetic genius, and the honourable sciences of the 
Country ; and that he be the master of a family, having 
a wife and children by honourable marriage. He shall 
be raised to this privilege by the silent vote of the wise 
men of the tribe under the protection and privilege of 
the chief of the tribe, and shall act for, and in behalf 
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of the tribe, as'its man io the court, and in ther sacred 
place; as its chief voter on account of his wisdom and 
sciences; and as its man far and near. in the labours and 
fortunes of the tribe. He claims the same fuU privflege 
of protection by the arms of the tribe as the chief of 
the tribe.' In every meeting of the tribe he shall be a 
teacher and a counsellor, and shall guard its rights iii 
conjunction with the chief of the tribe. 

167. There are three reasons for electing a f^unily 
•representative : to do duty in a place where the chief 
.of the tribe cannot act ; tp diffuse wisdom to the tribe ; 
.and to preserve the wisdom of the tribe, the coutitry 
and the neighbouring country, by appointing the wisest 
men of the tribes of tb^ Cambrians as men of the cornet 
and judgment in the collective convention of Cambria 
particularly ; in the assembly of the lord of thedtstriqt 
and bis country ; and in every discriminating vote of 
the country and tribe, which could not be effected in 
any other manner than by priviliging the wise men. 
The wise men must not be subject to service nor land ; 
still there ought to be no general meeting without them^ 
for their judgment is the best, and the individual 
wisdom of the chief of the tribe cannot be depended 
upon. On this account both privilege and neces- 
sity require every tribe to have its family represen- 
tative. 

168. There are three things that constitute ap^ efficient 
man : soundness and perfection of bodily senses, which 
are chiefly the hearing, the sight and the feeling, for 
the law asserts that the three efficient parts of the body 
are the hearing, the sight, and the feeling ; great 
acuteness of thought and understanding in reasoning 
and discoursing; and fortitude. These three things 
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moibe a mdm M\y «iflld««t, tmi ^alify Mm to be. A 
leaeher of the ceHotry sciences; and he i» eflecfeA 
by a mastor and IHaslraitimi, or by Hbe silent vot^ 
iff Aftf ivmtk of t|it» o^a 1t<tbe, ^eifig free bom €am«> 

d[d9« 3Aiei« are three wa^^ ia which ail legislatioa 
fer Mie eaantf y aad the tvibe anay be established and 
rendered effectuaik 1. By a eoUeottv^ eoa^efiAioo of 
Ciambqrta^afftleiilarly; that i% of aH the oouDtries, 
ifetriols, goTepeignties aad iArelt» of the tnbe of 4he 
Cambrlanis^ by 4)ie ehiefc of the tt^be^ family represeiw 
tati^t^es and gratters, barmoaietisly asseiitbti«g ia a 
coUeetwe conveiit}«ia «f the eotttttry and the neigMotti^ 
lag coootry, tile tribe and the co-ecjaal t^ibe. Poa 
<m»a» IS ONLY Of»& cetrf^aT ai^d onc^ PAwncuiiMk 
-^OLiBK IN CAMOftiA. In t\m convention laws shall be 
^enacted, abrogated et improved as circumstances may 
trequire; and that which they shall determine ufmti' 
shall be made .iralid byfhe mntaal consent, jtidgmeirt 
;and approval ef the assenybly. ^. The seccmd way is by 
thfe tprMAege of an efficient convention of the country 
and the ^eighbonring coentry ; that is to say, a sove- 
^reign court of the country and tbe neighbouring 
eoua^ry-; and this eisnveHtion may enact any new taw 
that n)ay be required, or improve, or amint any .old 
law and decision. It must publish under silence and 
'iFidqaffsition of tbe courts in alt* the districts of the 
Muatny ^nrd^he particular tribe of the Cambrians, what 
4a dmife for improving, ostablishing nr impugning and 
^ppogingiti tbeilaw, as^s jud^^ed right by rcBson and 
^jasdce^.; :aBd it nrast persevere in this qmnner until the 
|ttdgment of the tribe is known, and the consent (vf all 
-^Ae courts-is obtained without oppositioa or repugnancy. 
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When sucb WQSdnt in oblaiiied^ it ftitist bd pHtfltiHM 
vnder silenee and reqakitlon of the donVeatiom and 
«oorts, for the space of three years. The ttDaainiitjr erf 
the contention at the end of thrae 5^ai^s, is called tb« 
effieieiit eonventioa, and it shalt 6e pubUsbed tttfotfghf 
all tbe districts $ and that which ft pnWishes, shalt hard 
equal force with that which is eoaoted by the pH^le^tf 
of the country in assembly, and the parli<mlar tr%e of 
Cambria. 3. The third way is by eMctiog or abr^atiaf 
a law, being authorised to do so, by the aatfaerity ol 
the country and tribe, under silence and requisition^ 
tmtil it be deemed eflkdent ; that is, to do what mity be 
desired for effective legislation, upon silence and re* 
quisition of a year and a day, by the cry of the country 
and the neighbouring country, in every court, Aaicred 
place, fair, market, and in every other orga^nised als^em- 
bly of the country and the neighbouring country, until 
the judgment of the countries and the courts in known', 
and until the improvement and correction proposed, are 
sanctioned by the consent of the country and the neighs 
bouring country, and it be ascertained that there id 
neither word nor resistance offered against it. When 
this is understood, it is again made known, by sHence 
and requisition of a year and a day^ even efficiently ; 
that is, until it be widely promulgated, by being pub- 
Iwhed for three years. Then, by the concurring judg- 
ment of Cambria particularly, it is established; and it 
shall be a law in every country, district, sovereignty, 
court, and in every sacred place in the country and the 
Neighbouring country ; and the law so made is of equal 
authority and weight with that which is enacted by the 
eoUeetive convention of the country and the neighbouring 

I 
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, country. It is not necessary for the neighbouring country 
to Qieet for the purpose of voting upon a law so enacted, 
for the general law has decided, that* it has had the 
consent and concurring judgment of Cambria particularly 
without opposition, without an opposing word ; and, there- 
forcj it is established. ' For if there be -no meeting to 
decide against what is done before the end of three 
years and three days, it is presumed, that what is 
enacted, has the consent of the country and the neigh« 
bouring country, the tribe and the co-equal tribe ; for 
it is not possible but that every one knows what is 
done by public proclamation legally made in time and 
place, under the crown or privilege of sovereignty, or 
the particular district of the chief, by giving place and 
liberty of resistance, opposing word> and repugnancy 
which may be aided by sound reason and proper cause. 

170. There are three pillars of the jury of the country, 
of whatever kind they may be : the sovereign of the 
neighbouring country, or the lord of the district ; the 
chiefs of the tribes ; and the elders of the tribe with the 
wise men of the country ; namely, the family represen- 
tatives, inducted into thi$ privilege by the silent vote of 
the tribe, which is by the discriminatiug omen-stick 
from elder to elder, 

171. There are three who have a right to call a 
meeting of the country : a king, or lord of the district ; 
a chief of the tribe ; and a family, representative. For 
by the command of any one of these three, the country 
and the neighbouring country may be convened, by 
public proclamation judiciously made according to 
custom and law. 

172. There are three conventions of the country : a 
collective convention of the country and the lord ; a 
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eoQvention^ or court of judgmenf; and law by the 
judges; attd a convention of the bards according to 
the privilege and institute of the bards of the isle of 
Britain. 

173. There are three common protections t the pro- 
tection of the convention, or the court of the country ; 
the protection of a place of tvorship i and the protection 
of the ploughman and his team at work. 

174. There ate three indispensibles of a convention, 
or efficient court : that it be guaranteed by the privilege 
and authority of the person who forms and supports it j 
that it be legally proclaimed under the protection of 
silence and requisition of a year and a day, by the 
public crier, and be repeated unto the end of three 
years and three days; and that the time and. placel 
where it is to be supported, be fixed, so that both may 
be fully known according to custom. Where these 
things occur, nothing more is necessary than procla- 
mation upon silence and requisition, and what is enacted 
shall be established by judgment so far as it is efficient 
iti every court and convention of the country and the 
lieighbonring country, so long as the convention that 
forms it continues its office and privilege of a convention 
and court. 

175. There are three kinds of legal votes : the collec-* 
tive vote of the sovereignty and tribe of the country 
and the neighbouring country for legislation, by 
enacting, abrogating, or improving the law, and this 
is called the vote of the sovereignty and of the neigh- 
bouring country ; the second is the vote of the country, 
which is called the vote of three hundred men ; and 
the third is the vote of the court which is given by the 
jurors^ or elders of the country or tbe tribe, under 
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th« proteptiiDD wd privUps^ o( the court which de6i4et 
I9pan l))e iimnb^ri being from seven to jQfty men. 

176. Thfi^P are tj^r^e courts of hw s the court of the 
hundred^ and commot ; the court of the chief, which 19 
a «H»urt i £ th^ lord or k^^g of this district ; and the col- 
leptlv^ cQilft pC the sovereignty and neighbouring 
^pptryi which is superior to the two others* 

177. There are three authorities for tho customft of 
tb9 court and the law : the chief court of the king $ the 
\^w of the ooustry 5 and the customs appertaining to 

thf la both, 

178. X4aw emanates from three sources : the^ neeessi*^ 
^f» of circumstances; the mutually penetrating wisdoB% 
^ ifise v^fn^ and the. accordance of the tribe aud s^ve^, 

'^^^gpty in their decision. 

179. There ivre three indispensibles of a convention. 
im4 law : obitgatory customs ; the record of experieace^f 
and tl^e pleadings. 

}SXk There are three things which set the law ajsideji 
^ injuries of the country and the tribe; the changes 
«f |i«ae and their consequences which render both tha 
law a»4 ciistom useless f and a covenant guaranteed kf 
legal wilnesses, 

181. There are three objections to^custom : uncertain 
Fank 5 expression by it 5 and bad example* Where one 

* The himdrei contained 25600. Welsh, or 51200 EngUsh acres, ncurl^ 
The hundred or Cantrev had the fonowing sub^visioiis. 
4AereBl'fana. 
4 Vwm 1: ipherUance« 
4 Inheritances 1 tenure. 
4 Tenures 1 township. 
4TV)wnaNi»4lnian)r. 
12 Maaprs and 2 townships equal 1 comnu^ 
Q Commots 1 hundred. 
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of these things occurs il becomes amUguous^aiid \riamrt 
the three occur together^ they destroy it. 

182. There are three things that render the law ua^ 
certain : eunaing, deception^ .and false judgment, when 
some time 'has elapsed before they are noticed ; for then 
neither of the three can be sifted nor corrected^ on ac^ 
count of the uncertainty of the claim. 

183. There are three things which no person can ba 
responsible for : an evil act not within the reach of the 
law ; an action which cannot be shewn to be mischievous > 
and the finding of any thing lost^ the loser of which not 
being known by any person in the country. For these 
three things, no person is responsible in law> except 
upon evidence ; and where tbia cannot be obtainedi the 
matter terminates. 

184. There are three strong restimonies: an oath 
upon the entrails 1*^ a mutual confession; and n 
cdbiain of circumstantial evidence, which cannot be 
doubted. 

185. There are three things whick may supersede th|i> 
law: that which is done by the king, to enfopoe ttuth 
abd justice, and to cherish conscience and m^cy f pri- 
vilege, where nothing can be done that operate»against 
it ', and a contract acknowledged by the parties, and 
eonfirmed by witnesses. 

186. There are three things that must be listened to 
by the court and the judge: a complai«l, a petition^ 
and a reply; and the petsoawho is denied this right 
bas the privilege of appealing to the vote of the countrji 
as caUeA together by the chief of bis tribe. 

* To sirewr upon the entnuU of any animal was used pn oert&oi ocoMiona 
bj thif patriarcbal Jew^. and also by the Ofeeks. The fona then k rerj 
Mident. 
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187* There are three things that are stated before the 
court and the judge : a claim, the defeDce, and the 
decision. 

188. There are three things which the sovereignty 
and judicature ought especially to support, protect and 
establish in the country and the tribe: truth, justice, 
and tranquility; or, according to others, truth, the 
sciences, and tranquility. 

189. There are^three elements of a plea : sight, word 
and act. 

190. There ar^ three who do not require the presence 
of the country : the king, a religious worshipper of the 
convention, and the law ; for where these three are, the 
presence of the country is not necessary. 

191. There are three justifiable reasons for not attend- 
ing to the citation of a convention, or of a court : floods 
in the rivers which have neither bridges tiof ferries ; 
the cry of the country on account of an enemy's army 
from a bordering kingdom, when within hearing of the 
horns ; and unavoidable illness preventing. - 

192. There are three who are naturally mute: a 
youth before fourteen'*^ years of age ; a sick and painful 
person keeping his bed ; and he who is naturally dumb 
or mute from accident, and does not know a letter. 

193. There are three kinds of proprietors; those that 
are naturally free born, retainers of the court, and men 
of learning. The first of the three are called commoners, 
and have the privilege of tenure upon land and emolu- 
ments; the second have the privilege of office, as de-^ 
clared by law ; and the third, who are men of learnings 

* The youth and sick person were so called, because the first had no vote 
in public concerns tn account af his youtb> whilst the second could not lie- 
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have the priyilege of teachers; that is, a rate from 
e^erjr plough within the district io whteh they are au- 
thorised teachers ; the privilege of land in freedom ; and 
free maintenahcie by privilege of their sciences. . 

194. There are three legal pHvileges : natural privi- 
leges, the privilege of land, and the privilege of office; 
and every privilege is placed under the protection of 
the country and tribe by vote^ and the power of con*r 
^ening the country and tribe is given tQ the chiefs of 
the tribe. 

195. There are three duties incumbent upon the 
teachers of the country and the tribe, . being learned 
men: i« To impart instruction to the commoners in 
their families, in places of religious worship, in the 
courts of the district, and in the conventions guaranteed 
of time and place. 2. Second, to keep an authentic 
record respecting privileges, customs, familiies, pedigrees 
of nobility by honourable marriages, heroic actions, 
and respecting the most excellent of every thing of the 
country and tribe that is performed in the court and in 
the sacred place, in peace and in war. 3. And thirds 
they are to be ready at every appointed place and time, 
according to the necessity of the country and the tribe 
that they may serve for reward and free maintenance, 
by giving instruction, counisel and knowledge upon 
sacred subjects ; by reciting the authentic records; by 
showing skilfal things ; by urging the improvement ne* 
cessary, or that may be demanded, in consequence of 
the situation of the country and tribe, as there may be 
refusals from the country and the bordering kingdom, 
the Court and the sacred place; by giving proper form 
to notices and proclamations; by^ making the public 
crier commit them to memory ; and by writing down 
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what ifi giFen by judgment and custom, in a propct 
book of records. More than thin ia not required of the 
teachers of the country, who are men of reading and 
writing, of scientific reflection and wisdom, la^l they 
should not be able to attend to their regular duties, and 
do what they are required in their oflBice as regularly 
indueted teachers. 

196. There are three mutual bonds of a social state : 
the sciences, justice, and agriculture. 

197. There are three conventional persons who have 
free mmntenance : the bard, the judge, and the family 
representative. 

10ft. There are three who have free maintenance in 
eoQsequenee of an accident : a natural artist who makes 
a sew discoTery in the arts for the benefit of the citi- 
lens; a Coroner who escapes from a ship wrecked at 
sea ; and a fieeble person, who being in danger of losing 
Ins fife, is saved by a Cambrian. 

19d. There are three persons who are supported by 
free maintenance : the aged ; the infant ; namely a 
child, whether male or female ; and a stranger with a 
barbarous language. The person who is so supported is 
one who has neither office nor labour, and who has full 
maintenance gratuitously, by common coR'tribution. 

SOO. The persons who have free maintenance obtain 
their emoluments by three things: 1. Five acres of 
free land, 2. Where this cannot be obtained on ac* 
count of circumstances, then the plevgh ' peuny. 9. 
Where this cannot be obtained, then the spear penny, 
or the spear contribution ; that is, a contribution pro^- 
portioned to the case, by every family of the tribe. 

201. There are three blows that are not to be resent- 
ed; 1. A fiithev striking bis son, to oblige him to kara 
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or to correct him for a fault. 2. The chief of the tribe 
striking his kinsman^ as a punishment for neglect^ and 
to make him remember his counsels 3, And a lord 
striking one of his men in tlie day of battle and of com- 
bat, to make him attend to his duty. 

202. The lord may strike his men in three ways when 
marshalling them : with his truncheon, or rod of office ; 
with the flat part of his sword; and with his open 
hand. No fine can be demanded for these blows; for 
they are giren only to admonish, illustrate, and to 
guard against neglect of duty. 

203. There are three customary standing forms res- 
pecting a convention : that the customary day for com^* 
mencing the convention, the pleading, and decision, be 
known ; that the place be well known, being within the 
sight and hearing of the country and the tribe, so that 
every one may know where the place is as. well as the 
time and the day ; and the privilege of meeting in peact 
and tj*anquility by the established custom of the comitry 
and the tribe, and that naked arms be not presented 
against any person who attends the convention. Without 
such privilege no honourable convention can be support- 
ed, for the regulation, judgment and instruction of the 
country and the tribe, according as the justice, trati- 
quility, necessities and fortunes of the country and the 
neighbouring country may require, and as becomes a 
civilized country, when attending to becoming' regula- 
tions and praise-worthy and honourable sciences. 

204. There are three indispensible persons in a court : 
a lord organising it as its guarantee ; a scholar, or man 
of learning to record the pleadings ; and a judge or 
jurors to pronounce sentence. Without these, there 
can be no legal court. . j 

K 
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205. There are three indispeosibles of law : privilege, 
which is authority ; a judge; and a witness. Without 
these, every law will remain inactive. 

206. There are three things necessary to form a legal 
witness: that he be an efficient man; that he be a 
faithful man ; and that he be a fellow citizen. 

207* Judgment according to the privilege of law 
depends upon three things : evidence, circumstance, and 
conscience ; for neither law nor justice can require 
more than a conscientious decision, as far as it can be 
eflFected by evidence, truth and justice. 

208. There are three chief officers of the court : the 
. chancellor, the attorney or advoqate, and the apparitor, 

and these are called the three requisite officers of the 
court, because a court cannot be held without them. 

209. There are three persons that are to be provided 
with advocates in the court, by the king or the lord (tf 
the court : a woman whether married or single ; a person 
who is dumb by nature ; and a foreigner with a bar* 
barous language. The foreigner is also entitled to 
protection and support by spear allowance^ which con* 
-sists in the bounty of the country and the lord, lest he 
should die by famine and cold until he be restored to 
hid station, as it respects country and tribe. 

210. There are three who must be silent in tho con* 
vention. 1. The lord, or the king ; for he }s noji to open 
the business, but to listen ; and after he has heard ^hat 
has been advanced, he may say what he may deem ne- 
ces^ry as to the sense of the law, and the verdict which 
the law requires. 2. The judge, for it is not right for 
him to speak until he declare his judgment as to that 
which has been proved in his court by attestation and 
evidence and that which the jurors have asserted. 3. And 
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a surety, who is not obligated to answer any one except 
the judge, or the jurors. 

21 L There are three disputes which can only be de- 
cided before the judges and competant jurors. 1. The 
adopticm of a person *into a tribe, or his rejection from 
it ; and a claim to inheritance by a bondman through 
maternity upon the fourth of his lineal descendants, or 
by a Cambrian returning from exile. 2. Disputes res- 
pecting landed property. 3. And third, deciding on 
terms of peace between countries and tribes in times of 
war and murders. In sqch cases, no permanent termi- 
nation of the disputes can be made, except in the 
presence of the lord, or one appointed in his place. 

212. There are three things which the judge must do 
in the court : to send embassies according to the ne- 
cessity of the king, the country and the tribe ; to discuss 
and regulate disputes and contentions which may be 
brought in his court ; and to confirm by his legal 
sentence that which the jurors may determine; and 
that un<{er hostageship, if the law should require it. 

213. There are three kinds of judges. 1. The judge 
of the supreme court, who is to be a chief counsellor 
and at the head of the co-equals of the sovereignty of 
the district. He ought to be constantly with the king, 
or the lord of the district, reciting the law to him, that 
every case that may come before him may be rightly 
determined ; and his office is that of supreme judge 
over all the sovereignty, and to the utmost bounds of 
its limits. 2. The second is the judge of the commot, 
whose duty it is to hold a court, a legal record, and its 
pleadings ; and the court of the commot shall be held 
where there is a complaint and a plea ; there the judge 
shall prepare for it, and support the pleadings. For the 
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law has enacted that it is best to decide where the act 
has been committed. 3« The third is a judge who is a 
juror by privilege, being a lauded proprietor ; and be 
fihall be a retainer of the court to give a verdict in coji* 
junction with his peers of the court of the commot aud 
hundred in Dyved,^ Glamorganshire and Gwent.f For 
in those countries, every efficient man, being a landed 
proprietor, is a juror according to custom ; and there 
must not be less than seven of such jurors to give a 
verdict, thoqgh there may be as many as forty two; and 
their judgment and decision are called the verdict of 
the court. 

214. There are three persons incapable of holding the 
office of a judge : 1. The inefficient man, as being deaf, 
blind, maimed, leprous, insane, dumb, or as having a 
natural impediment in his speech. 2. The second is a 
foreigner, or bondman before he obtains liberty; that is, 
before he obtains the privilege of being free born, which 
is not acquired before the ninth in descent ; for a bond- 
man ought not to be preferred before free born citizens, 
3. The third is one who is ignorant of the law and the 
eountry sciences. For a commoner who is ignorant of 
the law and the customs of the country and the tribe, 
cannot judge of rights to land, the privilege of office, 
plots for murders, and various other things in law, be^* 
cause he has not obtained judicious instructions. No 
person who is ignorant or unlearned, ought to decide 
upon any thing whatever in law ; for neither sense nor 
reason is to be expected from such persons, but merely 

• An andent division of South Wales of which Pembrokeshire formed the 
principal part. In ancient times it was a principality. 

t Gwent, a fair open region. It comprehended parts of the counties of 
Gloucestershire and Hereford, as well as all Monmouthshire. Caer FFenf, 
or the yienta Siiurum of the Romans was the capital. The name is nov 
confined to Monmouthshire. 
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blind impulses of anger, and conseqaently no conscien- 
tious justice can be obtained. 

215. There are tbree ways in which a judgment 
and verdict may be unjust. 1. By deciding upon that 
which is not before the court, and which is not 
heard nor thoroughly sifted, as the defendant could 
prove it. 2. By deciding upon a cause before it, 
contrary to law, whether it be the king, the lord of 
the court, the juror, or another person in the court 
that perverts the decision. 3. And third, when the 
judge, being ignorant, acts without warrant of his office i 
and in that case he is called an unworthy judge or de- 
eider. When a free born Cambrian is injured by such 
a decision, he has a right to appeal to the vote of the 
country, convened by the protection and privilege of 
the chief of the tribe. In like manner the bondman 
shall be protected by his lord and master, who shall 
claim for him the privilege of a public vote as for a free- 
born Cambrian, so that his bondman may not suffer an 
injury. The bondman who has the privilege of mater- 
nity, claims the full protection of the chief of the tribe, 
because every free born Cambrian female has a right to 
his protection. Further, if a lord and master act in- 
juriously and unlawfully to his bondman, the latter has 
a right to the protection of the lord of the district, or 
of the king ; and if a man of the king, or of the lord of 
the district should do him an injury, the king or the 
lord of the neighbouring country must protect him, 
and do him justice according to law ; and if the bond- 
man should desert in consequence of ill treatment, no 
hue and cry must be raised after him. 

216. By three losses there will be rapine : the loss of 
A man, the los0 of land, and the loss of moveable 
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property. If the king or the lord of the district take 
more than the law authorises of any one of the three^ 
the loser is entitled to the decision of the countiy, and 
he that takes them must repay^ and indemnify the in- 
jured 3 and if any other person take away his property, 
he can bring an action against the aggressor. 

217. There are three losses in which there can be no 
identification : flour, bees, and coined money, because 
each species is so perfectly like and similar; and there 
can be no claim respecting them, except by testimony, 
or by the confession of the thief who stole them. 

218. There are three persons who ought to demand 
hostages from the king, or the lord of the district, lest 
they should be injured by them, and for the security of 
the country and the people. 1. He who is threatened 
with loss of life and limb by another, ought to require 
it by oath upon the sacred relic, or upon the conscience, 
in the protection of God and his truth. 2. He who 
opposes the equity of law because of the mischief he has 
fiuflbred by it. 3. A member of the general conven- 
tion, who has been no more than three days in the 
country, and who has not given legal submission to the 
lord of the district or to the baron. He ought to demand 
it, lest he be injured, though there be no complaint 
against him. A baron is a free born landed proprietor, 
being the head of a family, and having the privilege of 
giving a verdict in court. 

219. There are three kinds of relics to swear by : the 
rod of office belonging to a religious worshipper, the 
name of God, and hand joined in hand ; and these are 
called hand relics. There are three other modes of 
swearing : a declaration upon conscience, a declaration 
in the face of the sun ; and a strong declaration in the 
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protection of God and his truth. In subsequent times 
the form of oath was given by the Ten Commandments^ 
the Gospel of Si. John^ and the blessed cross.* 

220. There are three things necessary to effect the 
recognition of a person : a fixed home, the privilege of 
country and tribe, and gifts guaranteed by the citizens. 

221. There are three men who are exempt by privi- 
lege from attending to the public horn, or from taking 
the sword in hand ; that is, they are not to march to 
battle: the bard, the artist, and an officer of the 
court ; because the services of these three cannot be 
dispensed with. 

222. There are three legal weapons : a sword, a spear, 
and a bow and twelve arrows in the quiver ; and every 
man who is the head of a family, is bound to keep these 
in readiness on account of an army from the bordering 
kingdom, strangers, and other hordes of depredators. 
But none are allowed to have arms except the free bom 
Cambrian, or the bondman upon the third of his lineal 
descendants, so that they may guard against treachery 
and concealed murder. 

223. There are three possessionships of land : break- 
ing it up with the plough without objection, and fully 
continuing it unto the third ploughing j the first fire; 
and priority of verdict ; that is to say, by giving the 
first verdict in a court according to the privilege of the 
person who possesses the land, he being a free born 

* The words in Italics seem to have been added by some modern tran- 
scriber, more zealous for the forms in use among Christians than for the 
purity'of the text. For, 1. Though the bardic worship is often alluded to in 
these triads, Christianity is never, this passage excepted. 2. The manner 
in «hich it is appended and the phraseology used prove that it formed no 
part of the originali and is, therefore, spurious. 
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Cambrian, and can bring proof of this through the full 
circle of ancestry. The ancestors of a man. are. his 
father, his grandfather, his great grandfather, and from 
these upwards to the ninth degree in descent and blood } 
and they are called elders. 

224. There are three defences of the frontiers : pre- 
occupation, privilege, and title. But according to 
another book, it is as follows : There are three defences 
of the frontiers : the kind, which denotes distinction 
by priority of claim, or by priority of tribe ; privilege, 
which is a grant from the tribe to a man as a recompense 
for what he has done for its benefit ; and warranty, 
which is a grant of the country and the lord in conven- 
tion, because justice requires it as an equivalent, or as 
a reward to foreigners by privilege of maternity in the 
tourth degree, or in any other case whatever that 
may be decided by the warrant of the court and the 
convention. So the law of Dyvnwal Moelmud enacts ; 
and he was the best legislator the Cambrians ever had.* 

226. There are three records of a tribe : record of a 
court of law; record of the chief of the tribe in con- 
junction with his seven elders ; and the bardic record. 
The record of a court of law stands with this judge ; the 
record of the chief of the tribe abides with his seven 
elders with respect to the rights and circumstances of 
the tribe ; and when one chief of the tribe dies, the 
seven elders are to impart it to his successor ; and the 
bardic record remains with the bards who are inducted 
by masters and the privilege of a convention. These 
three records are called the three authentic records of 



* The encomium passed on Dyvnwal Moelmud in this triad, is evidently 
the Addition of some transcriber ; as such, I have marked it in Italics. 
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the country and tribe ; and all pedigrees of rank and 
privileges of arms are decided by their authority. The 
privilege of bearing arms arises from the right of 
land, and where the privilege of bearing arms is as- 
certained by the authentic records and armorialbear-- 
ings, such becomes evidence in every dispute respecting 
property in land. 

226. There are three things that lead to the record 
of the court: a recollection of the agreement of both 
parties ; a recollection of the termination of a dispute, 
wherein the parties joined issue, the one denying and 
the other affirming it ; and a recollection of the in- 
justice which a lord did to his man in the court, 

227. There are three testimonies of the dead in causes 
respecting land. 1. The testimony of heirs down to 
their great grand children, or lower, if the court think 
them credible, as to what they heard from their an- 
cestors in former times ; and such are called, <^ Inform- 
ants of memory and conscience." 2. Second, the elders 
of the country and tribe, as to what they know respect- 
ing the pedigree and family. S. And third, the back 
fire stone of the father, grandfather, great grandfather, 
or any other of the tribe of the plaintiff; or the place 
where his ancestors built upon the land, which must be 
proved by the mark and tradition of the tribe and 
country. These shall stand in lieu of witnesses, where 
no better can be obtained,against opposition and opposing 
word, by bringing the cause before a court of law, or 
before the verdict of the country. 

228. There are three kinds of customs which are to be 
maintained. First, a custom that sets the law aside. Se- 
cond, a custom that excels the law by its justice whence it 

L 
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has authority by the deoteion of the king's court aod bf 
use and obligation before memory : but its aulhority is 
limited to the place where it obtained confirmation by 
usage. ^ And third, a custom which excels the law 
by natural events ; but this kind of custom is not bind-^ 
ing either upon the plaintiff nor defendant. It mer^y 
stops a complaint and prosecution, and transfers i% to 
the verdict of the country, which denotes the oath of 
fifty men^ who are elders of the tribe^ If it be eatab^ 
lished'by these, it cannot be subsequently opposed ; andj 
^ t^herefore, it is called law^ and is recorded and observed 
by the court. 

229. Qn account of three things a man los^ his 
patrimony : giving uotice to a bordering kingdom to the 
injury of bis lord and his tribe ; betraying bis lord* w ft 
judge; and killing a man from dowaright maliea. 
Each of these thre^ forfeits his life» and eanfioi be 
bought off| and all their descendants shall befiome 
strangers, and be placed in the same situation as other 
bondmen, until they recover their right by maternity. > 

230.. There are three indispensibles of law ; prtvUege 
guaranteed by the country and lord ; courtiers, who are 
j.udges and jurors ; and an autheiitic record. 

231. There are three authentic rewrist- foeal auogi 
the book of the court; and a record of th^ chief of the 
tjibe and his elders^^ 

232. T^ere are three ends in view by tastrvfiliiQa 
and record; to convince; to ej^clmde error; and to 
impart satisfaction. 

233. There are three indisp«nsibtes of a hardia in- 
structor; poetic genius from God; instrunttoa by a 

* I follow the «mendatIon proposed by U^e editors of the Myvyr. Archaiologj 
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■Msler ; tfti his office oonfirmed by the decisioii of a 
O0]ivea4ion, 

234. There are ^hrja omameiits of a township : a 
book, an instructor ^o recites poetry^ and a smith 
w;fao is a good workman* 

2S5. There are three iodispensibles of a winter habi- 
tation : firc'-woodi clear water^ and a shepherd of the 
towtHship. 

286. There are three iodispensibles of a summer re* 
sidence : a bootfa;^ a shepherd's dog, and a knife» 
. 237. There are three iadispeosibles of a. booth used as 
a sammer residence $ a roof-beami forks to sapport the 
beam, atid a pen for the flock .; and the person who erects 
it has liberty of cutting timber for that purpose in a wild 
wood. 

2S& There are three kinds of trees that are not to be 
cut down without the permissicsi of the country and the 
lord t oafc, bircb^ and bock*thom. 

239. There are three indisj^els^les of a free bora 
Ifeatleman : his tuok^ bis harp, aud his kettle 5 and they 
are pud for by a geaeral contribution. 

240k There are three indispensibles of a vassal : his 
hearth stone, his biH-book, and his l^ough ; and they are 
jiaad for by general c<Mitrib«tion. 

241. There are three liUfligs that must not be shared 
with another : a sword, a knife, and a tunic ; that is, the 
owner must keep them by right of law. 

342. There are three obstructmns of land : a suit in 
court, the breaking of a ptough, and the buFoing of a 
bouse upon the land. 

243. There are three powerful ones in the world : a 
lord, an idiot, and nothing. 
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• 244. There are three who are not to be exiled from 
land and compelled to go ; that is, it is not proper to 
itnpress them into service : a woman, a bard, and }ie 
that has no landed property; for it is not right to force 
upon them the service of the country, to make thept 
take sword in band, nor to compel them to attend to 
the horn and cry of the country. The, bard has tbe pri- 
vilege of God and his tranquility ; his office is to attend 
to poetry ^ and he ought not to attend to two offices. 
A woman is subject to her husband, and her lord and 
Blaster has a right to her ^ and it is not proper for any 
man to take away another's property and goods. And 
he who has no landed property ought not to be com- 
pelled to draw the sword, because he has no land in 
the country to lose, and it is not proper that he should 
lose his life and limb for another. He is at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations ; and if he should bear the 
sword, he is called the feeble one, and has the privilege 
that belongs to the feeble* 

'. 245. By three things the free bom Cambrian loses 
bis patrimony and the privilege of his tribe e entirely 
removing to a strange country ; cordially uniting him- 
self to n strange army at war with the tribe of the Cam- 
brians jl and by wholly surrendering himself up to a 
strange, victorious array, and that willingly, when he 
might have effected his escape.^ 

246. By three things the Cambrian recovers the pri- 
vilege of his tribe and his free land which he had for^ 
feited : by fully returning from a strange country ; by 
losing all for the sake of Cambria and a Cambrian : and 
by bravely opposing an army of strangers that is victo- 

• The two triads 245 and 246, are merely repetitions of the tiiads 90, 91 
in this series, with some slight variation of phraseology. 
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rious wtien he might have obtained both privilege and 
lands secured to him^ if he had fought on its side. 

247. There are three removals which have no return. 
1. A woman by marriage, for she quits the privilege of 
her family and obtains that of her husband according to 
the authority and will of the law. She can no more 
assume the privilege of her family, neither will the law 
knowingly revoke what it has once determined. 2. A 
person who, possessing an hereditary estate, and after 
being long among foreigners iu a strange country, re- 
turns to his country and obtains his land. If he go 
again among foreigners, it is not proper for him to 
return any more, aqd if he should do so, he cannot 
obtain his patrimony. The. lord of the district shall 
become the guardian of it, until he ascertain to which 
of the family it belongs, and then he shall give it him. 
3. An illegitimate child, whether he be acknowledged 
or disowned by the tribe, and whatever is decided upon 
respecting him, ought not to be revoked. An illegiti^ 
mate son, is either the son of another man, or a son 
begotten by illicit commerce, who is legally adopted by 
another to be his son and heir. 

248. There are three courts of the country, which are 
regulated by different iisi^es with respect to jurisdiction 
and the station of the retainers of the court and the 
officers : one in Powys ; one in Caerleon on Usk, which 
is that of Glamorgan and the Southern division of 
Cambria; and one in North Cambria. Nevertheless 
there is one original consociate court which is supreme 
over these three countries ; that is to say, a collective 
convention of the country and the neighbouring country 
determining by vote. By its fiovereign pleasure alone, 
laws are enacted in Cambria; for neither one nor the 
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by right of law and equality to make a law^ except by 
Hie consent of the otfaei's. 

According to the custom of Powysi a mayor^ chan*- 
cdlor, one assessor who is a judge of the district^ a 
priest to write the pleas, and an apparitor, form a courts 
Beyond these, Powys has had nd other retainers of the 
eourt ^d officers by custom from before the menniry 
and tradition of the country and the tribe. 

The court of the couutlry and lan^ in North Cambria 
is composed of the fbllowing officers : that is to say^ 
the lord of the commot, unless the prinee himself be 
there; a mayor, chanodlor> one judge of the district^ 
a pritot fr6m either Clynog, Bangor, or Penmon, to 
ik^rite the pleadings, add an apparitor. 

The court of the Soudiem division of Cambria* which 
is called that of Caerleon on Usk, is composed of the 
prince or king; and in his place, when he is absent, of 
the lord of the hundred or commot ; and with him the 
mayor, the chancellor, the scholar of the court to write 
the pleadings and records, the apparitor, and a number 
of jurors or judges. Every landed proprietor who k 
legally the head of a family in the Southern division of 
Cambria, Olamorgan And Gweat, is a juror or a judge. 
The number of jurors may be from sevea to fourteen ; 
and further, from twenty one to fifty men ; and their 
decision is called the verdict of the vouri. 

Ill Powys and North Cambria there is but one judge 
of the district, but in the countries of the Southern 
division of Cambria, which comprehends Cardigan^ 
Pembroke, Glamorgan and Gwent, there are many 
jurors by privilege, in right of Lmd and family, but 
Uiere is no juror or judge of district there. The jurors 
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are appointed by the silent vote of the elders and the 
chief of the tribe. On this account it is said, that a 
court can be formed in the Southern Division of Cam- 
bria by these three ; that is to say, by the king, or the 
lord of the commot in his place ; the chanoellor who is 
a learned man ; and a number of jurors. One or other 
of the jurors may act as apparitor in the court, or the 
chancellor may perform the office. 



'So ends the triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud, called triads 
of the social state of the country wd the neighbouring 
country. Every poet and geneologist ought to know 
the privileges and customs of the country and the tribe 
of the Cambrians particularly ; the privileges of rank 
and the kinds of justice 3 the privileges of armorial bear- 
ings with reference to nobility and inheritances; and 
the privilege and want of privilege which affect stran- 
gers. He ought also to know these triads before he can 
claim a right to honour, as confirmed by the convention, 
on account of vocal song^ according to the privilege and 
institute of the bards of the ancient Cambrians.^ 

• * 1%% alwve 18 a translatioii of a note which occurs at the end of Dymwal 

Moel«(iu4'8 triads* 
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THE LAWS OF 
HOWEL THE GOOD, 

FROM AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE WELSH SCHOOL, IN LONDON* 

THE FIRST BOOK, 

Containing the Laws which relate to the Court. 
PREFACE. 

HowEL the Good, the son of Cadell, and prince of all 
Cambria, saw the Cambrians injuring each other from 
the imperfections of the laws ; and he summoned to him 
six men from every commot in the principality : four of 
them being laymen, and the other two clergymen. The 
clergymen were summoned before the meeting of the 
laymen, that nothing might be decided contrary to ' the 
sacred writings. At the time they came together, they 
fasted ; and they did so^ that all who came there should 
behave properly at that solemn time, and that they 
should do nothing wickedly at a period so splendid. 
And by the counsel and consent of the wise men who 
came there, they examined the ancient laws. Some of 
them they considered worthy to be preserved, some 
they improved, others they entirely abrogated, and 
some new ones they enacted. 

And after they published the laws and decided to 
establish them, Howel gave them his authority, and 
commanded them to be scrupulously observed. And 
Howel and the wise men who were with him^ placed 
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their mftlddioftiaD and that of all the Cambriaas, upon. 
eFery person who would not keep the laws; and 
they ioToked their malediction apon the jadge who, 
should receive a bribe to bias a dedsioo, and upon the 
lord who should give it him, and who should not respeet 
the three pillars of the law, the price of wild and tame 
and every thing that appertains to them^ or that might 
be necessary to the people from their nse^ 

OFFICERS OF THE COURT. 

And he began with the Court first; apd appointed 
twenty four officers in the court. 



1. Hie Muster of the Household* 

2. Domestic Chaplain. 

3. The Steward of the Household. 



4. Master of the Hawks. ' 12. Physician. 

5. Judge of the Palace. | 13. Butler. 

6. Maatet of the Horse. : 14. Door-Keeper. 
' - ' 15. Cook. 

16. Torch-bearer. 



7. Page ojT the Chamber. 

8. Domestic Bard. 



9. Crier. 

10. Chief Huot9iBa9« 

11. Mead Brewer. 



The Queen's Officers. 

t steward of the Household, t 5. MiUd of Hommr* 

2. Priest. % 6, Door-Keeper. 

SL Master of the Hone. % 7. Cook. 

4. Page of the Chamber. \ 8. Torch-Bearer. 

SUNDRY PRIVILEGES. 

* The officers mentioned above, mess together. 

Three times in the year the twenty four officers are 
entitled to receive, according to law, their woollen gar- 
ments from the king and their linen garments from the 
^ueen ; viz, at Christmas, Easter, and Wtiitsuntide. 

The king must grant the queen a third of his income 
from landed property ; and the servants of the king also^ 
must give a third of theirs to the queen's servants. 

M 
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The price of the king is his three-fold fine of satisfae^ 
tion for insult. The king may be insulted in three ways^ 
First, by violating his protection, when the person to 
whom he gives protection is murdered. Second, when 
two kings meet together upon the frontiers of their res^ 
peetive kingdoms on account of confederation, and the 
retinue of the one murder a man belonging to the re- 
tinue of th^ other in the presence of the two monarchsr 
The third is by seducing his wife, the fine for which shall 
be doubled or even trebled. 

The fine for insulting the king of Aberfraw^ shall be 
paid as follows : a hundred cows from every hundred in 
his lordship, a rod of gold as long as himself and as 
thick as his little finger, and a dish of gold as broad as 
his face and as thick as a husbandman's nail, who has 
been a husbandman for seven years. 

The gold shall be paid only to the kfng of Aberfraw. 

The queen may be insulted in three ways : by vio- 
lating the protection which she gives; by striking her; 
and by snatching any thing out of her hand. The fine 
of satisfaction for insulting her is a third of that which 
is paid for insulting the king ; and this without either 
gold or silver. 

The king ought to have thirty six horsemen in his 
retinue. These are the twenty four officers and his 
twelve guests, besides his family,, his honourable men, 
his servants^ his minstrels, and his dependants; and 
these are called the king's retinue. 

* A village in Anglesea, which Rodri the Great honoured by appointing it 
as the seat of government for North Wales^r It is now an obscure plate ex- 
hibiting nothing of its fonner re^al splendour, and proving the ioAtftbiUty off 

all human establishments. 
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THE HEIR APPARENT. 

The heir apparent 18 he who is entitled to reign after 
the king, and, next to king and queen, he is the most 
honourable person. He ought to be either the king's 
son, or nephew. His seat in the palace is between the 
guest and the master of the hawks, being the sixth man 
at mess with the king. His lodging is in the hall, and 
the king's sons with him. The colleetor of fuel must 
light Ms fire, and shut 4be doors. His service of H>eat 
and drink must be plentifuL and all his expence is de- 
frayed from the king's coffers ; and he also receives his 
bridles, his steeds, his dogs, his rings, his ornaments 
and his arms from the king. He must not part with 
any of these without the king's permission ; and if he 
should die, be must leave his steeds and his dogs to the 
king, for he ought not to pay a heriot except to him. 
The reason why he ought not to do it is, he is one of 
the king's family ; and the king's family are his sons, 
bis nephews and his first cousins. Some say that the 
heir apparent is one 'Of these, but others maintain that 
he is the person only to whom the king shall give hopes 
of succeeding him. He is the third man who must 
support a feast in the palace, and the servants must 
stand before him whilst waiting on him the same as be^ 
fore the king. He must not leave the king for a ^single 
night, even if he should desire it. 

The price of the heir apparent is one third of the 
price of the king. The fine for insulting him is one 
third of that which is paid for insulting the king, but 
without the gold. His protection is to take the offender 
to a place of safety. His steed must have plenty of 
provender. His dogs are of the same value with those 
of the king. The heir apparent and those we have 
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mentioned ab^ve, shall possiiss these priyileges until 
they obtahi land ; after that^ they shall take the privi* 
lege which bdongs to such land ; but if they obtain n 
villeiaagey the priYilege of such land shall be raised and 
become fred» No servaht has any claim upon him ia 
Ike three great festivals, for he has a right to be waited 
tapon gratuitously. 

SEATS OF HONOUR. 

There are fimirteen me^ In the palaee ; foidr of tbem 
have their seats bf^lo# the partition^* aad tiSn above 
it 

The first is the king, who mtfst sit next the fire^ Next 
io him the torch-bearer; thea the guest ; then the heir 
apparent; then the masteir of the hawks; then t)ie 
footholder, f o be about the dish with him ; and then the 
fhyjsieiafi,! to be abodt the fire with hlm^ Next the fire 
en the othel* side, sks the doinestie chaplain to bless 
the food andchauht the Lord's Prayer ; ahd the brier 
must strike the pillar above his head. Next to him 
alts the judge of the osul*t ; then the bard of precedency ; 
and the smith of the c<iurt liits on the end of the fbrm 
before the priest. The inadter of the housfehold must 
isit at the lower etod.of the hall, With his left hand oj^ 
posite the frodt dodr. Tho6e of the family Wbtofa ha 
desires roust sit with him, aad the others on thb opposite 
side towards the door. The dbidestie bafd sits on eithlsr 
side of the master of the household. The master of the 
horse must be hear the fire #itfa the kin^, \Hiilst the 
chief huntsman is to b0 on the oth^r side of it^ iHth the 
priest. 

* Most of the halls in the old mansions in Wales were divided by parti- 
tions. The king, or the lord, With his select friends sat in th^ upper part, 
nrhilst the comnion gaests and servaats remained in th^ lower onfe. 
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MASTER OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The master of the household ought tobetheking'ssoni 
or nepheiar, or one of dignity sufficneat for that importaut 
office* No freeholder's sou can be master of the house- 
bold, beoiause he receives his privilege from tbe king^ 
and not from the son of a freeholder. In consequenoe 
of thiS; the people of North Wales do not include hint 
in the number of the twenty four officersi but merely 
place him below the steward of the faoasehold. His, 
price is one third of the king's price j and the fine for 
insulting him is one third of the king's fioe^ the gold 
excepted. His protection"^ consists in bearing away the 
criminal to a place of safety. His seat is withbisleft hand 
towards the door. He must give tbe harp into the hands 
of the domestic bard in the three great festivals. His 
lodging is in tbe largest and most central house in the 
town ; and those of the family whom be desires, shaH 
be with him, whilst the rest must lodge round about 
hnBy so that they maybe ready to supply his necessities. 
He is entitled to the second most honourable dish in 
.the court, and to be first served after iitie king. His al- 
lowance are three dishes, and three hornfoh of tbe 
best lifuor that is in tbe courts He claims a third of any 
fine imposed for an injury done bdow tbe entrance ; 
and if any man be guilty of indecorum abovetlie entrance, 
and he seize him, or any of the family for him^ he is 
entitled to one third of the fine that may be imposed. 
H(e ought to have his clothes from the king in the three 
great festivals i ^s also his steeds, his dogs^ his hawks, 
and his arms. His dogs ieire of the same value as the 
kihg'd dogis, as also his hawks. The king must find him 

* In almost all ancient countries, privileged individuals had a right 6f 
protecting criminals, who appFied to them ; and the Charch is still a sanctu- 
^7 in some countries. 
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two shares of provender for his horse. He receives his 
linen clothing from the queen. The smith of the court 
must give him four horse shoes once a year, with their 
complement of nails^He receives three pounds every year 
from the king, as his service money ; and twenty pence 
from every pound the king receives for causes respect- 
ing landed property. He also claims twenty pence from 
every man of the family the first year he begins to ride 
on horseback. If the king receive any m^n of the fami- 
ly in anger^ the master of the household must invite 
him into his presence and reconcile him to the king. 
When it is necessary for the family to go to pillage,* or 
upon any other business, he can select whom he pleases, 
and he must not be disobeyed. He must dwell in the 
hall in the absence of the king, and the officers must 
serve him in waiting in the same manner as the king. 
The family must not part with their clothing without 
his permission. He must be at their head in every 
place, and they can do nothing without his advice. He 
Is entitled to the shares of two men of any booty that 
may be acquired, a country excepted ; and he claims a 
third of the king's third. He is the third person who 
is entitled to a third of the king's third ; the other two 
are the queen and the master of the hawks. He claims 
three hornfuls of liquor ; one he receives from the king, 
the second from the queen, and the third from the 

* Though the Welsh were driven from the fertile plains of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Salop and Chester, by the English, they ever considered them 
as their own. Under this impression, they often made inroads into these 
countries for the purposes of plunder and pillage. Owain Cyveiliog, prince 
of Powys, boasted that his court was entirely kept by the booty taken ia 
these marauding excursions. Hence he triumphantly sings : — " Cup-bearer I 
fill up thy horn with joy. Bear it to Rhys in the court of the hero of 
treasure; the court of Owain, that la ever supported hy spoils taken /ram 
the foe* It is known to support a thousand : its gates ^re eyer open/' 
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meirard of the household ; and these form his allowance/ 
He has a right to a song from the domestic bard when-' 
ever he pleases. He claims medicine free when he 
pleases, except his bloody clothes ; and except also he 
receive one of the three dangerous wounds, which are^ 
a blow upon the head that penetrates the brains, a 
thrust that penetrates into the bowels, and the breaking 
of one of his limbs. He and the family ought to perform 
the circle^ after parting with the king at Christmas. 
The family must divide into three parties, the aged, the 
middle aged, and the young ; and he must be with each 
alternately ; and the party to whom he attaches himself 
has a right to make choice of a house. And whilst he 
shall be on this round he must have his officers with 
, him, with his doorkeeper, his cook, and the officers 
who collect provisions. These are entitled to the skins 
of the animals which are slaughtered ; and the cooks 
must have the suet, the fragments and the entrails. 
After the circuit is finished, he must return to the king 
and remain with him during the remainder of the year; 
neither must he leave him except to go upon his errands. 
The reason is, he is the third man whose presence is in- 
^pensible to the king ; the two others are the domestic 
chaplain and the judge of the court. When the master 
of the household dies, the king claims his steed, his arms, 
his dogs and his hawk, and these in lieu of his heriot^f 

* The circle alluded to, signified an annual custom of obtaining provinon, 
which those that held lands of the king were obliged to pay his officers and 
servants. This tax was always paid a t the same time of the year ; and as the 
long's &mily went round, in a body, to collect it, it was crdled a circle. 
Owain Cyveiliog, prince of Powys, conaposed a poem upon this cu£itom. 

t A heriot, in the ^Velsh laws, signifies a sum of money due to the lord 
from the goods of a vassal, tenant, or feudatory when be died. 
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fio* « member of the king's Gftmlly oogbtnat ta pn^ mt 
herlol^ except hie boree hftrmse, 

DOMBSTIC CHAPLAIN, 

Tbeeeeood ie tbQ domestic obapl^n. Hemustbav^ 
^elwdfreci And also bU olothee tbcee limee io the 
je^^ He receivee hie lineii clothee of the ^jueeii^ and 
Me WMUen garmcnte <4 Ae king. Hie seat ia the hdl, 
ieJ^bcsikthe fire with (be king, and nesA to tbe reoese^ 
%lm% he may eay gm<» and ehwnt the* Lord's prayer. 
His )odf mg is with the eeictoa, and. the sobolara with 
liim« The fiae for insulting him shall be e^ecording to 
the deeiiion of the com*t. His allowance is poe dish of 
meat and a hornful of liquor. He is entitled to aa ohlan 
tlon from tbe king, and from every one who may present 
bim with an oblation in the three great festivals., He 
eleims a third of the king's tenths. He aleo receives a 
tenth from the family, and is ^titled to their mortoary^ 
He is entitled to fourpenoe for every open seal that is 
given respeotiog landed property, and other important 
transactions. He is coititled (o a dayly offering from the 
king upon saying mass, find also to an offering from the 
officers without exception. He has a daim to a. third 
of their service, and to two part9 from the plane where 
be resides ; and in every thing that relates.to al| the 
persons of the court, he has a right to a third of their 
f ervlce. He claims the clothes which the king wears 
whilst fasting. He must be constantly with the king, 
for he is the third indispeusible man. He has a right 
to the gift of his steed, as he employs it in the king's 
service. No bishop must present any person to the king's 
chapels without bis permission. 

STEWARD OF THE HOUSEHOLD- 

The third is the steward of |he household. He must 
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have his land free, his horse in readiness, and must r'e<* 
ceive his clothing three times in the year; that is, he 
receives his woollen clothing from the king and hi^ 
likien clothing frqm the queen. The fine for insulting: 
him is nine cows and one hundred and eighty silver 
pennies. His price is one hundred and eighty nine cow8« 
He ctai ms the clothes of the master of the household in 
Ihe three great festivals. He claims a share of the 
lodgings ; his own is next the court, and all the officers 
with him. He is the chief of all the officers. He claims 
twenty four pence from every officer, when he is presen* 
ted with his office. The skins of the cattle that are 
slaughtered in the kitchen belong to the officers, and the 
steward of the household has a right to two parts of 
them, the cattle of the bailiff of the manor excepted. 
The cook and the steward of the household claim the 
skins ofthesmaller animals, such as sheep, lambs, kids, 
roebucks, fawns, and every small animal that is brought 
into th6 kitchen with its skin about it. He claims ten* 
pence from every pound that the king receives for cau* 
ses respecting landed property. He claims a third of 
ihe fine and amercement of the officers ; and is entitled 
to a third of a fine imposed for indecorum above the 
pillars. If a man be guilty of indecorum below the 
pillars and fly from there above them, the steward of 
the household claims a third of the fine, provided he can 
seize him before he obtain protection. His protection is 
to take the offender to the master of the household, 
and from there to a place of safety. Others say that 
his protection is from the time he begins to stand in his 
office until the last person goes to sleep, taking away 
the offender. He must always prepare the food for the 

N 
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kitchen, and the liquor for the mead cellar. He musf 
wait upon six men at meat, and upon the seventh with 
liquor. These are the king, his elders, his guest, bis 
heir apparent, his master of the havrks, his footholder, 
and his master of the horse, being the seventh wliom he 
must serve with liquor ; for though he is not to eat with 
bim, yet they may drink together. He ought to regulate 
the protection and taste the liquors; and whoever violates 
the protection that he shall arrange, is not entitled to 
any protection. He is entitled to two shares of pro- 
vender for his horse, and four shoes with their comple- 
ment of nails, once a year, from the smith of the court. 
He is entitled to a male hawk from the master of the 
hawks every feast of St. Michael. He is entitled to re- 
ceive of the huntsman, from the middle of February to 
the end of May, the skin of a hind when he desires it; 
and from then to the middle of October t(he skin of a 
stag ; for during those times they are hunted. He must 
take care of the king's share of the booty that is brought 
from a bordering kingdom, until the king wishes to 
dispose of it ; and when the king selects his third, the 
steward of the househould is entitled to chuse his'steei* 
from the king's third. He must swear for the king. 
He must share the supper* money, which is done as 
follows : The supper money is twenty four'silver pennies 
paid at every feast in which mead is drank ; and of these, 
the king's officers receive sixteen pence, and the queen's 
officers eight. Of the sixteen pence which the king's 
officers receive, eight of them belong to the steward of 
the household and the cooks ; the former claims two 
shares and the cooks one. Respecting the other eight 

* Supposed to be money which the guests gave to the officers of the 
cdiirt at great banquets ; but different opinions exist respecting its nature. 
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pennies^ the servants of the chambers receive eight ; 
the door-keeper of the hall two ; the door-keeper of the 
chamber one ; and one belongs to the torch-bearer. Of 
the eight pennies which are awarded to the queen's 
officers, the steward of the household and the cooks re- 
ceive four, and the steward has two shares ; the page 
of the chamber has one ; the maid of honour one 5 the 
door-keeper one ; and one to the torch bearer. 
MASTER OP THE HAWKS. 
The fourth is the master of the hawks. He ought to 
have his horse in readiness, and his land free. His seat 
in the palace is that of the fourth roan from the king, 
at mess with him. His lodging is the kin<g's barn, lest 
his birds should be injured by the smoke. He must 
bring his vessel to the palace to get a 'drink in it, for he 
ought only to quench his thirst, lest his birds be injured 
by neglect. \He is entitled to receive a hand-breadth of 
wax candle, from the steward of the household, to feed 
his birds and to make his bed. He ought not to pay a 
silver penny to the master of the horse, for the king 
himself serves him on three occasions : when he pursues 
his hawk, the king holds his horse ; as he holds his 
horse both when he alights and when he mounts, he 
must hold his stirrup ^ and he holds his horse when he 
goes upon his necessary duty. He Is entitled to the 
hearts and lungs of the animals killed in the kitchen, 
to feed his hawks. He !s entitled to receive a dried 
sheep, or fourpence from the king's vassals ; and once 
a year he must make a circuit among the vassals. H^ 
claims a third of any fine imposed upon his falconers, 
and the commutation fee of their daughters. He is en- 
titled to the skin of a stag in October, and the skin of a 
lAnd in May, to make gloves to train hi$ hawks, and 
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also to make tbeir gesses. He must be honoured with 
three presents the day his hawk kills one of these three 
birds : a bittern, a crane, or a heron. He claims the 
mantle in which the king rides on the three great fes- 
tivals. His protection is to the queen ^ but others say 
that it is to the farthest place his hawk pursues a bird. 
He claims the male hawks, with their nests, and the 
sparrow hawks that may be found on the king's demesne. 
From the time he places his hawk in the mew, until he 
takes it out, he is not obliged to answer any claim that 
may be upop him, except to one of the officers. The 
fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and 
twenty silver pennies, which he receives in triple aug- 
mentation. His price is one hundred and twenty six 
cows, which he is entitled to receive in triple augmen- 
tation. 

JUDGE OP THE PALACE. 
The fifth is the judge of the palace. He his entitled 
to his land free; and receivers his lin^ clothes from 
the queen# and his woollen clothes from the king. His 
seat is about the fire with the king, next to the domestic 
chaplain. His lodging is in the chamber that the king 
sleeps in ; and he receives his pillow and bed-linen from 
the queen, whilst the cushion upoji which the king sits 
during the day, shall be under him at night. Others 
say, that he ought to lodge in the baU* His steed must 
be between the king's steed and the wal|, and is enti* 
tied to two shares of the provender. He is entitled to 
receive a chess-board, made of the bone of sea fish, 
from the queen, and another from the domestic bard ; 
and these toy-ornaments he jcnust nether sell norgivq 
whilst he lives. He claims a man's share with the othei* 
officers. He ought to receive bis steed, from the mas- 
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ter of the horse^ complete io every respeet^ and ready 
fiiddled when be mounts for the purpose of riding. The 
porter must open the large gate for him when coming 
to the palace, and in going in and out ; for be must 
fieyer go through the small gate either in going or 
coming. He claims a man's share of silver pennies be* 
longing to the equerries. He has a right to chuse a 
^teer from the booty which the family has obtained from 
a bordering kingdom, after the king has selected his 
third. fi[e, and the judges with him, have a right to 
twenty four pence from all litigations respecting land- 
^ property, and two shares of il belong to him. He 
must administer justice for the palace, the family, and 
the things which appertain to them. He claims a train- 
ed sps^rrow hawk, or a male hawk from the mftster of 
the hawks. He is the third man whose presence is ne- 
cessary to the king. He claims twenty four pence of 
every judge wboqi he proves; and where he may ad- 
minister justice in conjunction with other judges, he is 
entitled to two men's shares. His protection is to the 
quef n. Whoever may apply to him for protection shall 
obtain it from the time he begins to arrange the first 
cau^, until be finishes the la£|S fpr tb^t day. If a man 
enter intp recognizance with the ju^e of the court, ox 
with ynotber, and be able tP prove that the judge ha^ 
profiouqeed a false sentance, let the judge lose his 
topgue, or let him pay the king the price of it, as $xed 
by the law; but if the accuser shpuld fail in bis pf po^ 
let him pay the judge the fine for the insi^H giv^n. Th^ 
fine for insulting hin^ is six cows and one hupdred and 
turen^y silver pennies^ which be receives in triple a,ug- 
meqtation. Hi^ price is one l^^ndred apd twenty s]4p 
cows, which must be paid in triple apgmentaliioQ. 
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MASTER OP THE HORSE. 
The sixth is the mater of the horse. He ought t0 
have his land free, to receive his linen clothes from the 
queen and his woollen clothes from the king, and to have 
his horse in readiness. His seat is about the recess with 
the king. His lodging is the next house to the barn 
that he may be at hand to divide the provender. He is 
entitled to two shares of provender for his horse. He 
claims four pence for every horse which the king gives, 
except to three men ; these are, the bishop, the master 
of the hawks, and the buffoon. He receives nothing 
for a horse given to the bishop, because he is the king's 
confessor, rises up before him, sits hehind him, and 
holds his sleeves whilst the king washes himself. He 
receives nothing of the master of the hawks on account 
of the three reasons mentioned, in which the king him- 
self waits upon him ; neither does he get any thing of the 
buffoon because he must tye the halter round the horses 
tail and ride the contrary way when he goes from the 
palace. On account of these reasons they pay no silver 
pennies to the equerries. He and the equerries with 
him have a right to the colts that are two years old and 
under, from the king's third of the booty. He is en- 
titled to the king's rain caps, his old saddles of the 
colour of their wood, his old cast off bridles and bis old 
spurs. He ought to carry the king's arms. He has a 
right to the hide of an ox in winter and the skin of a 
buck in summer. No one ought to have the lees but 
the master of the horse ; and he claims a handbreadth 
between the liquor and the lees. He is entitled to skins 
to make halters, and to the legs of animals slaughtered 
in the kitchen. His protection is whilst he partly tires 
the first horse. He claims a third of the fine impose() 
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upon the equerries, with their amerceinent, and the 
commutation fee of their daughters. He has a right to 
receive a horoful of liquor from the king, another from 
the queen, and another from the steward of the house- 
hold; and these, with meat, shall be his allowance* 
The fine for iasultibg him is six cows and one hundred 
and twenty silver pennies, which shall be paid in triple 
augmentation. His price is one hundred and twenty 
six cows, which must be paid by triple augmentation. 
PAGE OP THE CHAMBER. 
The seventh is the page of the chamber. He ought 
to have his land free and his horse in readiness. He re- 
ceives his linen clothes from the queen, and his woollen 
clothes from the king. He must lodge in the king's 
chamber ; and he must take care of the chamber, make 
the king*s bed, and do all necessary business between 
it and the hall. He daims a^^are of the supper money ; 
and is entitled to the king's old. bed clothes. He must 
mess in the chamber. He must act as cup-^bearer to th^ 
kin^, e^tcept in the three great festivals. His protection 
is from the time he goes to seek a burden of straw^ for 
the: king to lie on, makes his bed, and spreads the 
clothes upon it, until he takes them off on the morrow^ 
taking away the offender without pursuit and without 
opposition. He n^ust keep the king's treasures, his 
plates, his horns and his rings, and be punished if he 
lose them. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His price is 
one hundred and twenty six cows which must be paid 
in triple augmentation. 

* When Edward I. was at Conway Castle, he issued out kingly orders that 
they must supply his chamber with clean straw once a week ; and it is not 
long since the halls of the great in England were covered with rushes instead 
of carpets.— But the times are alter^fi 
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DOMESTIC BARD. 
The e^hth is the domestic bai'd. He ought to have 
his land free, and his horse in readiness. He recMves 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woolteii 
clothing from the king. He must sit next the master of 
the household in the three great festirials, that be as^ 
give the harp into his hand. He claims 'the- clotiies of 
the steward of the household in the three great festivals* 
When a song is desir^d^ the bard of precedency^ begins. 
The first song is to Ood, and the iseeond to the king 
who'owns the court; but if there be none tasingto, 
let him sing in the praise of another king. After the 
bard of precedency, the domestic bard is mtitledta 
sing three songs also. If the queefa desire a song, let 
the domestic bard- go anri sing to her as many songs as 
she desires, but that lowiy that he may not disturb ih^ 
miith in the hall. He is entitiied to a buck or' an ox 
from the booty vhich>.l^e family may obtain >from a 
bordering kitagdora, after the king, lias ctosen his thirds 
He must also ring the Mmmrdiy of Britainf whilst 



* The tei^ of pi^cedencyivasitotttndffieetof the bitirt} bu€ ofte yrbo by 
his musical abilities obtained that honourable distinction, and, therefor^ 
had to conunence the musical performances on the three great festivaUt of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide.' 

t Some oopleB day that he was to sing it Vefdre the army as they enpged 
in battle ; perhaps both, as the objects in view were to inspire the Welsh 
wfth the idea that all Britain was in reality theirs, though in a measure 
possessed bf othek^. The learoted are not agreed respecting the meaning of 
the phrase Unbeniaeth Prydain, the monarchy of Britain. Some think it 
was a national aong, and others, a national air, to which different words 
we^e adapted according to circumstances. The original is lost, and the' dis- 
pute can never terminate. But whether it were * song^ or a tune, the dbjeaOs 
in view by it were similar to those which led to the composition of the" Ty- 
Krfese aoBf of LibertJr;" "The Marseilles Hymn;" "Scots wha ha Vi' 
Wallace Wed ;" « Rule Britaimia;*' aiid "€U)d save the Kmg.** 
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tliey share the booty. He claims a chess board, made of 
the horn of a sea-fish, from the kiog, and a ring from 
the queen. His lodging is with the master of the house- 
hold. His protection is to the master of the household. 
In singing with other bards, he is entitled to the shares 
of two men. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one^hundred and twenty silver pennies. His price is one 
bimdl'ed and twenty six cows. 

THE CRIER. 
The ninth is the crier. He ought to have his land fre^ 
and his horse in readiness. He receives his linen clothing 
from the queen and his woollen dotbiog from the king« 
He claims the share of a man with : the officers. He 
vlaims fourpence for every buck which ifi. brought as a 
fine for what relates to the palace. He oughr to : have 
faianieat and^drink with the steward Of the household. 
He must do his duty, prodaifit silence, and strike the 
pillar above the bead of the priest. In waiting upon 
itbe king; be muist -stand behind him.* H0 claims sixty 
pence of .every bailiff' of the 'manor whea he becpmeB 
bailiff; and from the time one .bailiff goes out of ofiice 
until another takes it, he must take the charge of the 
palace. He must also take charge of the furniture and 
' of the property of the king in the palace from the time 
one bailiff goes, until another comes in his place. He 
must collect the king's tax. His lodging is with the 
steward of the household. His protection is from the 
first proclamation of silence unto the last, taking away 
the offender. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty silver pennies, which he re- 
^ ceives in triple augmentalion. His price is one hundred 

O , 
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and tiretily b\x eows, which mast be fM at one time in 
triple a«gmentatioii. 

CHIEF HUNTSMAN. 
The tenth is the chief huntsmaD. He ought to Jharve 
bis land fpee, and bis hone in readiness; and lie receives 
his litien clothing froBi the queen ai^ his woollen clotb- 
lag from Hie king. His seat in the pdaee is about tho 
recess with the domestic chaplain^ and the hantftoftea 
with him. Itis lodging is in the kiln-house. His allow- 
tince are three homfols of liquor and a dish of fitfeat ; 
one hornfai of Kquor he recdnres from the kia^, ike 
•secmd from the^ queao, and the third from the master 
of the household. He elaiatis the ine hnyosed iqsiOii the 
huntsmen, and Ae oemmtttatiim fee of their daughters $ 
and he has a right to twenty-foin* ptece from every 
•huntsmaa when he comes into ofice* From Cbsietmi^ 
iintoPebraary he must be w4th the king, when itis dbh 
stned; and from the eigfith nIgUt of Fetbruary he ataiat 
take hfs dogs, his boras and his gr^dMaisdls tp^ aad 
hunt the young stags. His kora mast l^e .bufiiIo> aad i^ 
value is one pound. From tkat time to the /middle of 
summer, being the Ibast of St. Jeim, he mufia bant the 
young deer, and during that time be is aot bound td dp 
justice to any one who may have a claim upon him, 
unless it be one of his f^ow oflBcere. Soiae eay that 
he ought only to swear by his horn and his leasbea. He 
is eatitled to the riiin of an ox in winter to make leashes, 
and to a buck's skin in summer to make boots. On the 
morrow after the fewst of St. John, being .die middle of 
sammer, he must go to boat deer; aad aakss he 
can be taken before he has risen from his bed aad pat 
on his boots, he is not obliged to do justice to any 
one who may have a claim upon him. From that time 
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t^ die beginniag of wioter tfaerci AFe fcwelire* legal pieces 
itt the stag^ and duping that: tin^ tbey oaght to be 
huated. Oa the nialb day of winter be ought to go and 
hiiBt badgers^ and ipi^tea^tiiHieto bunt th^m uotil the 
first «f Deeemberit and diuriDg that (tme be is not 
oUiged to aoftwer aay one who may have a claim upon 
him except to one of bia feUow officers. And oi^ the 
first of December he ought to divide the skins, and pay 
dl his ttllow officers,, and then he must answer to any 
eomplaint. After this the skias must be divided inta 
two parts and a third; the two parts, go to the hunts- 
Bften, and the tliivd to the kbg. Of the two parts which 
belong to the hpntemen, the huatsiaan of the hounds 
i^all hare two shares, and he that attends th^ greyr 
hounds one. Of the two shaies thai belong to those 
who hunt the hounds, the chief buntsmaa receives two 
^ares, and two shares from those who superintend the 
grey hounds ; and he is entitlisd to a tturd of the skin^ 
from the king's third. He is the thikrd man who shares 
in the king's thbd« After this, the chief huAtsmao 
must show his dogs, his hprna and his leashes to the 
king, and then he must take hia circuit among the 
king's vassals. From that time uatq Chrtstmaa he must 
be on hki circmt ; and at Christmas he must return to 
the king to enjoy his privilege and seat in the palace. 
His dogs are of the sanie value as the king's. Whoever 
shall have any thing tp divide with the king, whether 
he be the chief huntsman or another^ he is to divide it. 



* These were the tongue, Uiree ^Meees oC the neck, the entrails, the heart, 
the loin, the shoulder, the haunch, the bseast, the strait gut, and the liver. 
Vide Cambro Briton, vol. ii. p. 345. 

t There is some obscurity in the left in this place ; bttt I do not feel »u- 
tbgyiised to correct it* 
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and the king shall select. His protection is to take avaj 
the criminal as far as the sound of his horn can be 
heard. The fine for insulting him is six cows, and one. 
hundred and twenty silver pennies, which he receives 
at one time in triple augmentation. His price is one 
hundred and twenty six cows^ which must be paid at 
one time in triple augmentation. ' 

MEAD BREW£R. 

The eleventh is the mead brewer. He ought to have 
his land free and his horse in readiness; and he receives 
his linen clothes from the queen and his woollen 
clothes from the king in the three great festivals. He 
has no established seat in the palace ; but in the hall. 
His lodging is with the steward of the household. His 
protection is from the time he begins to' make a vat of 
mead, until he secures the bung hole, taking away the 
offender. He claims the cloth that covers the vat, or 
four pence \ and this shall be at the option of the person 
who is master of the feast. He is entitled to receive a 
third of the wax from the steward of the household, or 
fourpeuoe in lieu of it, or a pair of shoes of that value. 
The wax of the feast is divided as follows : the head mead 
brewer has a third, and two parts of the three thirds ; 
the chamber has a third \ and two parts are appropri- 
ated to the hall. The fine for insulting him is six cows 
and one hundred and twenty silver pennies, which he 
shall receive at one time in triple augmentation. His 
value is one hundred and twenty six cows, which is paid 
in triple augmentation. 

PHYSICIAN. 

The twelfth is the physician. He ought to have his 
land free and his horse in readiness ; and he receives 
bis liuen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
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from the king. His seat in the hall is at the base of thb 
pillar that he may be near where the king is, sitting in 
his border. His lodging is with the master of the house- 
hold. His protection is from the time the king commands 
him to visit a wounded man, neither in the palace nor 
belonging to it, until he goes to him, taking away the 
offender. He must give medicine gratis to all the officers 
in the palace and to the master of the household, their 
bloody clothes excepted ; unless it be one of the three 
dangerous wounds. These are a blow on the head 
which penetrates the brain, a thrust in the body which 
penetrates the bowels, and the breaking of one of the 
limbs. For every one of these three dangerous wounds, 
the physician is entitled to one -hundred and eighty 
pence and his meat, or to one pound without his meat, 
and also the bloody clothes. He claims twenty four 
pence for a tent for a wound. A plaster of red oint- 
ment is twelve pence ; and one of medicinal herbs is 
eight-pence« The physician^s pan is worth one penny. 
He ought' to take security of the family of the wounded 
man, lest he die of the medicine he administers to him ; 
and if he should not take it, he must answer for the 
consequence. He ought never to leave the palace ex- 
cept with the king's permission. The fine for insulting 
him is dx cows and one hundred and twenty silver 
pennies. His value is one hundred and twenty six cows. 
BUTLER. 
The thirteenth is the butler. He ought to have his 
land free, and his horse in readiness ; and he receives 
his linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He is entitled to a share of the supper 
money. He must take care of the mead cellar, and of 
the bottles that are in it. He is entitled to the cover of 
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the mead tat^ or ib foarpencei whidi shall be deter* 
Buned by the lord of the feaet. He has a ri gbt ta liquor 
in every feast, where mead ie used. The proporlioiis 
of lawfal liquor are, to fiU the yesftels in whiefa they are 
poured with one part of ale, half of it of bragg^et,* and 
one third of meadf. He is to mess with the other officers; 
and to lodge with the steward of the household. Hii» 
protection is from the time he be^ns to fiU bis first vessel 
with liquor until the feast ceases for that n^ht, taking 
away the criminal. He ought to have a suffidency of 
light from the steward of the household on account of 
his service. The fine for insulting him is six oows andon^ 
hundred and twenty silver pennies, whidi must be paid 
in triple augmentation. His value is one hundred rad 
twenty six cows, to be paid in triple augmentation. 
DOOR-KEEPER. 
The fourteenth is the door-keeper. He ought to have 
his land free and his horse in readiness ; and to receive 
his linen dothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims a share of the supper money; 
and is entitled to the legal liquor. He must deliver all 
messages that may be brought to him from the gate to 
the haU, or to any other place where the king may be. 
He has a right to the clothes of the domestic bard in 
the three great festivals. He is to lodge with the porter, 
and mess with the officers. He ought to know the officers 
of the palace, that he may not stop them at the gate ; 
and if he should stop them, let him pay the fine of 

* Bragget was made of fhe vort of ale and mead mixed together and 
apiced. 

f Mead was made from honey and water Iwiled together and spiced. It 
was a remarkably strong and heady liquor. MethegUn was a kind of mead, 
«nd wied origioaUy for ittedidnal pur jmses. 
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ABMreefiiteQl ko tlieknii;. If lie shMid Mop one of the 
head (rffeeis^ lei him pay himiiki jSaeior eatufiBctioD ; but 
if one of the inferior obcs, fiwurpeaite. His protection is 
to take the erioiinal to ifae porter» tp keep htm Ihero 
naftil the master of the iiousehold passes throagh the 
gate, and also to .send him to a placfe of safety* He 
daims a hornfiil of liquor of the steward, of the houae* 
hold,:aiid A dish of meat ; and these form Ms aUowanoeb 
He must clear tbe way befixre the king wish kis red 
of office ; and whoever he may strike upon th0 4road« al 
the length of his ar.m and his rpd^can obtain no redress 
though be may deske It. Se wgk^» After meal timpj to 
force the refinac^oiy perfi99 to order by clearing hiqi 
from the )hiaU. He claims a share of the silver pennies 
aiid of' the skins vntik tbe other officers. He must not 
•U in Ihe hall, but pneseatihinidsdf on his knees in doiog 
Ithe kiiig!8 hu^ness. Tbe Sue for inciting him is six 
«ews and one hundred and twienty silver pennies* B3» 
-value is one hundred and twenty sibc cows* 
THS COOK. 
The fifteenth is the icook. He ought to have h^ 
land ;free^ aiid tu^ heirse in readiness ; i^nd tp receive his 
Ikifen ciojthes from the queen and hip woollen clotlm 
from the king. He must dwdl in the kitchen, and bo 
^aupplied wltb bis necessaries from the steward of tibe 
4)OusehoM and the bailiff of the manor. Of the smaller 
aaiffials that come in the kitchen wiith their i^ins oo, 
he daims one thiird of the slpos and the stewed pf t^ 
household two parts. He must taste of every joint pf 
mettt that is prepared for him ; and he claims the frag- 
ments and saet. He ooght to carry the jiast dish and place 
U before the king ; and then the king must present 
him with his meat and drinlf:. His protection is frop 
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the time he begins to cook the first dish u6til he places 
the last before the king, taking away the offender. The 
steirard of the household must furnish him with all cu^ 
linary vegetables, and also pepper for other regetables* 
He ought to mess with the officers, and to lodge with 
the steward of the household. lie claims a share of the 
supper money. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty silver pennies wliieh are paid 
in triple augmentation. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows. 

TORCH B£ARER. 
The sixteenth is the torch-bearer. He ought to bavd 
his land free and his horse in readiness ; and to receive 
his Unto clothes from the queen and bis woollen clothes 
fi*om the king. He claims a share of the suppei' money; 
He ought to hold the candle before the king, and to 
be aboiit the dish with him whilst he is eatingV and 
the broken bread aiid fragments which fall over the 
dish are his. He claims a hand-breadth of the candle 
which he holds in his hand. He must light the candles in 
the court ; and all that he can pull off from the tops of 
the candles, with his teeth, in the court, belong to him. 
He claims the remainder of the lighted candles when 
the king goes to his bed-room. He is entitled to receive 
his full cost of candles from the steward of the house- 
hold. His protection is to take away the offender with- 
out pursuit and without impediment, from the time the 
first candle is lighted until the last is finished. When 
the king goes to his chamber, he ought to go before 
him with his candle. He messes with the other officers^ 
and lodges with the steward of the household. The fine 
for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and twen- 
ty silver pennies, which is paid in triple augmentation. 
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His value is one hundred and tifenty nix ccnrg te fff 
paid in triple augmentation. 

THE QUEEN'S OFFICERS- 

Having treated of the privileges and datied of thtf 
king's sixteen officers ^ we proceed to treat of what ftp' 
pertains to the queen's eight officers. 

STEWARD OP THE HOUSEHOLD* 

The first is the steward of the household. He claiifl| 
his land and his hprse free ; and receives his linetl 
clothes from the queen and his wooUen^cIothes from th^ 
king. He must have the full command of the meat and 
drink that is in the chamber; and must wait upon the 
queen with meat and driqk. He claims a third of the 
fine imposed on the queen's officers. He lodges with the 
king'js household steward. He ought not to ^it in the 
chamber, but wait from the chamber to the kitchen^ Hie 
protection is to take an offSender to the king's steward 
of the household, and from there to a place of saS^ty^ 
He and his assistants claim a third with the king'e 
officers, and two shares of it are his. He and the cooke 
claim four pence from the supper money, and two shares 
of it belong to him^ He is entitled to receive his full 
Necessaries from the king's household steward* The 
fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred an^ 
twenty silver pennies. His value is one hundred an4 
twenty six cows, to be paid in triple augmentation. 
PRIEST. 

The second is the priest. He ought to have his land 
and his horse free | and to receive his linen and woolleti 
clothes from the queen apd the king. He claims a third 
of the queen's tenth, and that which appertains to the 
chamber. He is entitled to four peace for every opes 

F 
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seal which the queen gives. He is entitled to an offering; 
from every one that belongs to her. He claims the 
clothes in which the queen does penance against Easter. 
He ought to say grace over the meat and drink that 
is brought into the chamber. He lodges with the king's 
priest in the sexton's house. His protection is to the 
next Church. The fine for insulting him shall be ac- 
cording to the decision of the court. His value shall be 
according to the privilege of his tribe 5 and so of every 
clergyman. 

MASTER OP THE HORSE. 

The third is the master of the horse. He ought to 
have his land and his horse free; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims fourpence for every horse 
the queen gives^ but he must give a halter with every 
one of them. His lodging is with the king's master of 
the horse. His protection is to the king's master of 
the horse ; but others say that it is whilst he prepares 
to run the queen^s first horse, taking away the offender. 
He claims a third of the colts which are two years old 
and "under^ taken Jn pillage ; and two parts belong to 
the king's master of the horse. The fine for insulting 
him is six cows, and one hundred and twenty silver 
pennies. His Value is one hundred and twenty six cows, 
to be paid in triple augmentation. 

PAGE OP THE CHAMBER. 

The fourth is the page of the chamber. He ought to 
have his land and his horse free ; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims a share of the supper money. 
He ought to convey messages between the chamber and 
the hall ; and to wait upon the queen with meat and 
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drink, except upon the, tl^ree great festivate. He must 
keep the keys of the queen's coffers, supply the chamber 
with wh&t is wanting, and make the bed. His lodging 
IS in the queen's chamber, and his bed is in the recess, 
that he may be ready to wait upon the queen. His pro- 
tection, the fine for his insult, and his value, are the 
same as the king's page of the chamber. 
MAID OF HONOUR. 

The fifth is her maid of honour. She ought to have 
her horse in readiness, and is entitled to the queen's old 
clothes, her old shifts, sheets, bridles and old shoes. 
She claims a share of the supper money. Her pro- 
tection is from the time she begins to spread the clothes 
on the bed, until she takes them off the following day. 
Her bed is in the chamber, that she may hear the least 
word which the queen may utter. 

DOOR-KEEPER. 

The sixth is her door-keeper. He ought to have his 
land free and his horse in readiness ; and receives his 
Unen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the kingi He must bring in the liquor when it is 
mead. He must not sit in the chamber, but do his duty 
standing. His lodging is with the king's door-keeper 
in the porter's house ; and his protection is the same as 
the king's door-keeper. The fine for insulting him is 
six cows and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 
His value is one hundred and twenty six cows. 
- THE COOK. 

The seventh is her cook. He ought to have his land 
free, and his horse in readiness; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He ought to be supplied by the steward 
of the household with whatever is necessary for th9 
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kltehen ; and he must taste every dish of meat that he 
cooks. His protection is the same as that of the king's 
cook. The fine for his insult is six cows and one hundred 
and twenty silver pennies. His value is one hundred 
and twenty six cows. 

TORCH BEARER. 

The eighth is her torch bearer. He ought to have his 
land free and his horse in readiness ; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen^ and his woollen clothes 
f^om the king. He claims a share of the supper 
money. He is entitled to a hand breadth of every can* 
die he holds in his hand. He claims the tops of the can* 
dies which he bites off with his teeth, as well as the 
remains of all the candles. He is entitled to the broken 
bread and broken fragments which fall over the queen's 
plate. His protection, place of lodging, the fine for his 
insult, and his value, are all the same as the king's 
torch^-bearer. 

INFERIOR SERVANTS. 

Hitherto we have treated of the twenty four officers 
that appertain to the court ; but now we treat of the 
officers who are in the palace by custom and usage. 

The first of these is the groom of the rein^ the se» 
coud the footholder ; the third is the bailiff of the ma* 
nor ; the fourth is the apparitor ; the fifth is the porter; 
the sixth is the watchman ; the seventh is the collector 
of fuel ; the eighth is the washer^woman ; the ninth is 
the smith of the court 5 and the tenth is the chief of 
song. 

GROOM OP THE REIN. 

The first is the groom of the rein. He ought to have 
his land, his steed, and his clothes free. He claims the 
king's rain caps in which he rides, with his old bridles^ 
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boots, spurs, bis M gold harnessed tiaddlds, and. his old 
pack saddles. He must be in every place in the abi^hce 
of the master of the horse. He must hold the king's stir* 
Mp when he mounts and when he alights, lead his horse 
to the stable, and bring him out the following day. He 
must walk pretty near the king, that he may do his 
duty when called for. He must also saddle the horse be- 
iongpiog to the judge of the court, and bring him out for 
the judge to mount ; and the judge must prdnounce sen-" 
tencefor bis privilege and right gratuitously. His protec* 
ftion is from the time thesmithoftfaeoourt begins to make 
four horse shoes with their complement of nuls, untU 
lie sho^ the king's horse with them, taking away the 
criminal. The fine for insulting him is six cows undone 
hundred and twenty silver pennies. His value is one 
hundred and twenty six cows. 

FOOT HOLDER. 
The second Is the foot holder. He ought to have his 
land, with his linen and woollen clothes free, and his 
horse in readiness* His office comes from the privil^e 
4>f his land. He must hold the king's foot in .his lap 
from the time he begins to sit at the banquet until he 
goes to sleep; and he must rub the king, and during 
that space of time he must guard him lest he should 
Aufffer any misfortune. His protection is from the time 
he takes the king's foot in his lap until be goes to his 
chamber, taking the criminal away. He has the privilege 
l>f eating upon the same dish with the king, with his 
back towards the fire. The fine for insulting him is idx 
cows, and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His 
iralue is one hundred and twenty six cows, to be paid in 
Ariple augmentation^ 
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BAILIFF OP THE MANOR. 

The third is the bailiff of the manor. He must take 
care of the palace after the demise of the steward. He 
and the chancellor* wilh him must receive the' taxes that 
are given, and hold them for the coiirt. He must su- 
perintend agriculture, and supply all the necessaries for 
the palace. He claims the fines and amercement fees of 
thie king's demesnes. He is entitled to an heriot from 
the men of the royal manor, and claims the commuta- 
tion fee of their daughters. In all causes of dispute be- 
tween two men of the manor respecting land, he claims 
twenty four pence ; the same also, if two men fight with 
each other, or if there be a robbery. He must swear 
by the royal lands. He claims sixty pence of every 
prisoner that his brought to his jail. He is entitled to a 
feast from the men of the royal manor. He claims the 
skins of the cattle that are under his keeping for three 
nights before they are slaughtered. No person* but 
himself is entitled to the'skins of the cattle belonging to 
the royal manor, whether the king be in the palace or 
absent. His protection ' is to convey the offender ' over 
the boundary of the royal demesne lands. His lodging 
is in the provision-house.' The fine for insulting him is 
six cows,' and one' hundred and twenty silver pennies. 
'His value is one. hundred and twenty six cows, to be 
paid in triple augmentation. 

APPARITOR. 

The fourth is the apimritor. He claims his land free 

and when the king is in court he is entitled to a dish of 

meat. He must stand betweeif the two pillars, with 

his rod in his hand, lest the house should take fire 

• An inferior magistrate who was empowered to decide petty causes whidi 
occurred at a distance from court, on the king's demesnes. 
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whilst the king is eating and drinking with his officers; 
but he must not sit in the hall. He must not strike the 
pillar with his rod, on the part where the king sits. He 
claims a vessel full of liquor, in which is poured a 
quantity of ale, with half of it bragget and one third of 
it mead. He is entitled to the legs which are of equal 
length, belonging to the oxen and cows which are ob- 
tained by his accusation, and to their ancles; and on 
the ninth of winter^ he claims a coat, a shirt and a pair 
of small clothes without any linings. His coat must be 
as long as the knee-tye of his small clothes. On the 
first of winter he claims a cap, and on the first of 
February, or March, a mantle. The apparitor shares 
between the king, the bailiff and the chancellor. He 
claims, from an escheat, the cut meat, the fragments of 
butter, the lowest^ stone of the handmill, the pale liquor, 
the lowest layer of corn in the stack, the poultry, the 
cats, the axe, and what grows upon the head ridges in 
the field; but if there be no head ridges, he must have 
what grows upon the side ridges. He cMms a loaf of 
bread with its accompaniment of cheese and butter 
from every bouse which he visits on the king's business. 
His spear must be the length of a cubit;f two parts of it 
must extend behind him and one before, carrying it on 
his shoulder. From the booty that may be obtained, 
land excepted, he claims a bull, or an animal which has 
hot been brought under the yoke, or a cow that has had 
but one calf. When the apparitor dies, the king claims 
all his property. If the apparitor be caught sitting and 

* The Welsh had formerly hand miJlB of such curious mechanism, which, 
when once set a-going, would grind corn without wind, or water, or without 
the labour of any animal W. Salisbury had one to be seen lathe year 1^74. 
yid* Richard's JOtct, in tfoc. hreuan, 

t That is two yards and a half. 
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be insulted for it, wkilst causes are ttiti, he oan oslyf 

claim a sieve of oats and an egg sliell, for the insult* 

The fine for insulting him, according to some^ is equal 

%o the fine which the person who possesses land claims 

for an insult offered to himself $ but others say that it 

1$ three cows and ^xty pence« His value is sixty three 

cpifs. 

THE PORTER. 

The fifth is the porter. He must have his land free^ 
and his house over the gate- way. He claims constant 
food from the palace and a mess of meat when the 
king is there. He is entitled to a handful of every 
present that comes through the gate. He is entitled 
to a billet of wood from every burden of fuel which 
is brought through the gate^ which be may be able to 
pull off without stopping the horse, having his hand 
on the gate. He claims four pence from, every pri- 
soner upon whoin the gate shall be shut. He must 
spread out the skins of the animals which are slaugh- 
tered in the palace, and be is entitled to one pisnny 
for ev^ry one of them. From the swine taben in pil- 
lage that shall pass through the gate, he shall have the 
sow which he can^with his one hand, lift up by her bris- 
tles, so that her feet maybe as high as his knees; and 
every pig that comes through the gate without a tail shall 
be his property. He must act as apparitor in the royal de- 
ip^sne ; and he claims fourpence from every commuta- 
tion fee that is paid in it. He must summons the vassals of 
the royal manor to work; and from everyfine and commu- 
tation fee levied upon them, he shall have a reward. He 
must do errands in the palace gratis ; Imt he claims the 
leavings of the cheese which he toasts. He must g^ve 
orders in the court respecting supplying it with straw^ 
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arid KghtiQg Ike ires. His pretidctim ib td keep' the 
effintdeu mntiltheinaslier o£ the hoaseikolidpa68eathr<m^ 
tbe gate, to ftis tedgmg^ when tine laltee ipuBt cohtey 
Mm to 9L place o£ safety. The fine for insnltliig Mm is 
six ovirs^ nbd qne hnodircd and twenty silver pennies 
His vaiaet is one hsMrdi'ed and twenty ite eows» 
THB WATCHlrfAK. 

The sikth is the watchman^ He must ' have M^ land 
free and bisCobd prepared for him;; and heredeives his 
elothes mti. a loaf, with its alle^anee of efaees6 and but-^ 
t0r, fov br«albfa6t. He oughs to watoh only from^ the 
time of going to sleep, until the folle wing, morning $ ^R<d 
he is not to do any thing else, without a rewardr Soirie 
say that he is entitled! to Kbe eyes of the animals which 
arei slamghtterisd in the palace; and^lso to his ctothes, 
his osfB and his* stockings. If he be found sleeping 
during thei time he ought to^ watch, he can obtain nd 
redress iB he should be beaten ; and if he should not be 
beaten by the jperson who ealiefaes him asleep, let Mm 
pay a fine to* ^e king. Hii^ protectioti ie from the tin^ 
he begins to blow his horn, when- he goes to wateb^ un^ 
til the gate h opeoed on the following morning. The 
fine for inisnUnig him is six cows and one hundred and 
twenty silver peiiniesi His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows^ - 

THE FUEL PROVIDER. 

The seventh ie the fuel provider. He iis entitled to 
have his land free, hi$ allowance of food, his dish of 
iffeal when the kkig is in the palace, arid his clothes* 
H^mnst have what is necessary froiii the palace for 
collecting" fuel, and if he lose any of these things, he 
must pay their value. He must take care of the 
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horse tUat carries the fuel, fetch provender for him 
every night froin the palace, and ride upon him in going 
to Ihe ivood y and if be should lose him, when under his 
care, he must pay for him. He is not obliged to cut 
up the fuel after he has brought it home, but to leave it 
in the state that he delivers it from the horse. He 
claims the necks of the animals which are slaughtered 
in the palace, because they are chopped on the block 
with his hatchet. His protection is as far as he can 
throw his hatchet, or his hedge bill. The fine for in- 
sulting him is six cows and one hundred and twenty 
silver pennies. His value is one hundred and twenty 
six cows. 

THE BAKER. 

The eighth is the baker. She is Entitled to her 
maintenance and her clothes from the court ; and also 
to a dish of meat when the king is there, and to bake 
the last cake fw herself from every kind oi flour that 
she bakes with. Her bed is in the provision house. She 
is not obliged to rise to any one when she is baking. 
Her protection is as far as she can throw her baking 
scrapqr. The fine for insulting her is one third of the 
fine of her husband ; but if she have no husband, then 
half of the fine that may be dup ta her brother. Her 
value, whether she be a widow or otherwise, is half 
the value of her brother. 

SMITH OP THE PALACE. 

The ninth is the smith of the palace. He must have 
his land free, his allowance of food, and a dish of meat 
when the king is there. He must do what is necessary 
for the court gratis, except three things > these are a 
stirrup, the rim of a kettle, and a broken plough-share 5 
or a hinge, an axe for cutting fire wood, and the head 
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of a spear* For each of these three things he must be 
paid down. He must do the jobs wanted by the officers 
of the court gratis, but they ought to make him a 
present in every instance for bislabour. He clainMS the 
commutation fee of the daughters of all the other black- 
smiths. He claims a right to the rarities^ which are 
the first liquors brought into the court. His seat in the 
palace is on the end of the bench near the domestie 
chaplain. His protection is from the time he begins his 
work in the morning until he finishes at night. The 
fine for insulting him is six cows» and one hundred and 
twenty silrer pennies. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows.* 

THE CHIEF OF SONG. 
The tenth is the chief of song. He ought to have his 
land free ; and his seat is next to the judg^ of the pa- 
lace. He ought to commence singing in praise of God, 
and then in praise of the king who owns the courts or 
of another. No one ought to solicit a favour except 
the chief of song, and in dividing it with his companions, 
two shares belong to him. He claims twenty- four pence 
from every minstrel at the close of his instructions. He 
claims fourpence from every woman, who may have 
formerly sl^pt with men. He is entitled to the commu- 
mutation fee of the daughters of the other minstrels^ 
He ought to sleep with the heir apparent. His pro- 
tection is from the time he begins to sing tn the palace^ 

* The ma of VilkaQ wu, in atident thnca, » &r more important person- 
age than at present* The reasons are^ 1. Iron was not formerly brought 
into general use^ and was of far greater value than at present. 2. The 
Welsh blacksmiths prepared the iron which they used from the ore. The 
last that did so, blew up his forge, by letting ont itoo much metal for the pur- 
pose of making a report, in consequence of the rejoicings which took place on' 
jMconnt of the revolution in 1688^ 
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bim is six cows and one hundred and twenty sttver 
jl^nnies. His value is one hundred and twenty six 
eows. 

THE WASHER WOMAN. 
Th^e eleventh is the washer woman. She ought to 
have her food from the palace, a dish of meat when the 
king i» present, and her<:lothes. On the day that she 
wmsh^ for the ^ueeni fbe is «ntM;led to a present from 
her; Her proteetion is a^s far a^ she ean throw her 
washing beetle. The fine for, insulting her, and her 
value lare ibe s9«^ us those of the babsr woman. 

MISCELLANEOUS LAWS OP THE PALACE. 

Hitherto we have treated of the officers which belong 
to the court, their lawful rights, their customs, their 
privilege^ and their duties ; now we proceed to treat of 
other things. 

There are three persons who are indispensible to the 
king : bis chaplain to say grace and chaunt mass ; his 
judge of the palace, to set every dpubtful cause in a 
clear order ; and his family to execute bis commands. 

There are three indispensibles of agentleman : his harp, 
his cloab) and his cauldron^ 

There are three indispensibles of e^ vassal : his trQugh, 
his augur, and bis bacj^-fire-stone. 

There are thre^ things which the kip^ must not part, 
with :his treasure, his hawk, and his breeches. 

There are three nets of the king: his steeds, bis 
swine, and his cattle; for if a man lose an animal and. 
it be found among the king's cattle> he must pay fpur? 
pence for every one of them. 
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Them are three nets of a geiUlemim : liis steeds^ his 
catde^ and his swine;; for if a maa fiad any one of faia 
own beasto among tbenti, let him jiay fourpeace. 

There are three nets of a vassal : his swine^ his cattle, 
and his winter house, from the first of May ^nto Ai^ast, 
for if he find an animal astray in any of them, he claims 
fojorpence. 

There arie three things which a Tassal must not seU 
without the permission of his lord: a staUion, honey, 
aad swine ; and if be should sell them, let him be 
finable, as formerly j but if his lord should notpurehase 
them, be may sell them in wfaateyer maimer he pleases. 

There are three arts which the son of a vassal must 
not learn without the permissioa of his lord, and if he 
should learn tihem, he most re»go them again; unless 
he has takeu holy orders : these are scholarship, the 
craft of a smith, andbardism* 

There are eight carriers of the king : the sea ; un- 
cultivated land ; an indigent person from another coun- 
try ; a thief; a person dying without a son ; death, by 
which he obtains an heriot; a criminal from whom he 
obtains a fine ; and an amercement fee for an injury. 

Whoever shall use harsh language to the king, let 
him pay a double commutation fee for the insult. 

Wherever the domestic chaplain, the steward of the 
household, and the judge meet together, that place has 
the privilege of the court. 

The king ought not to march with his army to a 
bordering kingdom, except once a year. His men are 
obliged to attend the king in his own dominions when- 
ever he pleases ; and he can command, from every vassal 
town, a man, a horse, and an axe to form encampments 
but they must be at his own cost. 
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There are nine houses which the king's yillains are 
obliged to build for him : a hall, a chamber, a provision 
house, a stable, a court house, a barn, a kiln, a privy, 
and a domitory. 

All chattels without an owner, go as escheats to the 
king. 

There are three things which the king roust not 
part with to another : gold and silver, buffalo horns, 
and a dress which has gold fringe upon it. 

Whoever shall do any wrong to the mother* church, 
let him pay fourteen pounds ; half of it to the Abbot if 
he be a professor of divinity, and the other half between 
the priest and the cloister. If an injury be committed in 
the church yard let seven pounds be paid, and divided 
into two halves as the other. Whoever shall do an in- 
jury to another church, let him pay seven pounds ; half 
of which goes to the priest and the other to the curate. 
t 

* Som^ render this Cathedral Church, but primeval, or the most andent 
Church would probably be more expressive of the original. 
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IHE SECOND BOOK, 
ikMaming ike Laws cf the Cwniry* 

THE NINE SINGLE WITNESSES. 

The first are the nine single witnesses. The three 
first of these, are a lord between his two servants, an 
abbot* between his two monks, and a father between his 
two sons. If any one of these we hare mentioned 
should refuse to submit his cause to the evidence of his 
lord, his abbot, or his father, and the other should be 
willing to abide by it, the law demands the acquiescence 
of the protester. The fourth is a jud^ respecting his 
dedsion. If two men bring a cause for trial, and the 
one should object to the deeision, and the other should 
acknowledge its justness, the statement of the judge is 
decisive respecting his decision. The fifth is a surety 
respecting his suretyship : if it be received, and the one 
party should say that the suretyship is for a great 
matter, and the other that it is for a little matter, yet 
Bince it has been received, the surety is to be credited 
respecting the matter for which it was given, and his 
statement cannot be disowned. The sixth is a giver 
respecting his gift : if a man should give a thing, and 
two men being present the one should say ^^ Give it me,*' 
and the other should reply *^ Not so, give it me,'' his 
word is decisive to whom he will give it. The seventh 

* The text has e/eiriad, but the context requires abatl. 
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is a maid respecting her honour: if a man should lake 
away a maid clandestinely, and after conducting her to 
a lonely place, she should ask him, before he obtained 
his purpose, '^What wilt thou give, fi^r this liberty?" 
If he grant her what she demanded, and afterwards 
repent of tt^ yefi thttngh h« aof deny it» i£ siM& urge her 
claim, her evidence is to be credited. The eighth is the 
shepherd of a hamlet i V %h^ labouring ox belonging 
to any man kill the young of any animal, the testimony 
of the shepherd is to beeredited respecting the ox that 
gored the other. The ninth is a thief at the g^aUows 
respecting a participator in his crimes: if he should 
assert that another person was. concerned with hint in 
the robbery for which he ia going to suffer, if he should 
peersist in lus statement with death staring bimr in the 
face, and continue to confess until he is turned off,. hl6 
confession ia ta be recehied ais .evidence. 

lAWS RELATING TO WOMEN. 
If presents be' made to a married woman, she mu^t 
•consider them as her do.wry untO' the end: el i)ie ^Lcveoth 
j^ear ; and if her husband and she then separate^ let tliem 
divide everything between tbem-iu* twa halves. The 
wife elainis the right of dividiog and the husband qf 
choosing^ The swine belong to the husband and the 
sheep to the wife; but if th^rebe only oneoftheniy 
let them share them in two halves. If there be sheep 
andgoatSy the sheep- belong to the husband and the 
goats to the wife $ but if there be only one kind, they 
must shace them. If there be children, two parta of 
them go with the father and one with the mother i the 
oldest and youngest belong to the father, and the rest 
to the mother. The household furniture shaU be divided 
as follows : all the milking vessels, except one pailj be- 
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leng to the wife^ and all the dished^ except one dish^ 
are claimed by her; the two others goto the hnsband* 
She is also entitled to a ear and a yoke of oxen to conr 
vey her farniture from the house* The husband claims 
all the drinking vessels, and the great bam riddle ^ the 
small sieve belongs to the wife. The husband daims 
the upper stone of the hand corn mill, and the Vife the 
lower one. The bed-clothes that are upon them go to 
the wife, and the husband shall hare the bed-clothes that 
are under them until he marries again ; and after he 
marries, he shall restore them unto the wife. If the se- 
cond wife sleep upon these clothes, let her pay the foi^ 
mer one satisfaoiion^ for the affront The husband 
diaims the kettle, the bed-coverKt, the bolster for the 
bed head, coulter, the axe for collecting fuel, the auger, 
the family settle, and all the reaping hooks, except one 
which belongs to the wife. The wife claims the pan, 
the grid-iron, the broad axe, the hedge bill, the plough- 
share, all the flax^y the linseed, the wool, the house 
bag and all that it contains, exeept gold and silver, for 
these must be parted. The bouse bag is the hand bag. 
If there be webs they must divide them ; and the balls 
go to the children, if there be any, if not^ they must 
share them also. The husband is entitled to the barn, 
and to all the coili that may be either ready for use, or 
newly sown. The'husband claims all the ponltry, and 
one cat, the rest goto the wife. The provisions shall 
be divided as follows; the wife claims the meat aujl 
cheese that are newly salted, but after* they are potted 

^'The oripoiil is gwpnehoerth ^nd defies translation. It is often written 
gwynebwarth, which may be rendered the blush of shame. It seems to refer 
to the blush of a modest woman upon marriage. Dri Wotton translates it by 
the phrase '^ multa honoris vlolatLV 

R 
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down they belong to the husband. The wife claims the 
vessels of butter and also the cheese which are cut into ; 
and she is also entitled to as much meal as she can 
carry between her arms and knees from the store-room 
into the house. Both of them claim their own clothes, 
except their mantles which shall be divided. If the 
husband be a privileged person, let him show his pri- 
vilege before the division takes place; and after he has 
obtained his privilege, let the things be divided as we 
previously stated. Their debts must be paid equally 
between them. If they separate before the end of the 
seventh year, let her be paid ber dowry, her para- 
phernalia, and her maiden fee. If she were betrothed 
when a maid, these things shall be in addition to these 
which she can claim as her right ; but if she leave ber 
husband before the seventh year, she loses all, except 
her maiden fee and her satii^faction for her partial ab- 
duction. But if her husband should be leprous, have 
bad breath, or be tmaUe to perform his marital duties, 
she may leave him on account of any one of these three 
things and obtain all her property. If the separation 
be occasioned by death, the wife claims the half of 
every thing, except the corn | for no wife can have any 
of the corn unless she cohabit with hep husband. If se- 
paration be occasioned through the approach of death 
on either, let the sick person and the priest divide the 
property, and the healthy person choose. The sick 
person ought not to bequeath any thing except a mor^ 
tuary to the church and the lord, and also his debts; 
and if his son should be able to abrogate any such be- 
quest which he may make, he is called a wicked son. 
Whoever shall annul a bequest, whether it be a mortu-^ 
ary or debts, let him be excommunicated. If they should 
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separate whilst both parties are living, let the wife and 
her property remain in the house for nine days and 
nine nights, so that it may be ascertained whether it be 
lawful to separate ; and if it be right to separate, let 
her go at the end of the ninth day, her property before 
her, and she herself after the last penny. 

The fine for insulting a married woman shall be ac- 
cording to the privilege of her husband, but if she be 
not betrothed to a man, the fine for her insult shall be 
according to the privilege of her brother; that is to say, 
half the fine for insulting her brother. The satisfaction 
for killing her, whether 3he be married or no. Is half of 
what must be paid for murdering her brother. 

If a man desire another wife aftfsr having parted from 
the first, his first wife shall be free. If a man divorce 
his wife and she marry another man ; if the first repent 
that he has divorced her, and overtake her with one 
foot in the bed of her second husband, and the other 
outside, he shall have his wife again. 

If a married woman shall be guilty of any shameful 
crime, such as giving a kiss to a man^ allowing him to 
take improper liberties with h/sr, or Qommitting adultery 
with him, her husband shall receive a fine for the insult. 
If she he convicted of adultery, the fine for the insult 
shall hie increased upwards of one half, for this is pro- 
ductive of enmity from the family. If she be detected 
in permitting improper liberties, the fine for the insult 
shall be paid to her husband, but without any augmen- 
tation. If she he detected in giving a kiss, two parts of 
the fine for the injury only is paid) because the act is 
only criminal in part. If her alleged paramour deny 
the charge of adultery, let him produce the oaths of 
fifty men to ^lear bimseif^ and the woman the oaths of 
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fifty of her sex to vindicate her innocence. If he deny 
the charge of using improper liberties with her, the 
oaths of fourteen men will clear him, and the oaths of 
fourteen women will clear the woman ; but these must 
be their relations. If he deny giving her a kiss, let him 
clear himself by the oaths of seven men, and the female 
by the oaths of seven of her sex ; and these must be 
their relations, such as his father and brothers, and as 
her mother and sisters. 

Whoever shall take away a maid clandestinely, and 
she ask him, before he obtain his purpose, ** What wilt 
thou give for this liberty ?'' and he shall not i-efuse her 
request but grant her what she desires, and that upon 
his faith ; if, after this he attempt to deny it and she 
urge her claim lawfully upon him, then shall her state- 
ment be considered good evidence; for he took her 
to a lonely place where there were no wedding guests. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man and become his wife, 
and he sleep with her until the following morning, he 
cannot prevent her from enjoying her rights; but if he 
find that she has been previously violated, rises from 
the bed, informs his wedding guests that she is not a 
virgin, and will not sleep with her during the remainder 
of the night, she can claim nothing of him on the 
following morning. But if she exhibit the customary 
signs of puberty in females^ then the law determines 
that her husband can know nothing respecting her, 
whether she be a virgin, or otherwise, on account of 
these signs. In this case the law gives her an opportu- 
nity of proving her innocence by the oaths of seven 
persons, namely, of her mother, her father,'her brotheris 
and sisters. If she cannot prove her innocence, let her 
shift be cut off a3 high as her buttocks, and let the tail 
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<rf ayjetfr old htOlifok^ After being ^ireased^ bepvtinto 
ber hand ; if sbe eaa bold bim lei ber take him for 
ber pBrspbernalia^ bat if sbe can not, sbe can daim 
DotMng.* . 

- Wboerer may bettotb a woman to a man, must pay 
tbecommvftatioii f^e for ber, or be mrust take seeuritles 
fnHki ber tbat sbe will pay it berself ; but if sbe dispose 
of bersetfjletberpayberbdmilratation fee, because sbe 
was ber own -betretber. 

If' a man take away a woman clandestinely and 'be 
bring ter to tbe liowe of a freebolder's son to sleiBp^ the 
bost must eitber receive security for tbe payment of tbe 
omnmutmioii fee; OTpayltliittiierelf. - - 

jrif a bMut fake a^v^y^a woman clandestinely, sbe must 
have, lit. /tfaeend* of tbe seventb year, tbree buttedka 
whose h61rn9«te as long as thehr eats ^ tad rfnce riio 
then loses her ifrivHegei i€t tbese'be ber:pl<tvil^;e until 
tbe end of tbe seventh year. If die have brought any 
paraphernalia with her, lei -them rensain entire unto 



* Lest some readers might consider this law as particularly shameftil'and 
86 proving pecuKar bttrharity on tim part of my co tmtrym en, it nay be ne- 
(jessiu^ ta observe ;that the old Saxons had a similar ordinance which is thua 
related by Verstegan. — ''If either wife or maid were found in dishonesty. 
Her «16th6s were cat off round afbout her/ l)eneaCh the ghWe-slead, and she 
ita»irhi)NM^ md tarm^ oi»t4obe ^riikdtof Ibe people." In additioQ to Uili 
itip^ ^ iMJidefl tlM^t.the following curious ^custom was formerly observed in 
wme English manors .-^tf the widow of a vassal were convi<ited'of adultery, 
she was obliged to ride^%fll^kvvltfi» oM sIMttk Mm, ^oldldg the teninfaer 
^^^^ipd-fifntiim f'^*'^ vulgar ^nes. 'Upon coming into the lord's couit in 
this state and confessing, her crimes, her lands, which had been forfeited, 
Wei^e restored" tb her. — Solne' copiei^ bflfowel's* code ftmert- tbAt £P the woman 
tfMId hold thifdsr^wkilst two wen ^OiAed'it, one'«on each side, she <was.tQ 
i)ave him for her dowry ; if not, she was only entitled to as much soap as ad- 
hered to her hands*-^ Camiro Britm, vof . ///. />. 260. 
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the end of the seventh year; but if she permit them 
to be consumed, she cannot be recompensed for what is' 
wasted in food and clothes. If three nights shall -pass' 
from the eighth, at the end of seven years, her hUs* 
band must share the property with her in two halves as 
with a married wife who was betrothed to him; for a* 
wife, whether led away clandestinely, or regularly be- 
trothed, shall not be detained by privilege of her dowry^ 
except unto the end of the seventh year ; neither can 
she be portioned after the expiration of the seventh 
year, for after that time they must divide into two' 
halves. 

Whoever shall sleep three nights with a woman, from, 
the time the fire is covered up until it be kindled the 
following morning, and then wishes to separate from 
her, let him give heir three oxen, the value of the first 
being twenty pence, that of the second thirty pence, and 
that of the third sixty pence. If he take her to his 
house and estate, and live with her unto the end of the 
seventh year, he must divide with her as with a be- 
trothed wife. 

There are three lawful dowries: the dowry of the 
king's daughter is twenty four pound, and her maiden 
fee is eight pound ; the dowry of a gentleman's daugh- 
ter is three pound, and her maiden fee is one pound ; 
and the dowry of a bondman's daughter is one pound, 
and her maiden fee is twenty four pence. 

If an abandoned female become pregnant, he who is^ 
the cause of it must provide for the child ; for the law 
enacts that she must not suffer loss on account of the 
connexion, though it has produced such results ; there* 
fore he must provide for the child. 
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If a man diForce bis wife a&d she be pregnant at tbe 
time of separation, balf a year is allowed, ber from tbatt 
period tinto tlie time of parturition for to. noarish tbe 
fetus. After tbe cbild is born, sbe must nurse it unto 
tlie end of tbe year frpm tbe goods wbieb berbusband 
must provide, wbetber be be willing or unwilling. Tbe 
quantity of goods wbicb he must allow ber are, a milk- 
ing cow, a cloak that is worth four pence, a pan that is 
worth a penny, and a dray load of the best com that 
grew upon his estate. These must be continued unto 
the end of the year that she may nurse tbe cbild. She 
must also nurse him for the next half year; and after 
that, she cannot be compelled to nurse him unless she 
wishes it, but she must contribute her share. For from 
that time unto the end of the fourteenth year, the father 
must contribute two i>arts Rewards bringing him up and 
the mother one third. At the end of fourteen years, 
the father must take him to the Jlord, that he may 
swear fealty to him ; and from that time forwards he 
must be provided for by bis lord. . 

If a man commit a rape upon a woman and then deny 
it, let there be given the oaths of fifty men, who are all 
Wetebmen and common freeholders, to clear bim. If 

the woman also legally urge her complaint ^ 

and having ber right band upon the sacred relic, let ber 

swear f and brought insult and disgrace upon 

ber, upon ber tribe, and upon her lord. Some of the 
judges will not admit of any denial agidnstsucb an oath, 
but we have made provision for a dehial, as we have 
previously mentioned. 



* ^'Membrovirili siiiistra preh«nsoi'' Dt, fFoHon, Leges fFallioa. 
t ^' Quod 18 per vim se istQ membro vitiaverif Idem* 
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If a maa eommit a rape upon a m>iiiani.aiid adkaoir- 
ledge itt, lei him pay twelve eoiva aa a fine to the lord, 
and also her commtttation ief to the lordL rjfifihe wei^e 
a maid, lei him. pay her the maiden foe .and Jier.domsy 
to the utmost amount tbut he ought, afi»irell iasaher'satis- 
&ction and her aeciirity : and if . she . be a married. WQ« 
man, her satiafaclion fior the ineuU muBt.be i^iseaaf^d 
one half. . ' 

If a maa take away a xnaid clandeatinel|ii hee. kmd 
and her family can bring her back, tliough it may he 
against his consent; but if she be a .widow,.they> cannot 
rescue her unless she wishes it^ though due may ..hare 
been tak^i away clandestinfiily, . . ..) 

There are three primary indispeasihles of a wom^w: 
her maiden fee, her satisfaotiooi for injury^. and her fine 
for insult. These are called the three primany^neeefl- 
•aries, because they are the three marriage, indispen- 
$ibles of a woman, and cannot be taken off .her by any 
person on any aceount. Her majden fee is what sbe 
receives for her coverture. Th^ fine for insal|;ing her is 
every thing that her husbiind shall do to* her to insult 
her, except for three things : these are striking her for 
giving anything which she ought not to give,' for being 
detected with another man, and £01* mshing disgrace 
upon her husband's beard- If he ^etecthierwilfa^ an- 
other man and strike her for it, she ought not .to suffer 
any forfeiture besides this, for there > ought n^t to be 
hoth forfeiture and punishment > for one ofifenee. H^ 
satisfaction for injury i» as follo«^s;^ if 4ihe detect her 
husband with another woman, let him pay her one fami- 
dred and twenty pence for the first offence; for the 
second, one pound; and if she detect him a third time, 
she can separate from him without loss of property ; 
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ancl the property which she obtains for these three 
things shall be hers apart from her husband. 

The king's wife may give, without the king's permis- 
sion, the third that comes to the king from sheep.' 

The wife of a freeholder's son may give her mantle, 
her shift, her shoes, her head-cloth, her meat and drink, 
the contents of her store-room, and she may lend all 
her household furniture. 

The vassal's wife can give nothing, except her borinet 
of three^ stays ; and she may lend her sieve as far as 
her voice can be heard off the dunghill. 

A woman who has been slept with for the first time, 
ought not to quit the house until the end of the ninth 
'day ; wheii she separates from her husband she ought 
not to leave the house until the end of the ninth day, and 
then after the last penny; and when her husband dies 
she ought not to begin her journey from the house until 
the end of the ninth day, and then after the last penny. 

A woman is entitled to her commutation fee from 
three causes : from gift and investiture, if she have not 
been slept with ; the second from open cohabitation, if 
she have not been betrothed ; and third, from a state 
of pregnancy. 

The commutation fee of the daughter of the house 
steward, is one pound ; and that of the daughter; of the 
bailiff is one hundred and twenty pence. The commu- 
tation fee of the daughter of the chief of the tribe, is 
one pound ten shillings ; and that of the daughter of a 
freeholder, is. one hundred and twenty pence. The 
commutation fee of a bondman's daughter, is eighty 

* The original is pengUufch tri goi^sav, and seems to refer to some peculiar 
shaped bonnet at that time vrorn by the vassal's wiTes> and probabfy daugb^ 
Uv9, ia Wales. 

s 
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pence; and Chat of a foreigner's daughter is twenty four 
pence. The commutation fee of the daughter of every 
head officer, is one pound, according to some, but one 
hundred and. twenty pence according to others ; that of 
the other officers' daughters is one hundred and twenty^ 
pence according to some, and sixty pence aecor<Kng tb 
others. The commutation fee of « captive's wife is 
twelve pence. 

If a female servant and slave become pregnant, he 
who is the cause of it, . must provide another to serve in 
her place until she be delivered. He must also make 
provision for the child after it is bom/ withoujt putting 
the owner of the servant, to inconvenience ;i and if she 
should die in delivery, let him pay her lawful price to 
her lord, and. a chamber heriotto her lord's wife j aamev- 
ly, thurteen prace. * * . . .* - ■ , ! :,. i •. .• r : ? 

If a female ^liea be passing through the country and 
die in it, let sixteen penee be psud to the proprietor :of 
the soil, for her deadi* dod. < ; ; . 

If a man wish to separate. from; his wife and marry 
another, the first is free ; for no man must have tw6 
wives* ; : . . . .:• j • i v 

Every wife has a right to go the way she wishes free* 
ly, since she ought not to return to her family ; and 
there is nothing due from her except her oommutatiOH 
fee, and that only OQce ; for a woman pays no heriot^ 
only her commutation fee. And as a man ought only 
to pay one heriot^ so a woman- might only to pay one 
commutation fees for no heriot belongs to her> buthei^ 
commutatioii fee onlyi. * 

A woman cannot be admitted as a bail, or a witness for 
a man. 
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.. V a womm be Been coming from one side of a grove 
and a man from the jotber ade, or from out of an empty 
house, or from under one mantle, and if they deny any 
criminality^ the oaths of fifty women are required to 
clear the woman, and the oaths of the same number of 
men are necessary to clear the man. 
s If a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, 
the fine for insulting her shall be according to her hus- 
band's privilege, as long as he lives, and also after his 
decease until she take another husband ; for she cannot 
return again to the privilege of her tribe. 
. J£ a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, 
and they have qai^le children, such children shall be en- 
titled to tbieir patrimony by maternity, but they cannot 
ilbare the privileged^ land until the third generation; 
but the son of a foreigner, by the daughter of the chief of 
a family is ei^titled to a share of the whole. To the sons 
of such women cattle shall be paid without nledges-f 
The cause of such cattle being called cattle without 
pledges, is, because there is no father's family to pay 
them, but the mother's family only. 

A woman ought not to make purchases and sales, un- 
less she be married ; and from the time she is married 
she may buy and sell. 

. There are three women whose sons claims their pri- 
vileges by maternity : the son of a Cambrian female 
who is betrothed to a foreigner ; the son of a woman 
who has been ^ven as a hostage into a country with a 
barbarous language, if she become pregnant there. 



• Supposed to be land exempt (lom rent and service. 
fThe original is gvmiheg deuach, which seems to be a mis^priiit for 
fwatU^g divach, 
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through being given as a hostage by her tribe and her 
lord ; and the sou of a woman upon whom a foreigner 
shall have committed a rape. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man, and her maiden fee 
be not demanded before he rises in the morning, he is 
not entitled to pay it from that time forwards. 

If a maid declare not the use of her maiden fee 
before she rises from her bed, she is not entitled to it 
afterwards, but they are to divide it in common between 
them. 

A girl is entitled to no more of her father's property 
than to the half of what her brother obtains ; and she 
ought only to pay, as a satisfaction for murder, the 
half which her brother pays ; and that on account of 
her children. If she have no children and swear on her 
part that there never will be any, she pays nothing $ 
but if she have any children, and they are arrived at a 
legal ago, let them pay on their own account from that 
time forwards, 

No woman, whether old or young, is bound to pay 
the stock penny. 

If a woman wish to separate from a man.... 

r. .....* nor c^u she go with any of her property. 



• I dare not trust myself with an English translation of this clause, but I 
submit Dr. Wotton's version of it to the eye of the learaed reader :— "SI 
£gemina vlrum impotentiae accusaverit & divortiam ob eam caussam requ]si7 
verit, lex requirit ejus impotentiam explorari. Hoc modo autem explorabitur, 
Linteamina recens lota sub illis stementur, & vir & foemina super ilia ad 
concumbendumjacebunt, & si libidine urgente semen super linteamina vir 
projecerit, & notae ejus apparuerint, satis erit factum, et ilia nunquam ob 
istam caussam virum derelinquet.'^ — Let not the learned condemn the 
Welsh for introducing such language into their laws. Ideas of delicacy and 
chastene^s of expression differ in different countries, and in the same countries 
in different ages. Hie Bible abounds with language equally as indelicate a« 
any in Howel's code. Even in the time of Elizabeth, the Augustean age of 
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If a maid assert that a man has committed a rape 
upon her^ and the man deny it^ and say that she is still 
a virgin for any attempt that he made upon her, the 
law requires her to be proved, whether she be a virgin 
or otherwise. And as the alleged loss of her virginity 
is the cause of her complaint, the heir-apparent must 
ascertain the fact. If he find her a virgin, the man 
shall be free from the charge which she brought against 
him ; neither shall she lose her privilege. 

If a rape be committed on a married woman, no 
commutation fee is to be paid, because she paid it when 
she married. 

If a woman take a child lawfully to a man, she 
ought not, as we have said already, take it to another 
after she carried it to him once, though he may disown 
it ; for there can be no return of the child from him 
to whom it was first taken. 

If a woman be betrothed to a man, and specify her 
property, and it be all obtained even unto one penny, 
and this be not obtained, we have decreed that the man 
may divorce her, and she cannot claim any of her 
property ; and this is the single penny that takes a 
hundred. 

Bail is not requisite for the security of property which 
a woman receives as her portion. 

A wife claims, as a fine for insult, the third part of 
l)er husband's, whether she be insulted by homicide, or 
by any other thing. 

A woman cannot claim a jury of women either for 
theft, murder, QV for bail, but must be triced by a jury 
of men only. 

literature, chivalry and politeness, expreasions were often used in an inno- 
cent manner, which would now be condemned as coarse, indelicate and inr 
8u£ferable« For proof, examine Shakespear's plays, as acted before ayirgin 
/|ueen an^ her virtuous cou^. 
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The law enacts that a woman is not entitled to her 
maiden fee after she becomes mai*riageabley unless she 
can prove herself innocent by her near relations^ such 
as her mother, her father, her brothers and sisters, as 
far as seven personjs. She becomes^ marriageable from 
fourteen years of age and upwards; and from then unto 
her fortieth year she ought to have her nqaintenance ; 
that is to say, she ought to be considered young until 
she be fifty four years of age; and after that she ceases 
fo bear children. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man and he will not con- 
summate the marriage, she must be indemnified for the 
injury, according to the privilege of her husband, and 
not according to the p^vilege of her b]:othe^| and she 
is callfsd a maiden wife. If any n^p^ be committed upon 
her, the man who does so, must pay her th^niaiden fee. 

If a man slander a woman the o^ths of seven women 
are necessary to clear her of t;he first offence ; the oaths 
of fourteen for the sficond offience; and fpr civ^ry addi* 
tional slander, the oaths of fifty women are necessary to 
clear her. 

If a woman kill a man, she ought to. have, the stock 
penny*, for she is the person who receives it, but does 
not pay it. ... 

Every lady of a manor in her own right is entitle4 
to the commutation fee of the women of her manor. 

* The stock-penny was payable only by a man, as Che woman carried no-' 
thing but a distaff. It was the usual penalty, in certain cases, for homicide. 
Some render the phrase ceiniawg baladyr, spear penny, and, indeed, with 
great propriety. There seems to be some omission in the text of this 
clause, for the legislator could never mean to say, that a fenude murderer waa 
rewarded with the stock penny for her crime. I think that I am warranted 
in saying, that whatever fine was imposed upon her for murder, (and there 
4ottbtleBs was one») she was not to pay the stock penny, because th^t was her 
particular right and could not be parted with. 
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Every bailiff of the manor claims tlie commutation 
fee of the ^imomen 'within his district. 

A comhion {iroiititufe has no p'riviiege ; and if a rape 
be committed upon her, she can obtain no redress. 

If she be insulted In* afay other way, let a Rne be paid 
for her insult according to thfe privilege of her brother; 
and if she he killed, hii^ satii^fadtion ftyr her murder. 

For erdry crime that a womani^faall commit, let her 
family pay for h(^r, as for the 'fausbahd,' unless shef he 
married ybut If she be married, tether and her husband 
pay her anierdement^ and forfeiltre. •• 

A PLEDGER, SOJOURNER, AND AN ABSENTEE. 

If a man be a pliedger, he pays one hundred and 

twenty pence for his pledge ; if a sojourner, he pays 

sixty pence ; and if an absentee, he pays thirty pence^f 

PRIVILEGES OP THE MEN OP ARVON.J 

Elidyr§ the Courteous, a man from the North, was 
slain in Arvon, and the men of the North marched 

• The amercement (oamlwruf) was a fine of three kine^ or one hundred and 
eighty pence. 

t The text Is here so defective that I am induced to supply the defect from 
another place : — 

'* If a pledged man depart from his pledge^ he shall pay one hundred and 
twenty pence. 

** If an inheritor should he a sojourner with another inheritor a year and a 
day, undisturbed, and in his service ; and if he then wish to leave him, let him 
pay him thirty pence ; and he is calledti sojourner. 

" If a proprietor should become dependant upon another, and should then 
want to go from him to his own patrimony, he ought to pay to such, sixty 
pence ; and that person is called an absentee."— This, as the reader will ob- 
serve, explains the text, but with this d]£ference, that in the text the sojourner 
pud sixty pence and the absentee thirty pence, but here the specific sums 
for payment are reversed. 

X The name of the present Caernarvonshire. These privileges were granted 
about the dose of the sixth century. 

§ He was the son oi Gwrwst Briodor, the son of Dymwal the aged king of 
Gwent. Elidyr seems to have been a chieftain of Lancashire, or of its vicinity. 
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there to revenge his death. The chiefs of the men virhti 
marched to Arvon, were Clydno* Eiddyn, Nudd* the 
Generous^ the son of Senyllt^ Mordav* the Generous, 
the son of Servari, and Rhydderch* the Generous, the 
son of Tudwal Tutglyd. And because Elidyr was slain 
in Aber Meweddusj they burned Arvon in excess of re- 
venge. And after that Rhun,t the son of Maelgwn, 
and the men of North Wales with him, raised an army, 
and marched as far as the banks of the Gweryd in the 
North ; and there they were long disputing who ought 
to pass first through the river Gweryd.^ Then Rhun 
sent a messenger to North Wales, to ascertain who 
ought to lead the van. Some said, Maeldav§ the Elder, 
lord of Penardd, and adjudged it to the men of Arvon ^ 
and Jorwerth the son of Madog, through the knowledge 
of history, gave the honour to Idno the Aged, with his 
men of the black headed posts. || Then the men of 

* Df these priiicesy Nudd, ' Motdav and Rhydderdh were reUted to Elidyr; 
and are noticed in the triads as the three generous princes of Britain. Clydno 
is also celebrated for the same quality. He was also the (ather of Cynon, cele- 
brated by Aneurin as one of the heroes who fought at Cattraeth, and mentioned 
in the triads as one of the three counj9elling warriors of Arth^r^ and as one of 
the three faithful lovers. 

t Rhun became sovei-eign of the Britons in the year 560, and reigned till' 
586. He is ranked in the triads as one of the three immaculate princes of 
Britain, and as one of the golden-banded sovereigns. 

I It is not known by this appellation what river is meant The halting of 
the army at it affords a striking proof of military etiquette among the old 
Britons. 

§ He was the son of Dylan Draws, but little is known about his actions. 

II The original is gwyrypyst penddu, which appellation seems to intimate 
either that they carried black colours, or that the staff, to which the colours 
were appended, was black. — ^The head of the British standards was generally 
a copper axe, one of which I have now in my possession. It answered the same 
purpose as the eagle among the Romans and the French, when the latter, iff 
the days of their greatness, were commanded by the immortal Napoleon. 
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Arvon marched in the van and displayed great valour 
on the occasion : and Taliesin* sung — 

Behold by the heat of their blades, 
With Rhun as a reddener of aiTuies, 
The men of Arvon, ruddy ones, becoming free. 

And then, whilst the army remained in the war, their 
wives slept with their captive servants ; and on that 
account Rhun gave them fourteen privileges. 

h The first is precedence before a wife ; namely pre- 
cedence in his tame horses, his swine, his geese, and a 
car with any two oxen he may desire from his cattle, 
and a car full of such furniture as he may wish 
for. 

II. The second is^ precedence of North Wales in arma- 
ments* 

III. Tlie third is, that he pay not for his beast. 

IV. The fourth is, to settle the limits of the countries 
which border upon Arvon. 

V. The fifth is, that if there be a dispute between any 
two manors of the pi^e which are in Arvon, the remain- 
ing seven shall determine the dispute of the other two, 
without the interference of any person from another 
place. 

. VI. The sixth is, there shall be no apparitor in 
Arvon. 

VII. The seventh is, there shall be free right of fish* 
ing in the three rivers which are there. 

yill. The eighth t 

* Taliesin chief of the western bards, flourished from about A.D. 520 to 570. 
A great number of his compositions remain, possessing very considerable 
merit; and, if translated, would throw a flood of light upon the mythology of 
the Druids and the early history of the Britons. 

t The eighth privilege is unfortunately lost. 

T 
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IXv Ninth, thai they shall not be restrained to the 
nearekt mill* 

X. ^enth, thai they shall not drink half-brewed 
liquof. 

XI. Eleventh, that there be no abatement of their 
snits until the third word. 

XII. Twelfth, that there shall be no payment for 
gaest horses, nor for men on circuit. 

XIII. Thirteenth, that they shall not be obliged to^go 
to another lodging from the hall; 

XIV. Fourteenth, that whoever resided in Anroiia 
year and a day, if he be a man of property, he obtains 
the same privilege as a man of the country. 

If there be any one who may question any one of these 
privileges, the colleges of Bangor"^ and Beunof must 
defend them. 

MUTILATING ANIMALS. 

If a person break the leg or thigh of an animd be- 
longing to another mato, or so mutilate it that the 
animal pine away in consequence, and the animal be 
clean so that its flesh hiay be eaten, the man who has 
injured it must take it under his care until it be cured ^ 
because the owner of the animal ought not to be put to 
trouble on account of the act of another person, whereby 
the animal sustained such injury. If the animal, whose 
leg or thigh be broken give milk, dr if it be a working 
ox, let there be given to the owner such another instead 
of it, that he may derive the same advantages from it 
as from his own beast. If the wounded animal die, let 

• The college of Bangor was founded in the year 5^ by IkAiM tike ^OQ of 
Bunawd^ son of Mm, and still retains Its ancient name. 

t Bcuno college was founded by St. Beuno in the year 616, It is now called 
Clynog Vawr. 
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Ml seenrily be.giren ia liea of it ; but if it live and b^ 
fieei^ to 4o well, let each pjeraon take his own agwi a^ 
befoise. If the animal die in the pbce where it was 
woaaded, let an offer be loade of it $o the person who 
woraded it; if he sho«dd not chase to accept it, the 
owner may. dispose of it. If be who wounded it should 
also saj, ^^ Do thou make us0 of it and I will pay for 
it as the law may enact;'' now the law has made proyi- 
smiylrhat from the feast of St. John unto the first of 
January, two parts must be paid for the flesh an4 
the skin, and one third for the lift^, for all animals are 
fiit^nring that time ; bo^ that, from ]the first of January 
untO'Jthe feast of St. John,, two par^ must be j;iaid for 
the Me, and a third for the flesh and the skin, for every 
•nimalislean during that tUn^e. If a man refuse to re- 
teive the .animal which wa9 killed by his excessive 
«imittd6,rthe ownerof it may do what he pleases with it, 
aad'idsoobtain with iV^^^ la»wful price. 
SURETY OR BAIL. 
If at man gite bail to another for anything, it is pro- 
perfor him to liberate the surety. By one of these three 
eauses, the surety is liberated : either by paying for 
lifau, by giving hostageship, or by denying the bail. If 
.he wish to deny his bail, the denial is made as follows : 
tct ihim come to the judge ; aii4 the judge must interro- 
gate both parties whether he is a bail, or not a bail. 
^ He is a Imil,'' says the creditor ; *^ he is no bail" says 
Hie debtor. Then the judge must ask him, <rArt thou 
a bail?'' <^ I am so" replies the surety. <'Itis wholly 
tdenied ;" says the debtor, ^< thou never wast bail with 
me, neither in this case nor in any other." ''Most 
45ertMnly," says the surety, *' according as a surety 
<ought to do his best jto prove his being so, I also prove 
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that I am a surety." <<Most certainly,'' replies tbe 
debtor, '^as a surety may urge the best proofs pos-' 
sible for denying it, I also deny his being a surety." 
Then the judge must ascertain what will be the result 
of his denial. Now the law makes the following pro* 
▼ision in this case : — Since there is only one evidence 
urging the matter upon him, there ought to be only 
the evidence of the debtor in denying it. " Yes," saya 
the debtor, " I also deny it." Then the judge must take 
the sacred relic in his hand, and say to the debtor, 
" The protection of God be with thee, and the protec-* 
tion of the Pope of Rome, and the protection of thy 
lord ; do not swear falsely." If the debtor take the 
oath, let him swear to God, as in his presence, and to 
the sacred relic that is in the judge's hand, that he is 
not surety with him, either in the matter discussed, of 
in any thing else. If the surety do not instantly present 
a counter oath, let the debtor be free from the claim, 
and let the surety pay the creditor his full demand. If 
the surety put in a counter oath against the debtor, let 
him do it whilst the debtor is putting the sacred relic to 
his lips, after he has sworn. The form of the counter 
oath is as follows : — ^^ By this sacred relic then, I ani 
surety with thee in the matter which we have mention^ 
*ed, and I desire that it may be legally determined by 
the judge." Then the judge must go out to give judgr 
ment ; and the law has made a provision in this case by 
enacting that the oaths of seven persons wall substaa*- 
tiate the denial of the debtor respecting suretyship ; four 
of these on the* part of the debtor's father, two on the 
part of his mother, and the debtor himself forming the 
seventh. For these persons, whose oaths are required 
with his own, ought to be such of his near relations as 
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are bound to pay the satisfaction for murdef. The 
verdict of these persons must be produced on the Sunday 
week foUowiag : and that verdict must be delivered by 
him in the church when he hears mass. The reason why 
it is to be received there is, that a blessing is upon the 
plaoe where mass is celebrated. If he can obtain such a 
verdict, it is sufficient to clear him, but if he be unable 
lo obtain. it,r let him pay. the demand; and if the lord 
wish the low to prosecute him for peijury, let him be 
prosecuted. 

Any surety who can present a counter oath against a 
debtor, shall be free from the claim and from the 
suretyships because he has fulfilled the qualities of bail; 
but if he cannot produce a counter oath, let him pay the 
demand, because he has not made good the qualities of 
ban. Thus ought the surety to do when he declares to 
Ihe judge that he is a surety; and it is proper for the 
creditor to witness this strong confession, lest he should 
deny it a second tine. . 

• ,If iman reoeive security for a thing from another, he 
must name the time wh^a the debt js due ; and when 
that tinie arrives, he must ask the debtor for it first. 
^If the debtor deny it, let him go and demand it of the 
surety, saying that the debtor denies it. If the surety 
«ay, he is not surety; let him go to the judge, and dcr 
mind his debt before the judge. If the surety wish to 
deny it, and the debtor will not produce a counter oath 
against him, the surety shall be free from the claim, be- 
cause his denial is sufficient. If the debtor produce a 
counter oath against the surety, and call upon the judge 
for a sentence according to the counter oath which is 
judged su$cient, the judge must insist of the surety 
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Iprodueing the oaths of seven men in the same form 
wUch we have previously mentioned. 

If a man recdve seovrity of another for any thiagy 
and the parties come Hogetlier, the creditor, debtor and 
surety^ and the creditor qaestion the secarity and say it 
is for a large debt, and the dd>tor deny it and afiirm it 
is for a small sum, wiliiout denying Hie security ; it is. 
proper for the judge to m^onounee seiitence> by coming 
to a4eoision whel^erthe security be for a great or liUle 
sum. This is done by the oath of the surety, since heis 
adtnowledged to be a swety. 

If a man receive large secarities.fora debt, and the 
debtor wish to deny them, he luiast'^eBy every one of 
tfaemHseparatelyinthe eame manner ^as that which we 
have previously enacted for deiqfiDgiheaeonrity. Smae 
have -said that the oatbsjof .eevim •men are suffieieoit t# 
deny them, though there ipny betntenty four securitifiSa 
but we have enacted that it is not right. 

If a man think to free a surety from his bail by pay^ 
ing the debt which he aw^s, butnot paying it entirely; 
we bare enacted that he shall not be: free ; for he must 
be bail for the last penny as well as for the first. 

If the security beacknowledged. Slid there he a denial 
of payment, the surety must give a legal hostage for 
settling the matter; ajointMirej8;betterthan payment. 

If there be an opposition in giving a hostage^ the 
surety must co'nduct the hostage, in conjunction with 
the creditor, to a place of safety ; and if there be mutual 
fighting, he must receive the first blow with a stick j 
but if he should not do so, let him pay the debt. 

If a surety endeavour to take away the hostage with- 
out the debtor, and without urging him to pay the de- . 
mand, he ought not to take away the hostage. 
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No tdrety ong&t t& tifte amiy the hostage of the 
debtor unless there be a dental fiice to faee in his 
presence. If he also has seen a denial against the cre- 
dits sooner than tUs, he had the power of giving up 
to the creditor, the pledge of the debtor in his ahseneev 

If a debtor permit a surety to give the. pledge of a 
pound in lietfof oiue penny^ abd, before the time cOttie^ 
to lose the pledge, the lav has enaeted that he Ought 
not to pay it in his absence, except a hall^penny; for 
this is^ one thirdr of a lawful ptmmy^ 

If a man give the oompensalion; of a^ pound in lieu of 
one penny, and the pledge be destroyed, the debtor must 
not be judged as entitled to paymothing^ for he bimdelf 
corrupted the privilege of the pledge* 

Whoever gives an acknowledged {dedge^ and think 
firom that, that the pledge, is insecure^ because there is 
no security with Urn, we- have* enacted that he must not 
recede from it, and that it is: securev 

If a surety give a large pledge for a little things it is 
lawful for the creditor to receive the thing whtuh is 
given to him in pledge. And if he lose itbefove the day 
of payment he is not entitled to any redress, except a 
third which the surety must give him i^ainv The surety 
Isentided toftill redress from the debtor, because he 
took it unlawfully. 

If surety be given for twelve pence^ and the day for 
paying the twelve pence, come, and the debtor have 
Aothing in his possession except a horse worth ten 
pounds, and the creditor and surety come to demand 
payment, and the debtor assert ^ 1 have aoAing to pay 
you except my horse, and I wfll neither sell him to you, 
nor give him as a pledge;'' in this case, the creditor 
must not take the pledge of the sweety, but both parties 
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must go to the lord, and tell him that the debtor has 
only one animal of great value, and that a pledge of 
great value must not be taken for a small debt. Then 
the lord must give permission to the surety to give that 
great pledge in lieu of that small sum, lest the creditor 
suffer injury. 

If a man give security to another for a debt, and, a& 
ter giving that security^ ffies to an asylum that he may 
avoid paying it ; we have enacted that he cannot have 
an asylum on that account, and that the surety must 
give the pledge to the creditor^ or deny his security* 

No person must receive security for one day ; for 
unless the demand be made in that day, or be applied 
for during that time, there can be no. security for it. . 

No person must take security of the debtor, for their 
stipulations are different ; and he has only a right to 
chuse his voucher. If the voucher spring from the se- 
curity, there is no debtor; if from the debtor, there is 
no security. On this account, no man can sustain both 
conditions at once. 

. No surety ought to take away the debtor's pledge 
when detained by his own business, or by sickness* or 
by the business of his lord; neither must the creditor 
take away the surety's pledge for the same length of 
time. 

If a man receive security for property, and after that, 
the debtor be exiled, on account of murder, theft, or any 
cause which calls for his banishment from the country 
and the creditor wish to receive bis property from the 
surety ; the law has enacted that it is right for th^ 
creditor and surety to divide the property of the banish- 
ed person between them, half of which goes to pay the 
surety, and the other half the oreditor. For it would 
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be i^m^fift for the surety to |»ay all^ atid> he bdng in- 
noipenti aud it wd^ldb^ sbam^farfor the creditor t^ lose^ 
aUJ for relying^ upon hid «^etlrlty; Tiiitl is one of tMH 
tbr^elnstanees In whidh the low l^g&Hy shares pro^^kfl 
If the debt;air> r^tim to his country at a stibseqae^i* 
period; they ca» compel hikntO'paiy th^tbl th^ p^p^ty ;" 
and then he- has a right to reit^iv^ of 'the surety tfaef 
half of his property. In this inStjEitifOie he cah coinpel 
the surety' to restore him hfi^ property * 

If Iseoifrlty be given for debt, and the 'surety ^be- 
fore; the day of payment comes/ his -son becomes re- 
sponsible for the father's debts. Sdihe have said that if 
the son wilh'to'd^ny his seOuritiy when- he is at thcf 
head of his father^s grare, the ^niat is to be acknow- 
ledged lawfol ; but we have enacted that it ought not to 
be 80 acknowledged; for the leiirned say that the law 
m«st not purl^ue a#y man, whether he be gone to heaven 
or to hell, only^ whilst he lives in this world. The 
reason^ is, that though the law may come between a 
man and his friend upOn earth, th^e is no law between 
the devil and his friend, nor between an angel and his 
friiind, except the will of 608 ; and', therefore, if a 
person leave this world, the law cannot reach him, un- 
less it be made to operate upon his successors. On this 
aodOnnt, the son of the suretywho is dead, must obey 
the law for his father, even as his father must have 
obeyed it if he had been liVing. If there be no son, 
the lord must act as a sot to him ; and if it be necessary 
to compel him, he must be compelled as the surety 
otfght to bei if he-weTe liviiig. ' 

If a man receive security of another for any debt, and 
the debtor die before the day of payment comes, the 

U 
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surety mpst compel 0ie debtor's sod to j^ay tbe 4^. 
If the deceased debtor have no sori^ left th^ lord stand 
in his place^ and Iqt him p^Y for hiin. And if he wish 
to deny it, let him deny it in the same manner as the 
deceased debtor would himself if living, he having be- 
come son to him on account of his property ; and since 
it is better for him to become a son to the. deceased on 
account of his property, than to be his lord, let him 
also, in his privilege of the sou of the deceased, deny the 
security upon his seventh man. These jurors must not 
be of the family of the surety, but of the king only ; far 
the family of the surety ought not to be related to the 
king. Though the king* may deny the surety until he 
make full denial of the security of his father, no person 
of his mother's tribe must deny any thing of his futber. 

There arei three useless securities. First, when a man 
purchases what he receives of another for silver and 
takes security for it, and security be not taken for the 
silver, and he afterwards repent of his bargain ; sinc^ 
he does not wish to satisfy his surety for the purchase 
which he made, and the other have no security, he can 
oompel him to retract the agreement. ' Therefore, the 
security is useless on the one side, since the possessor 
did not wish the bargain to stand. Second, if a man 
give security to another for an uncertain debt in the 
freedoni of certainty, and the possessor obtain the.pro- 
perty by his rejecting it as uncertain, be has a right to 
obtain his promise from the possessor ; for as long a» 
security is given for the debt, it cannot be di^pot^ of ; 
and it is not right for him to take it away from the band 



* The words brenin and a^glwydd, king and lord, are here Used synony** 
mously, as well as in various other parts of the Cambrian Laws. 
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that is in it^ until* he obtain a pledge equal irilhlilm who 
receives the warrantry. If it should be said that the 
warrantry Ought not to pay it^ except as much as he 
obtains for his steed^ we have enacted that he ought to 
pay him the lawful price of the horse, whatever may be 
the quality of the horse ; and because the surety cannot 
support his claims that are gone with his suretyship, he 
is therefore called a useless surety. Whoever shall 
swear falsely concerning the removal of the insecure 
property we have mentioned, let all his goods be eon- 
fiscated to the lord. The third is, the security of a 
woman is no security ; thartis to say; a woman ought 
not to be a surety, for women must not disown a security^ 
nor is the verdict of men necessary upon sucb a disown- 
ing. We have also enacted that a surety shall be free 
upon security with a female, and that she inust givese- 
curityfor the security she offers ; for as a man may 
disown her, men ought to be with her to deny the se- 
curity. 

Ifa woman pledge her baptismal faith for any thing, 
and wish lawfully to deny it, we have enacted that the 
oaths of women are necessary to deny it with her. 
Some have said that the pledge must remain in the hand 
of the surety for a year and a day, but we have enacted 
that the pledge is returned by the hands of three persons 
at the time of payment ; these three persons are the 
surety, the lord, and the owner of the property. The 
reason is, the lord must be the surety for all confessed 
property, if there he no other surety ^ and therefore the 
pledge must be delivered up from his hand, or from his 
servant. Bail is not necessary for the security of a 
pledge either from the lord, or from a surety, bedause 
they do not deny its being given^ and they must ever be 
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m^^kB ffir tJie secunty. of .the pledge. The lord is t^ 
fiucely for all ac^Qwledg^d property^ if there bjejao 
other snr^ty. . The oirner h entitled to the property 
wbiqh the surety receiires for the seeiucity.of the pledge* 
)e8t, thi'Qogh coyetou^nf ssy. or any 4>ther tiling, hejshould 
ikny haviog glFeo it. 

No p^spn iQiist say %}i^t he w:i^ pot become aiirety 
for his tr\wd, if he he equf^lia rank ivith the person for 
whom he ought ^ to become surety. There ftfe «i(iany 
aneh persons* howqver^.who ought ruot catt^c^ to «»ter 
into seepj^ity or to j^vp ift; ^nd the reason is* becaujie 
th€gr «ao ndUber ^ny nor g^e security. Sueh personi^ 
^e, a monk* a hermit^apc^r^on with a barbarous tongue^ 
arachoter .Qf the.8eh9<|I* and. every ^m^p who eannot^some 
to obey the law withoulfthe perpiissioD of another. 

If a man give security for a debt* aqd i^e tioie .of jf/^n 
vmt fall upoaon^jof 4;bo 1div'ep:gr#{^t.f$s0vA}s of Easier^ 
WhUsuntJde* or Ch^^mas* thqpgh the i^reditor sbonM 
claim it, the surety loses nothing, but obtains a delay of 
the tii^p for payiroept; If he urge.^ c^ap^ppon Quristmas 
day* he cannot obtain pj^ymept, nor, js .^l^e surety hoand 
to ans^wer him until the second of January : If.be urge 
ijt npon Sarter l^u^^ay* h^ can obtain nothlpg be^jr^ 
lihe Mopday we^ ftdloifipg: jLp4 if be-Upply for it oq^ 
lVhitspn^and4y> be canpotpcoffure it^uptilfibP Mpn^y 
week fplkowipg. J^ud on ftcc^ppt oft^ft pi^yilegpQ^ 
trbpfe .tjii?ee eight dfys r#^c|btyq}y* tfeey t^ ci^M 
blank days. 

. It is npt nepess«ry to tpkp a Mv^^tj fyjp the. ^eppfity ^f 
i^lver monpy* mpviepUct jew^s* » ripg* « l^pife* a girdle* 
nor fo^ ar.ip«« 

If a surety apd dabtor ippfst pppn a bri^a forp^d 
by ope tre^* the A»h\oj^ mfst pot rtfiwe >o do ppe pf 
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IImM %h9H tbiil^*i8lter>tOfHy|r, tegiterapledgey or to 
goito Imt ;riiiid b0 iiiifiBtiiiiQt;Iift his foot dnto the stirrup 
Ii6iya>he, does one of ibeaetthree' things, if .he refuse to 
to dotniiy onje>of tbeae three things, let the surety :giye 
his pledge {to .the loreditor ; but if it seem better to act 
otheffirisei let him apply >to the law withoutidelay. 

No Millie :oiiglit to-be gcaxited for. eiridence in'ajclaim 
of (the 4rarety^iiBd; debtor; for itiiniiet ihe decided witb* 
out delay. 

If a crediior opposetOela^ «g:acUy ofiposite to the 
jut^, det ibbe surety die firee, andlet^him abo lose his 
riaim J tor he cannot support lus clidm, .eaoept by sup- 
porting the: surety. 

if.a<diriilpr joppme tbelfnr, letrtfae saiety be a ;c€!n-> 
&S8ed buvety, . and the unprosecu tad daim eonqiels Ae 
8arety,to pay the debt to the creditor. 

If two fijuea. shouM happen iio go^ law and one df 
tliem should ieall forlegid'See»rity, and Ihe other cbouhl 
say that he ougbt skot to.gire seciuJtyiiidess lie also give 
htm time fior ibis defences if. the 'creditor should isay 
" Certainly I am entitled to security; lie that is aotfcai-. 
tttlsd^tij smuriiy, fsientitledU nothing.'' » Certainly/' 
saysitbe otiier, ^^lie is so Mcariiy #ho is security far 
HoihiBf , attd to me pothini^ is dnis ; ior at^ is acknow- 
ledged iby iheiB that tbou/art cmfidcd^to nMhii^of toe/' 
We ImfB enactbd itbat' he ii n«t'entiHed to seeurfty in 
tlie aotion^ ^bedause he ihas riaimed ia delay* fin* bis de« 
fienee, .and:tfaefe:oaa»be nondelayiiiii claim of bail and 
debfeon 

BAPTfiJMAL VOiWnB. 

If a person pledge his baptismal vow fora debt, let 
him either pay or deny it, as the law requires. The law 
tnacts, that if no counter-oath be presented against him^ 
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Us own personal oath will be sufficient to clear him j 
but if a counter oath be presented/ let him call for a 
decision ; that is, the law will clear him by the oaths 
of seven persons, four of whom must be on the part of 
his father, two on the part of his mother, and he him- 
self forming the seventh* The time given for him to 
produce this verdict, are eight days from the Sunday 
following. If he obtain the oaths of the seven persons 
mentioned, they will clear him, but if he fail in his 
attempt, let there be an amerciement of his property to 
the king and the lord, and let him payhis debt in ftilL 
' If a person accept the baptismal vow of 'another for 
a debt and say that it is for twenty-four pence, and the 
other maintain that his baptismal vow was given for a 
penny; the law enacts that he must restore him his vow 
whether for twenty-four pence, or for a penny, since 
the baptismal vow is not denied. We have also enacted 
that there can be no baptismal vow- until the three 
parties confer together, and that there can be neither 
surety nor guarantee until the three parties meet and 
join hands together. 

The church and the king ought to enforce the bap- 
tismalvow; for God is accepted in lieu of a surety. 
The church ddms the right of prohibition respecting 
the baptismal vow, and the king that of compulsion. 
For since every man has been baptised, the baptismal 
vow ought to be taken ; and either the husband or the 
wife receives it Hierefore a man and wife ought to 
pledge the baptismal vow, until their son, who goes 
under the hand of the parish priest^ attain the age of 
seven years* 
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CONTRACTS. 

If a man make a contract, -and neither wishes to keep 
it nor deny it, the lord can compel him to keep it, go 
that the covenanters may restore it. 

If a man wish to deny a contract and another urge 
him to complete it, and he also deny it, the law enacts 
that his own personal oath will be sufficient to deny it^ 
unless there be a counter > oath. If there be a counter 
oath, let him call upon the claimant for judgment } and 
judgment is obtained by the oaths of seven persons, 
which mil be sufficient for the denial; and these must 
be tlie same as are required to deny a surety i and the 
same length of time is allowed for procuring this ver- 
dict, as is granted for denying a surety. If then, one of 
these jurors wishes to withdraw, he cannot be permitted 
to do it, unless his family assert, that he ought not to 
be a juror. And those must be jurors with him, who 
are such of his relations as must pay the fine for homi- 
dde with him, and they must accept it; and by the 
oaths of such jurors, being truly his relations^ he shall 
be cleared. . 

If one man make a contract with his neighbour, and 
place his hand in his neighbour's hand without the 
covenanters, and one of them subsequently wish to deny 
it, his own personal oath will be sufficient to make the 
denial valid. 

^ If a man part with one thing for another in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and subsequently, wish to deny it; 
we have enacted, that he ought not to deny it, unless 
the witnesses' evidence be defective. 

If a man part with one thing for another without 
witnesses, there cap be no contract ; and since there is 
^ no contract, let him deny it on his personal oath. 
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No person must make a cmftmct for his neighbour; 
for be is not to fulfil the contraetyexcepl during the 
life .of the person who made it. 

No father can make a^contmot for the son) withmt 
hie^peraiissietn ; neither can the sen tenteir into a; oontract 
upon, the fiuteret of thefather^ if the father beiliving^' 

A- contract Violalea a.ltur; but if it be made: with 
a 'heistAieidedgn> against ther: lawv.it'mnati needs be dew 
nied, 

RECOONIZANGES* 
, Whoever ^lall u3ce;anoliher^ upoa* bW reedgnizanee^ 
let;hiiDi fallinta eirery punishmenft'Which belongs to the 
personate wiiomhe atlaches! himself. If faeiwish: to in^ 
deamify himself iHr. the man tot 'whom Jie attaehes him^ 
self, let him idsoiahetsecmities of the person against 
aUmanner of iigury^. And^unles8:itbeitakenii>efori^'be 
must, fulfil hisrreoogqizanc^ the person is.not boimd %t 
do jufitiee tQ.himii because he didaietienter.'into a mv<^ 
tual promne with falni; If the aasauUtd haire tnken se^ 
cnikie» of 'tlw^ittorderer against injur jr^ tbereiean be no 
protection for him against these securities. 

If a.nma aeoepti smother :upon> his reeogniKaMe for 
a stated: iilne^ and theiquiediperson be indemnified by 
the felon, before the tkne^ elapses^let ^hedn|BrM person 
repay him in full*. 

If a man engage to warrant any thing to anoHleP with 
biB% he must .abide by the consequenee repectifigthe 
thidgrwhidi he: voudies for> whether it be smair oi* 
gxeal;^ pineehia statement iia»been:creditedP 

THE PROTECTION OP THE CHURCH:' 

There are three things that are not entitled t6 pro- 
teetiott for thtaiselves, because they are mutually ac- 
knowledged : recognizance/ suretyship, and posdes^ion. 
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if the parsons of the church should say that they sire 
^ble of themselves to grant protection in opposition to 
ope of these three things, let the king make enquiry of 
the man who gave them the ^aQCtuary^- as to the form 
in which he gave it them I and if he have given it ta 
them, ev^n to bis own injury, let them keep thai whiqfaf. 
he has granted them « 

Every possessor of church lands must present him- 
self before every new king who comes to the throne, t<^ 
show him his privilege and his obligation. The reason 
why such persons must show these things to him is, lest, 
the king should be deceived.. Ancf after they have 
shewn, in the presence o^ the king, that they Imve ai^ 
right to their privilege^ let the king confirm to thenr 
$Qth their sanctuary and their privilege. ^' 

If a man violate the law, and^ on account of thai 
violation, fly there for protection, and whilst h^ \s[ 
seeking it,^. a prosecution be commenced against him/; 
neither the abbots nor the priests ought to grant it hin« 
until he. makes satisfaction for the original crime. If u& 
prosecution be commenced against hjm, they may con- 
duct him to^ the place to wbere'^they ought to take him. 

If a man commit an injury of the value of one penny 
upon the bounds of his san€tuary, and a prosecution be^ 
commenced against him for the crime which has' pol- 
luted the precincts of his sanctuary, he. is not entitled 
to defence by protection for the injury he has done, un- 
less he can renew it through obtaining, ^notli^r asylum/ 
by his removal to another church, r 

Whoever shall receive protection ought to live in the 
cliurch yard and the burying ground, without carrying* 
the sacred relics ; and tiis caf tie shall feed with the cat- 
titd of the green and of the abbacy to the farthest Umk^ 

X 
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to which they are entitled to go, and then return to the 
milking fold in safety. 

Whoever shall carry the relics and be guilty of crime 
with the relics about hXvcLy is not entitled to his protec- 
tion by these relics, because he has not merited it. 

The measure of the burying ground is a lawful 
acre in length terminating upon the church yard, and 
this encircling the church yard, forms its compass. 

If any church should say that it has a right to keep a 
man in its sanctuary for seven years, or for any time 
that he may be there, and the lord of the country op- 
pose this assertion, and maintain that the church in' 
question has no such privilege ; it is necessary for the 
church to maintain its privilege by legal witnesses. 
If it can do so, let its privilege be preserved uneiivied y 
but if it fail in itd proofs, let it protect the criminal in 
the best manner it is able, or let him make compensation 
for the crime whichhe committed. 
OPENING OP THE COURTS FOR DETERMINING 
LANDED PROPERTY. 

Twice each year the court shall be open for deter- 
mining causes respecting landed property, and twice 
in the year it shall be shut. From the ninth day of 
January unto the ninth of February, the court shall be 
open ; and from the ninth of February unto the ninth of 
May it shall be shut. From the ninth of May unto the 
ninth of Augujst the courts shall be open, and from the 
ninth of August unto the ninth of January following 
they shall be shut. The reason why the courts are! 
shut in autumn and spring, is, because the land is work- 
ed upon during those times; and if they were then open^ 
they would retard ploughing in the spring, and reaping 
in autumn. That is, they have the privilege of closing 
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the court after Y^ebruary and August/lest it should be 
daily open, and of opening it after the ninth of Janu- 
ary and May precisely in the same forms, lest it should 
be daily shut. 

Whoever wishes to prosecute a claim for landed pro- 
perty, let him do it when he wishes, from the ninth day 
of January forwards, or from the ninth of May,lror these 
are the times that the courts are open for determining, 
cases respecting landed property. 

If a plaintiff wish to claim land in these times^let him 
come to the judge to demand a day for him to hear his 
claim concerning the land; and on that day. let him 
prove his claim. He is not entitled to an answer on 
that day, because the claim is sudden upon the guardians 
of the land ; and therefore the guahliails mlist have time 
to produce evidence. The plaintiff must not oppose 
them, unless the court maintain that he ought; and 
then the judge must hear them, and demand where 
their witnesses are. If they say that their witnesses are 
in their own commot, three days are allowed them ; if 
in the adjoining commot, nine days ; but if in a third 
commot, or if flood and ebb be between them and their 
witnesses, and the fixing of the time be discussed in the 
forenoon, they are allowed eight nights from that day 
to produce them ; but if the discussion take place in the 
afternoon, eight nights are allowed from the morrow fol- 
lowing. The reason is, the day is not entirely closed, 
and it is not right to pay for a broken day, in lieu of d 
whole day. And at the time appointed^ they must cotue 
Upon the land with their witnesses with them; and 
then it is right for both parties to present themselves and 
sit in a legal manner. 

The legal form of sitting is as follows: first the king. 
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f^r.W reprepent^tire^ wi);h bis back tovardfi tbe sun^ or 
jlowards the weather, IfBst the weatber incommode hi$ 
face ; then the judge of the court, or of the commot^ who 
ik the oldest, shall sit before bim ; upon his Jeft hand 
any jud^e that nin^ybc in the field, an4 upon his right 
hand, the priest or priests ; and next tp the king, on ei- 
ther side^ his eiders shall sit, and thei> his gentlemen qit 
each ^ide of him. Close by the judges, ppposite where 
ftiey approach to the tribunal, sit§ the pleader of the 
plaintiff, then the plaiptiff himself, with hjis advocate at 
liis other hand, and an iappari tor standing behind the 
pleader^ On the other side sits the defendant, next tp 
bim his pleader, and thpn bis adyocate, wifh an appari- 
lor Standing behind bim* 

Plan qf sitting in qn pld British courts*" 
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Aftef* the mo^e of sitting 13 arranged, let bail be ta* 
^eij fpr the proceedings; namely, the sjeiQurities which 
Viust bi^ for the landed properjty, with the hostagi^s 
consisting of two or more men for each party-; and; 
^lese hostages piij§t go iptp the lord's possiesjaiiQn; 

• The English reader must observe that the court was heM out of d^rSj 
/i^d pn thjB land .demanded by the pjaiiitiff as bij^ rigj»t, ' ' • * 
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Then, . $iIeDce mu^t be proclaimed^ that is, silence 
upon the fields Whoever shall break the silence given^ 
shall p^y three cows, or one hundred and eighty penc6 
as an amercement. And the person that speaks a word 
after proclamation of silence, ^hall b^ .deprived of libierty 
in the assembly, as well as tlie pleader, ^ho may dcr 
fend him. 

After the sittings are legally arranged in the manne^ 
which we haye previously mentioned, then it is proper 
to say to \)pih parties, '^ Npw, do you mutpally speak 
pflaw." 

Then tlie judge must ask the palintif^ " Who is thy 
pleader, and who is thy advocate?" Then the plainti^ 
must liame th^m. Theq the jud^e mus); a3k, ^* Wilf 
thou submit to lose or gain the cause by their exer- 
tions ? " to which the plaintiff must answer,' " I wil^ 
spbmit/* Then the judge must ask his pleader and ad- 
vocate whether they will stand to him in the caus^ 
which h^ has confided to them ; to which they have q^ 
right to say, " We will stand." 

After this the jud^e must ask t^e defendant, '^ Who 
is tTiy pleader and advocate?" and then the defendant 
must ham.e them^ Then,' the judge must ask him whe- 
ther he is willing to loise or gain the cause by thVex-» 
ertion of their ^kill ; to which he has a right to say, 
'* I will abide by it." Then the judgie has a right to say 
to the plaintiff, "Thou art now at lij)erty to gtate thy 
claim i*\ and then the plaintiff ought to begin. 

Here the plaintiff ought to d^clpe that he is the 
hereditary proprietor of the lan<J/ that if there is any 
one who should doubt his being so, he can prove hi^ 
right to the estate by pedigree and tribe, as the law re- 
quires; and that he wa$ illegally ejected fpom his estate ; 
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and if any one should doubt it^ he has evidence to 
prove that he was unlawfully ejected ; and that he now 
commits himself to the law, to restore him to his just 
rights, from which he has been unlawfully ejected. 

If any one should say that guardians and direct evi-* 
deuces should be given by the plaintiff, we have enacted 
that they naay be given when the defendant's reply is 
heard. 

Then the defendant must say, ^^ am the hereditary 
proprietor by pedigree and tribe, and I will defend my 
estate in the best manner that I am able to do it. If 
there be any one here who may doubt what I say, I 
have evidence sufficient to prove its accuracy. And 
thou also, if thou wert here, thou wert lawfully expel- 
ed ; and if there be any one here who may doubt it, I 
have evidence sufficient to prove it/^ 

We have also enacted that if the defendant put in his 
defence before the plaintiff have stated his claim, his de- 
fence will be useless until the claim be heard. After 
the claim is stated, let him make his defence* 

After both parties have stated the cause at issue, as 
we have just mentioned, let the judge ask them, whe- 
ther that which they have asserted be sufficient ? And 
let him ask them whether they w:ish to eorrect any part 
of their statements ? If either of them should wish it, let 
liberty be granted him ; but if he should not desire itj 
let the judge take their two statements, which they 
have made ; and after summing them up, let both judges 
leave the court, and the priests with them, and let the 
apparitor accompany them to prevent any persons from 
listening to their discussion. If any person come to 
listen to them, he must pay three cows as an amerce- 
ment to the king; and if the king himself be in the 
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field, he must pay a double amercement* Then, after 
they are seated, it is proper for the priest to pray to 
God, that God may teach them to do justice. He must 
also chaunt to them their pater noster ; and after the 
pater noster, it is proper for the judge to sum up the 
statements of both parties a second time. 

And if it.be pecessary to interrogate them, let them 
both be taken aside to be interrogi^ted : they are said 
to be interrogated when the judge asks where is their, 
voucher or evidence. 

And if the party of whom the word greeting is asked, 
should need counsel, let them go with the permission of 
the judge to receive counsel. And the number of those 
concerned in ,tbe law pleadipgs only, shall go, and no 
more, except a servant of the lord, who shall go with 
them to guard them, lest any one come to hear their 
counsels. And if any one come to le^rn their counsels 
let him pay an amercement to the king, and the counsel 
shall be useless. Then these two parties shall return, 
and sh^U state tbeir opinions to the judge. 

If no counsel be needed, it is proper to suffer their 
daim, and to force the two parties to enquire who are. 
their direct, evidences, and their guardians, and where 
they are. If they say that they are in the field, let 
them be brought forwards ; if they say that they are in 
the same commot with them, let three days be given 
them I if they assert that they are in another commot, 
let nine days be granted them; but if they afiirm that 
they are in another country, or beyond the seas, let that* 
day fortnight be the time for producing them, if the 
business be discussed in the forenoon, but if in the after- 
noon, they must be produced on the morrow fortnight. 
And from th^ time the business is discussed until the 
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beriod agreed, upon for producing Uie evid(ence, the^ 
hostages shall be incarcerated iri the king*s prison ; and 
all who come to ask them what evidence they can pro* 
duce respecting the land; since there can be no agree-' 
ihent, nor flying oif between the two parties m the day 
fixed upon by the law. 

On the third day, after they ate brought face toface,. 
every person must take his seat in the same manner as 
he sat before. And if any of the persons be dead who 
attended the law proceedings a,t their commencemept, 
Others must be' cnoseu in their places^ And after they 
are seated, ihie plain titf must tender his witnesses,, his 
guardians and their evidence, and say that he is pre- 
pared with his evidence as he premised. Then the de- 
fendant must put in his counter plea ; that, is, the answer 
he can adduce, and say that he is ready with.hfs defence 
as he promised. Then the king must ask for the ap-, 
pearance of the hostages in the field, for th^y are the 
[Sureties. And ttien, after the hostages are presented, 
the apparitor must proclaim silence in the field ; and 
after that the judge must say, ^^ let him who refuses to 
keep silence be punished ;*' and this is carried into effect 
by amercing the offender in three cows,, or in one hun- 
drjed' and eighty sitver pennies, and by causing any state- 
ment, which be ma^ make, hull and vpid. 

And then the plaintiflf must inform the judge why he 
promised his witnesses and his guardians at the first,* 
and why it Was incumbent upon him to produce them at 
the commencement. Then the judge must ask him to 
bring them in his presehce and to produce them.; that is,, 
tbose whom he brought forward on a former day. The 
defendant must not object to one of them before he 
knows what evidence they give, because lie knows not 
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Whether the evidence to.be produced may be to his a^ 
vantage or otherwise ; but if he should object to any 
witness before he give in his evidence, let such a witness 
be deemed a good one< But the defendaDt may demaoc| 
whether; they are free persons, as witnesses ought to be ] 
and if they are so^ let thentbe brought forwards^ Tha 
reasop why be may make this demand is, because no 
stranger can become a direct evidence against a Cara-> 
brian having a patrimony, nor can a woman give evi-|- 
deoce against a, man; and with these also> there ara 
many persons who cannot become direct evidences oa 
account of privilege } and^ therefore, it can be no de-* 
triment to the defendant to make the demand. 

If the defendant strongly assert that his witnesses- are 
better than those that the plaintiff has engaged to pro-^ 
duce, or that their privileges are better^ or that they 
are more numerous; and wish, in consequence, ta 
prove bis assertion, let him do it ^ and after he has pro-«; 
duced his witnesses, the plaintiff cannot then object to 
them. Then the judge must ask the plaintiff^ /< What 
areitbe privileges of thy witnesses." Then the plaintiflf. 
must state their privileges, whether they are. mayors, 
chancellors, monks, doctors,^ priests, scholars, or prir.. 
vileged laymen^ After the judge has demanded of tke; 
plaintiff the privileges of bis witnesses, he must make.a: 
similar demand of the defendant, and then the defendant, 
must state the highest privileges appertaining, to bis 
witnesses^ Then the judge must repeat the statemexits . 
given, respecting the. privil^es of both parties which ! 
had been preyiQusly declared by them respectively, with 
regard to their witnesses. 

Then the ju(|ge mui^t ask the direct evidenee whethei; . 
they will abide by the statements wbich they have mad^; 

Y 
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ufion which, thef (Hi^bt to Bkf, ihM tKey irUl ftlHde hf 
the evidence Which they have ^ivcD. 

Uer^, M pardons b( both parties, who iiaay eontradkil 
ibe direct evidehee of the others, iitiist not oo&diicl 
tbeitiflelyes in ah opposii^ toaoher, uiftil they hare de^ 
lirered in their verbal i^VideMe. Theft the judges moi^ 
|>tit ihetn to their oath ; and ARet they hav<t done 60^ 
they must withdraw to ascertaiti whether the cause of 
the one be more (ioitedt than the other, accdrdiag to 
What they have heard ; and it they peredve that the Ofie 
hhs more respectable Witnesseli thair the Other, judg" 
mebt goei^ againi^t him wh6 hai^ inferior witnessed. If 
their witnesses be equally restpectable, the couH decides 
against the defendant; for he promised to produce 
better evidence than the other, and baa failed ia hia 
Attempt. Ahd then the judges mu^t deeide to put tli« 
l^lainliff in possession of the land With the pflvtlegeb 
which were enjoyed by hitti when hit Was unlawftelty 
ejected. 

After this, the jadg;e8 must exaniiue the guardians to 
ascertain whether all of theiki are piioj^iors for the 
party whom they hate defended. AM if the guardiatts 
affirm that they are aU proprietors^ nitA they foe dis*- 
lidteved, it is necessary to put them to their oaths ; anid 
if any one of the guat^ians refuse to swear, let h'imlose 
hijsland. 

If the guardians of both parties persist hi lihek* reH- 
pifective statements, it is an e^uatioh $ and where thei« 
is an equation, the land is divided itoto two halves. 

Though the land may be a^udged to the plaintiff, 
still the defendant is not to quit -all, if he have obtained 
part and paid for it in one place, afnd it bein^ equally 
valuable with the land from whtehhe is ejected. Neither 
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i» itfnroper to pay for unprivileged land the same afi for 
land that has privileges annexed ; such as a ehaneeilor*' 
titiip» mayarality, or exemption land. Then the judges 
return iagain to their seats^ and must teke security 4br 
earrying (heir deotsion iiito effect, as welt as bail for 
fbetrpay. Then tlieymust reetipitulate the evidence 
advanced by both parties^ a|id then ^ive judgment. 
When this is done^ the king must liberate the hostages* 

The moQey due to the judges for detennining causes 
relating to landed property, is twenty four pence. Two 
shares of this, belong to the judge of the court ; and he 
oannot idakn more, whether he be present or absent. 

If a non-proprietor be the guardian of land, whether 
be keep H for the son or the grandson, and the heredi- 
tary proprietor elaim it of him by his title, he musigive 
way to him. If he also himself daim it being the son or 
the grandson, and<tlie hereditary proprietor have posses* 
lAon^f it,the latter is not toq«Atthe land for the former. 
Tke hereditary proprietor ejects the grandson; the 
grandson ejects he that has merely got possession ; 
that is, a son who obtains possession of his father's 
estate after he relinquished it. Tbe person who obtains 
possession a second time, ejects the adventitious occu- 
pier, who has merely got possession, without any one 
of his family possessing it before him. And so their 
privilege proceeds according to their pre-occupation. 

The legal fee of the king for land over which he has 
BO jurisdiotion, is one hundred and twenty pence. If 
h^ have jurisdiotion over the property, as the office of 
the master of the hawks, stewardship, chancellorship, 
the right of raising its standard, or mayorality, it shall 
be a pound. If he have a claim of two offices from the 
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tend, he is entitled to one pound ten shilling^s^ that is, 
for deciding upon inheritances. 

The master of the household is entitled to twenty, 
pence from every pound that comes to the king from 
causes respecting landed property, and this from the 
king's share ; and ten pence goes to the steward of the 
household from every pound in like manner, from 
causes respecting landed property. 

After landed property is adjudged to any person, no 
one can prevent him from enjoying his share whenever 
he wishes ; nor pan he be limited to. any fixed times, for 
it is legal for him to enjoy bis share at any time. But 
he ought not to receive an acquisition of land in lieu of 
title; and if he should receive it and legally lose it, 
there cannot be any advantage to him from it, because 
be accepted of insecurity for security. 

No one having joint land ought to pay for the land of 
bis neighbour which has no office annexed, in lieu of land 
which has office attached to it, unless he himself wish 
it ; and if it be accepted, let him lose his privilege. 

If any plaintiff shall produce witnesses in the day for 
determining a suit, ai?d the defendant shall produce 
others against him; the law has enacted in this case 
that it is not incumbent on him tp prove his claim to 
any one of theoi, unless bis argument fail. Then, botjh 
of. them must be asked who their witnesses are, akid 
where they are ; and if (hey are not in the field, let 
time be given to produce them according to the distance 
they are from the place, as the law has enacted. If 
they are in the field, let those of the plaintifiTs be ex«p 
amined; but if the plaintiff's witnesses are not present, 
let thie defend^nt'$ be examined, for it i^ not right thfif 
the person who is read^ should be put to inconvenience 
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through the unpreparedness of the other. If the plain- 
tiff's witnesses be in the fields it is proper to sliow 
them to the judges and to put them apart; and then 
the judges must take the first witness that is presented 
to them for examination, and ask him, ^^ Is it true, or 
is it false which the plaintiff affirms ? And may the pro- 
tection of God be granted thee, so thou dost not give 
false evidence !'' After this, he has a right to say,^' It is 
true which the plaintiff affirms." Let the defendant then 
think, if he wish it, how to destroy the plaintiff's evi- 
dence, either by proving it to be false, or by showing 
that his witnesses are more honourable and mbr^ 
worthy of credence. If he chuse to prove the witnesses 
to be false and banish them from the court, he is not to 
be allowed afterwards to examine his own witnesses, 
those excepted, which are not to be rejected. If he 
prefer to prove that his own witnesses are more honour- 
able than those of the plaintiff's, let the most honour^ 
able of these be examined, and let judgment be given to 
the best. If the witnesses on both sides be equally 
honourable, let judgment be given for the plaintiff; be- 
cause the defendant promised to produce more honour- 
able witnesses than the other. If their promises be 
equal and equally falfilled within the same tinae, let th^ 
property be divided between them in two equal shares. 
*If the defendant wish to prove the plaintiff's witnesses 
to be guilty of falsehood, let him do so as follows : Wheil 
a witness gives in his .evidence after being questioned 
by the judge, let the defendant say to him, *^ Before 
thou deli^i^erest in thy verbal evidence, take the oath.'' 
7hen, if the witness take the oath, let him oppose iP, 
if he can, by proving that he is guilty of peijury, and 
hy showing that not oqe word of his evidence is to be 
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credited. In Ihis caae lie mv^t Jegaify prove the i¥iliie«i 
to be actuated by one of thei9e three things ;— great 
oppression, a murdering disposition, or a nearer aflhiity 
to the plaintiff than to him. If the witness cannot dis* 
prove tiiese things which are nrged against him, let his 
evidence be nnll and void ; font if he can dtsprore them, 
lethis evidence stand, unless the defendant can bring 
these accusations home to him by other witnesses who 
are in the field; but if these , witnesses are not in the 
£eld^ let the evidence adduced by the plaintiff'^ wit- 
nesses standi because no time can be granted to bring 
one witness against another. And if the plaintiff can 
pro4uce two, or three, or mere witnesses, let their evii- 
jde^ce stand, and as we stated above, let judgment be 
given in his favour. Some have asserted that loudness 
for woiaen is the ^urth proof which will justify there^ 
jecting of a. witness; the law, however, has enacted 
that the disqualffication is enmity against the family, 
Jifid that, it shall be the third cause of rejection. 

If the two parties ui^e their respective claims for 
land by the evidence of witnesses, and neither 4if them 
attempt to set a^e the witnesses of his o{q^onent, judge- 
ment must be given in favour of that party that can 
{produce the htxst piivil^pes and the most honourable 
witnesses. If ihdur witnesses are equally honourable on 
both sidos^ let ihe land be shared in two equal halves by 
the contending parties; and tbis is 'the law of equation. 

The guardians must take the same kind of oath aa 
the defendant tock before them, in all points ; and they 
must swear that they have kept the property neither 
out of hatred, animosity, reward, emolument, nor any 
thing else, but out of a iregard for justice only. 
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The evidence of a guardian of land mast not be re-. 
Jected; for no fault ean be urged agsuflsthini, except, 
having possession, he kept it for the owner. 
' The witness who must take the oath, ought to swear 
that what he affirms is true, and that in taking the oath 
he 18 not actuated either by hatred or enmity. There* 
fore, if a person suffer injury from a witness, the suffer^ 
er can set aside \^ evideiicie. 

A grand-juror ^ght to swear that the oatb of the 
person that takes the oath with him is pure; and if any 
one of the grand-jurors refuse to swear so, the Terdiclr 
of all shall^be null and roid. 

A juror ought to swear that to the best of his belief 
the oath taken is true ; and thou^ the common ver* 
diet may be deficient, yet it is incumbent to decide accord- 
ing to the two parts. 

If a person promise a great number of witnesses, let 
him fulfil or foil in it. If he also promise to produce as 
many as the law requires, two, or three iviU suflicey 
though a greater number would be better. 

The evidence of one person is no evidence. 

If a person, oft the day for determining a cause, seek 
delay, on account of his voucher or his witnesses being 
sick, or in other necessities, the law has enacted that 
this will not avail him ; because he has not fulfilled the 
thing wbidh he promised. 

If the day for determining a cause be suffered to pass 
away, being the time when the court is closed fbr deter- 
mining causes respecting landed property, orblank days, 
some have asserted that liberty oughft to be granted to 
renew it a second time. The law, however, has enacted 
that there can be no delay granted of the day for deter- 
mining a cause, except for one thing ; that is, when the 
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judge does not recollect the judgment be should pro-* 
nounce according to the evidence adduced. If be be 
doubted, let him be svrorn ; and then, let a period of 
nine daye be granted to him tp recollect himself, and to 
canverse mutually with men who are wiser than he is ^ 
and on the ninth day named, let their decision be stated 
to both the parties, and this without any reward. 

If the time be suffered to pass by, by the death of 
the judge^ any other destiny, or by the contempt of the 
plaintiff^ who refuses to come to hear his sentence, let 
the defendant keep the property from that time forward. 

If a person, when causes respecting landed property 
are investigated, should say that he has not done what 
is right, and if it should be testified by the plaintiff to 
the lord^ bis judges and bis honourable men that he does 
not deny the claim, that he is an oppressor, and calls 
for judgment; then it is proper, from suffering judgment 
to be given against him, to deprive him for ever from, 
keeping possession. 

If he who has acted unlawfully, quit the\ field, he shall 
be put out of the pale of the law during the life of .the 
lord who presides over the assembly; for he who will 
not give way to truth, must be exiled from our country. 
• If any defendant whatever produce a pleader and ad- 
vocate, he himself forming the third, and should wish, 
for time for more support, he cannot obtain it ; for these 
persons are his legal supporters. 

No counsellor nor advocate is to be employed by any 
one in any cause that is less than sixty pence in value;, 
but they are to be employed in causes respecting landed 
property, a steed, or personal property. 
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Til^S F(»t DETERMINING CAUSES fi^ESPfeCTP- 
IN6 LAND. 

It is free to determine disputes resfrecUn^ ffo)^trif 
at any titnp. 

The law never extends to the land of the cTiwiSlif atf 
any time J for thtse have not eit^nated from onr Ihxir. If 
the clergy should encroacfr upon the laity^ or thfe laity 
upon the clergy, justice' mu^t be observed. 

CONCERNlJfG THE SHARING OP t AND. 

Landed jiroperty may be divided at any time, thoughf 
<he court of law may be closed^ unless it be denied thaif 
tt ought to be shared. 

Landed property is to be shared between brothers aff 
follows :—^four acres must belong to every tenement.' 
[After this, Bleddyn,* the son of CynVyn altered it to' 
twelve acres to every freeholder's son ; eight to the soil' 
of the foreigner ; and four to the vassal. Nevertheless^ 
the fixing of fotir acre$ to the tenement has the strongs 
est claim.] 

This is the measure of the lawful acre:-^four feet 
must be in the short yoke if eight in the second ; twehre' 

•" Bled dyn reigned jointly with his btother Rhiwaflon in North Wales 
^om 1962 to the death of his brother in 1068 : from that time h^ ruled alone 
till 1072) when ^e "wiBf sUin in battle^ by Rhys ab Owain-'^ He Is represented 
as a vigorous and patriotic character* He is the head of one of the five royal 
tribes, being that of Powys. Fide, Cambro Biog,p.23>^lt is hardly ne- 
detfsaiy tor inform the reader'that the words which I have enclosed in brackets 
cb not bdong to th^ original text, but were subsequently added by some 
lawyer, in consequence 6i Bleddyn's emendation. * 

t In ancient times the Welsh ploughed with oxenfrdm twoto eight a-hreast. 
A yoke fbr two oxen was f6ur feet in brcadtfa ; for four; eight te&t; for six, 
twelve feet; 'sndior ei^ht,, 6ixtee|n feet I have been ^nred that the .French, 
still place several horses a-breast upon particular occasions.— -The method' 
df measuring land, as stated in the text, is very curious and even in- ' 
tii^tii»g^ tbougli Hi la dpubjEed wh«t^^r i^ were always cojrt^t. ; 
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io tbe third ; and sixteen feet in the long yo^e ; a goad 
in the hand of the driver as long as himself, with his 
other hand upon the middle Spike of the long yoke, and 
as far as that reaches on each side of him is the measure 
of an acre in breadth ; and thirty times that, is its length. 
Others say that a rod as long as the tallest man in the 
Tillage, with his hand raised straight above his head, 
will produce the same measurement as the other.* 

Iftherebeno houses, the youngest son must divide 
all the patrimony and the eldest son must chuse ; and 
thus from the eldest to the second son,even to the youngr 
est. If there be houses, the youngest brother but one 
must divide all the tenements ; for in that case he is the 
measurer, and th^ youngest must chuse them ; and 
after these, all the patrimony, which must be chosen from 
elder to elder, even to the youngest brother. This is the 
division which is made during the brothers' lives; and 
after their deaths, their first cousins obtain it in equal 
shares, if they wish it. In this case the youngest brother 
of the cousins must divide it in equal shares, and the 
oldest must chuse; and so from elder to elder, evdn 
to the youngest ; and the property must be enjoyed in 
equal shares between them during life. And unless the 
second cousins receive an equal share of the property 
which was divided between their fathers, they have a 
right to divide it into equal shares a third time, in the. 
same manner as the first cousins ; and after this division, 
it must not be shared, nor divided into equal parts by 
any other person. 

Nevertheless, land which is subject to taxation must 
not be divided by the brothers, but by the land steward 
and chancellor, who must share it equally between the, 
Vothers. On this account it is called numbered land* 
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Not an aere of this land shall go to the king, but if 
there be an acre of waste land in it, the land steward 
and the chancellor niuat divide, it equally between the 
others. No person must relinquish his legal tenement^ 
eren if he be able to obtain as nuicb land for it in another 
{dace. 

And as we enacted above respecting the other^iso the 
1{^ steward must divide the laods of the royal domain 
when any one relinquishes his tenement^ b^icause he is 
the best qualified for the business. 

No land ought to be without a king. If it he^'Abbey 
land and tenanted by the laity, he claims of them fineS} 
amercements, the commutation fee of their daughters) 
their heriots, their suit and service in his army, and the 
penalties paid for stealing. If it be episcopal land^ it^ 
Incumbents must serve in the army and pay him th^ 
fine imposed for stealing. If it be hospital land, its. in- 
cumbents must pay him the fine imposed for theft. And^ 
therefore, tfaefce is no lafid without the king. 

EPISCOPAL PROPERTY AND PRIVILEGES. 
When a bishop dies^ the king is entitled to all his pro- 
perty 4 for every thing without an owner is the king's 
wait The dress and riches of the church, with every 
thing that appertains to them, are excepted, 

Them are three conventional persons that can form 
a consistory, by themselves in the place where they do 
hot oppose the king's law: these. are, an abbot, a bishop, 
and a hodpital-master. 

MODE OP INVESTIGATION BY HAY STACK, 
DRAY, AND BURDEN. 

There are three kinds of investigation ; investigation 
by arable land ; investigation by a dray ; and investiga- 
tion by truss and burden^ And these investigations of 
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^dj^cfrfcy 99«1»t hoi to be niadie ekcept b)7> ajcmhi, iivfafiie 
jkiher, or wliose ancestors, formerly >re6iied' there!^ 
^r this ipethod of proof is pot effected by pecKgriee mi 
Jfcrlb^. • . 

If ah $tivestigat|oti #f liglit *be grants lo an^y one by 
arable land, he ought jto live there until be can tur^ 
l^iin^felf G^vk it^ith bis back upon the faay-stadk,^ withbut 
i^nsweriog any one, aad then let him anawer.f and. the 
iiioth day of the fii^t montbf Iq winter is the t||ne fixe^ 
for deciding the business. . . l . . . 

\ If aninvestigallon of ^gbt be granlfei'to ahy one: by 
W^ dray, irhd ctiiine befon^ band wit^ bis drsy, his boiise* 
^d|4 g<^ods, and wijtii the members of bis fftniily, or 
|khose of his father before hmi, upon the land in question, 
he oiuglit tdlive there bnt& the ninth day of September 
lyitbout ani^Wering any one, and then let him answer ; 
^nd on4he ninth day of Febmwry following, bis causd 
piiust be detiermfned. . . 

If ao investigation of i^ight be granted to any one by 
|russ and burden, he ought to come beforehand witb 
liiii truss and burden^ hisfire^ and himself, or bis father 
fbefore hinv, and maiikg a domestic fire-place iipoQ th^ 
land/ he must live there tbrei& days aud tughts without 
answering any one, atid then let him answer; a)£id at 
^be end of the ninth day his cause will be determined. 

But these investigations of right B^tp dot to give a 
legal claim to any one, utIljBss he bad formeity received 
ja gift and grant of the land in question, from bis lord. 

PI. AIMING LAND BY PEDIGREE AND TOIBE, 

Whoever wishes to claim land by pedigree and tribe, 

|et bipi show bis pedigree to the stock from whence he 

• The meaning is, that he was tp stay there until his cattle h^ eaten t>$ 
rick 60 low that he could turn himself over upon }t. 
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45pruogy and if be be the foiirib ia lineal descent, be ig 
the hereditary proprietor ; for the fourth in lineal de^ 
scent ejects the person who has possession. But a per- 
son shall not be deprived of his title unless he be a vas- 
sal ; for the law has enacted, if a man reside in another 
country on nccount of punishment, murder, or other ncr 
cessities,'so that be be nptjible to return to his country 
in a reasonable time, he can retain his title to the ninth 
in descent, whatever time he may come to claim his pro* 
perty ; and if there be no other persons occupying the 
land, when he reg^ns his hereditary rights, he is entit- 
led to all that he left. If there be other proprietors 
jppposing him, the law requires the property to be divi- 
ded into equal shares between them ; because one pro- 
prietor ought not to be ejected by afiother. 

If the nintb of his lineal descendants should come to 
claim the estate, his title his lost ; and he must issue a 
proclamation, that from being the hereditary proprietor 
be is deprived of heirship. In this case, the law regards 
bis proclamation and grants bim assistance ; that is, 
by granting him an equal share of the estate with each 
of those who possessed it and who oppose him* And 
.this proclamation is called a cry above the abyss.* No 
person beyond the ninth in descent is permitted to make 
such a proclamation, nor can it ever be listened to. 

None of these three claims respeting landed property 
ought to be heard in the season of law vacation : these 
are, a claim by title ; a claim by investigation ; and ^ 
claim by resistance. 

^ The original is diaspqd imch anmcvyn. 
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NO WOMAN OP NORTH WALES TO ENJOY THE 
PATERNAL ESTATE. 

According to the North Wallians do woman ought to 
have the paternal estate^ because she ought not to have 
two privileges with one hand; that is to say, the pa- 
ternal estate is the man's own individual property. 
And since the paternal estate is not to be granted to 
her, it must not be given to her husband, unless where 
her sons can enjoy such property. 

Some assert that the sons of such a woman cannot 
enjoy the paternal estate by materniiy, unless they are 
the sons of a woman who was married to a stranger by 
iier father and brothers ; others affirm that though she 
was thus married by her family, yet if she were married 
against her consent, her sons are not entitled to the 
personal estate ; but the law has enacted that the sons 
of three women have a right to the estate by maternity. 
The first is, a woman lawfully married to a stranger by 
her family. The second is, a woman publickly ravished 
by a stranger, and who has a son by that rape ; for the 
law has enacted that as she does not lose her right, her 
son also, must not lose his rights by maternity. The 
third is, a woman given as a hostage to strangers by 
her family ; if she become pregnant by a stranger in a 
state of hostageship, the son, so begotten, claims the 
paternal estate by maternity. 

The sons of any woman, who may marry a stranger 
of her own accord, cannot enjoy the estate by ma* 
ternity. 

Some have said, concerning the sons of such women^ 
that though they are heirs by maternity, they are not 
proprietors ; but the law has enacted that a proprietor 
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mus^. not <pk\t for a non-proprietor, but a proprietor 
quits on accoant of the children of such women either 
ill whole or iu part ; and therefore the law ejects such 
proprietors. The law, however, enacts that if that 
land have either office or privilege attached to it, he 
that inherits by maternity cannot obtain possession but 
by the tbird of his lineal descendants ; for the privilege 
of a proprietor whobas bad pre-ocqupatipn is better 
than that of a n€|W com^. 

No Powysian. youth h^irs property by maternity in 
North Wales, nor has any North Wallian this privilege 
inPowys; and the same law prevails in Soutb Wales^ 

SUNDRY LAWS RESPECTING LANDED 
• PROPERTY AND OTHER THINGS. 

A father must not dispose of the rights of his son to 
landed property, except during his own personal life, 
neither must the son injure his father during his life 
time, for the land. Also, the father must not injure 
the property of the son ; and if he should do so, the son 
can recover it again, unless for one thing : — that is, if 
the fattier, brothers, first and second cousins, and the 
lord, consent to sell the land for the price of blood, the 
son cannot recover it again ; for peace was purchased 
by it to the son, as well as to the father. Such land 
cannot be disposed of for these purposes without the 
permission of these persons. Though such a person 
may lose his land, it must not be sold to a foreigner, but 
to a free born gentleman. 

A free born gentleman is a man who enjoys pure nobility 
in Cambria, being of pure descent both by father and 
mother. 
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l%e ecclesiasticat^ law. says that no ison can duoc^edf 
to his father's estate, except the oldest, who is bora iiT 
lawful w^dbck. The law oif Howel assigns it to 
the youngest son agweU as to the oldest, and en^cti 
that neither crime nor law can operate to th^ injury of 
the son respecting the paternal estate. ' 

No person can have sure possfesslon of land^ unless U 
fie confirmed bylaw, or granted by the lOfd. 

Some have said,^ if a man be mui^dered on an efstate^ 
that land must be sold from Ihe bfeix! ad the price' of 
blood for ever after. The law has enacted tliat no'lMcl 
shall be forfeited as the price of blo6d, except the tind 
of the ip^v^etpr, which shall be lawfully paid for, after 
the murderer has nothing in his possession, neither from 
the spear penny, nor from any thing else. It slUo en- 
acts tha.t no person is to sufier for the murder, unless 
the murderer cannot pay the full price of blood. And 
this land ought to be shared between the heirs of the 
murdered person, as land ought to be shared in cases of 
satisfaction for murder. 

Whoever shall suffer another to occupy his land for a 
year and a day without disturbance and barm, and living" 
in the same country with him and residing near him^ 
the law enacts that he is not bound to answer for the 
Mse of that land, unless he be hemmed up in the land 
and it be claimed within the year. Disturbance and 
harm are burning houses and breaking the ploughs. 



• The original is " Y gyvraith a dywed eilwaith/* but I have preferred 
Wotton's copy which reads " Cyvfaith Bglwya a ddyvoaidy** which seems 
more congenial with the context.— We see here a fVtruggle between tiie 
feucUtl lystem of the Koraians and the gatmel kind of the B^itonB and Saxons^* 
which still prevails in the county of Kent^ as granted by William the Bastard 
to the men of that county.- 
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Whderer posstfsses land upoti the tiiargiii of tfalf s^^ 
shore^ has a right to possess as much in breadth as the 
land upon the beach 3 be may make a wear^ or otfaei' 
things, upon it, if he (wishes ; but if the sea throur any 
things upon that land, or upon the beacb^ they belong 
to the king, for the sea is the king^s collector. 

Thd three riches of a family are called a mill, a wear 
and an orchard ; and these three things ought not to be 
divided, nor removed, but their produce must be shared 
between those who have a right to them. 

Thei'e are three enclosures which must not be shar- 
ed as tenements, but as gardens ; and if there be housed 
tkpon them the youngest son is not entitled to more thad 
the eldest, but they are to be shared according to the 
chamber. 

No one ought to deprive gardens, in their possession, 
df the right of niaxlure, except for one year) for they 
Ought to be manured every year. 

A fallow Ought to be tn tillage two years ; and verdant 
Uf land for the same time. Land maikured by turning' 
cattle in it, mudt be in tillage three years. Manured 
land ought to be in tillage four years ; verdant wood 
lands for the saihe time ; and fallow land that is manured^ 
for four years also. 

No brother ought to clear woods belonging to another 
brother, without paying him as much wood as he clear- 
ed ; and if he cannot obtain as much, let him pay him 
as much from land previously cultivated ^ and if he can-* 
Hot obtain it from land previously cultivated, let him 
cultivate the land which he cleared, for four years, and 
then let him divide its produce e<|ually with his brother. 

No one ought to sell or mortgage hin land without the 
A a 
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permission of his lord ; but be may let it out to hire 
anDually, if be think proper. 

, The vassals of abbots and of bishopa may mortgage 
their lands with the permission of their lords, if they 
wish it. 

CONCERNING FREEHOLDERS' VASSALS. 
. The law has enacted that the sous of freeholders must 
exercise dominion over their vassals, in the same man- 
ner as the king ought to govern his vassals. And as the 
king's vassals who are placed upon the king's waste 
lands, become proprietors in the fourth of their lineal 
descendants ; so the vassals of freeholders become here- 
ditary proprietors in the fourth generation, provided 
they have occupied their lands during all that time. 
From that time forwards, they are not in subjection to 
the freeholders, for they are become hereditary propri- 
etors ; but they cannot obtain a double title, as one from 
the place of their birth and another from another place. 
After they are proprietors, their tenements are left to 
them according to their rights ; and their cultivated 
fields are to be divided between them. 

If vassals wish to leave their lord before they become 
proprietors, they ought to leave half their property with 
him. If they are natives of the Island, they must not 
dwell in any place this side Offa's^ Dyke. If they come 
from beyond sea, they must not remain here, except 
until they can obtain a favourable wind to take them to 

• So called from Ofla king of Mcrcia, by whose order this famous ditch 
was thrown up in the eighth century, as a boundary between the kingdoms 
of Mercia and Wales. Some assert that this line of demarkatipn began at 
Basingwerk in Flintshire, and ended at Chepstow, forming a line of more 
than 150 miles. Others differ in opinion from this statement, and some oon- 
Ibund it with Watt's Dyke. It is still very visible near Knighton ',and within 
a little distance from Montgomery, by a footpath leading to the town from 
Bishop's Castle, it exhibits a perfect i^cimen of its pristine greatness* 
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their country. If they should continue here after, they 
can be taken back to their former bondage. Others say 
that they are only to remain here until the third fair 
wind oflfers to convey them away. If the son of a free- 
holder expel them from their residence before they be- 
come hereditary proprietors, he is not entitled to any of 
their property. 

CONCERNING MEASURING LANDS. 
Before the crown and sceptre of London were wrested 
by the Saxons, Dyvnwal Moelmud reigned over the 
Island ; and he was the son of the Earl of Cornwall by the 
daughter of the king of Llocgria, And after the pater- 
nity of the kingdom was destroyed, he obtained it by the 
distaff, because he was grandson to the king. And he 
was a very honourable and wise man, and framed ex- 
cellent laws in this Island. These laws continued in force 
until the time of Howel the Good. Then Ho wel enact- 
ed some new laws, and abrogated some of Dyvnwal's. 
But Howel did not alter the admeasurement of the lands 
efthis Island, but continued them in the same state as 
Dyvnwal left them ; for he was a most excellent land 
surveyor. 

He measured this Island from Cathness in Scotland 
unto Land's End in Cornwall, and found this Island to 
be nine hundred miles in length; and from Crigyll in 
Anglesea unto Shoreham on the sea shore in Kent, is 
five hundred miles ; and this Is the breadth of the Island. 

And he measured the Island that he might know the 
amount ofits contributions, the number of its miles, and 
the extent of its journies. 

And Dyvnwal measured by the length of a barley* 

* The barley corn is still used in long measiurei three of which make one 
inch in English measurement. 
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/^m. Three barley conis in leqgtti form a thnml^ 
breadth ; three thumb breadjthfi, a pa}m ; three palni 
breadths, a foot ; three feet in a pace ; three paces in a 
leap ; three leaps in a land^ which in modem Welsh i« 
called a ridge; and a thousand land^ form a mile. 

And it is still customary to measure in this manner, 
and to ascertain the measurement of a legal acre from a 
barley corn. Three barley corns ipaHe a thumb breadth; 
jtbree thumb breadths a palm ; three palm^ a foot ; four 
feet in a yoke ; eight feet in a yoke for four oxen abreast j 
twelve feet in a yoke for six oxen abreast ; sixteen feef 
in a yoke for eight oxen abreast *, a goad in the hand of 
the drivjcr as long as himself, with his other hand upon 
the middle spike of this yoke, form the breadth of aa 
aipre; and thirty times this, isits length. Four acres ought 
to he in every tenement ; four tenements in every in-^ 
beritance ; four inheritanees in every tenure ; four ten- 
ures in ev-ery township ; four townships in every manor j 
and twelve manors and two townships mu&t be la 
every commot. The twa townships are far supplying 
the king's necessities; one of them must be a demesne^ 
and the other the king's waif, with dairy land attached 
to it. And every other comnrat must he as large as 
that which we have prescribed ; that is, each must have 
one hundred townships in number, for this is a just hun- 
dred. Ten times ten ought to be in every hundred ; 
and this ought not to be made with a number higher 
than ten. 

This is the number of acres which must be in every 
hundred. Four legal acres must be in every tenement; 
i^xteen in every inheritance ; four in every tenure ; two 
hundred and fifty six in the township ; one thousand and 
twenty four in every manor; twelve thousand two hun- 
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4red aii4 eighty Ibree id twelve pnan^l^ ; and in the twa 
toi^Bhips which belong to the court, there must be fire 
hundred and twelve acre^. That ia,in shorty there are 
twelve thousand and eight hundred aeres in one commot, 
and there mu^ he the aame number in every other. The 
pumber of acres ia the hundred, are twenty five thou- 
sand six hundred, neither more nor less. 

SOURCES OP THE KING'S REVENUE. 

Of the twelve inanors which ought to be in every 
commot, four of them are assigned to vassals to rear 
dogs aud horses, to provide provisions for the kiog^s 
pIBicers, and lodglags ; one manor is assigned to the 
chancellorship, and pne to the dairy fanner; and the 
0ther six belong to the sons of freeholders. And from 
these eight, the l^iiig is entitled to a contribution every 
year; that is, a pound from each of them; and this is 
levied by coUectiqg sixty penoe from every township in 
the four manors; and so frovi the four manors, the con- 
tribution is equally levied upon every acre of each 
tenement respectively. This contribution is called the 
pledge of homage pound. The public crier must com- 
pel the payment of it annually. It must be. collected in 
every commot without partiality ; and also throughout 
every hundred. 

CONCERNING THE MAYOR, CHANCEtl-OB, 
THEIR HERIOTS, &e. 

Mayors and chancellors must preserve order m the 
country and admhrister its laws; and every thing which 
the kiug receives they are entitled I0 half of it, three 
ttUngs ei^cepted : the price of land» the price of theft, 
mA the price of the d^ad. 

The chancellor ought to dinde with the king, and the 
king to fchu^; the iiaayor must ^ride with the ohan-i 
cellor. 
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The mayor and chancellor ought to have ttro servants 
with them to perform their conmiauds, and two others 
belonging to the king. And twice in the year they must 
make a circuit through the four manors inhabited by the 
king's vassals ; and they have a right to half of the 
vassals' heriots^ and half of the commutation fee from 
their daughters. 

The mayor and chancellor must divide among the 
vassals any land which is become vacant by the death 
of any one of them. They must also keep the king's 
forest, and swear for him when it is necessary ; and if 
the king should dispose of his desert^ they are entitled 
to the emoluments of their ofBce. 

The mayor and chancellor are not to be elected from 
the commonality, but from the gentry of the country. 
MASTER OF THE FAMILY. 

No one can obtain the office of master of a family by 
maternity. The master of a family is entitled to twenty 
four pence of every man who marries a wife belonging 
to his family ; for she herself must pay him her commu- 
tation fee. He is also entitled to twenty four pence of 
every youth that his family may adopt ; and he must 
act with him as his friend in every' difficulty which may 
visit him. 

There is no emolument granted to a freeholder's son 
for determining disputes^ except that which the lord 
may think proper to give him. 

SUPPER MONEY. 

The manor which is bound to pay its pound of homage 
money, is not to supply the lord either with honey or 
fish ; but it must furnish him with mead, and along with 
the mead, every manor shall pay twenty four pdnce ; 
and this is called the supper money. And this shall be 
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divided among the servants^ as the pound of homag^e 
money is divided. 

No free manor is. to be burdened with a mayor^ 
chancellor, circuit, tribute, or any thing, except what 
we have previously mentioned ; but it must support the 
king's family in the winter, during their circuit. 
THE KING'S ARMY, 

The king must not march with his army out of his 
kingdom, except once every year; neither must he 
remain in afiother .country .with the army more than six 
weeks. But he may, form an army in Itis own kingdom 
whenever he pleases. 

All DOjust work at the king's castles whenever the king 
wishes, except the men of the royal domain. 
THE KING'S VASSALS. 

The king's vassals are not to supply the king or his 
family ; and since they are not to do so, they are not 
permitted to enjoy either honey or fish, except in the 
king's hall. The king can, if he wish it, make fish wears 
upon their rivers and destroy their swarms of bees. 

One of the sons of the vassals ought to be the king's 
land steward. 

They must furnish pack-horses for the king, to carry 
the baggage of the arpaies ; and they must honour the 
queen once every year by a supply of meat and drink. 
They mu$t also make provision once in every year, for 
all the dogs, huntsmen, hawkers and youths connected 
with them. 

If strangers from another country come to the king, 
either as his auxiliaries, or being obliged to remain 
with him on account of contrary winds, or any other 
things, he has a right, if he please, to quarter them 
upon his vassals, according to their abilities. And these 
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Btraogers mutt shen^ their properly to the rassal irbeii 
they come to his house, that they may have ail wbea they 
leave; aad if the vaadai lose it, lie must make good 
the lose. There are three tbiogs, howerer, which strau-' 
gers must keep in their owd custody both night aad 
day ; these are, their smAll clothes, their swords, aii4 
their gloves. And If they oblaiB bread and meat there 
the first night, they ought not tm slay there afty Io<»ger. 

The king's vassals are bound to build seven hoQset^ 
for their lord > these are, the hfdl, the eating house, the 
kitcbe% the dAmitory, the stable, a kennel for the 
hounds, and the little-house. 

The lung is entitled to a hatchet-ma» from every vfissal 
town, to form te»ts for the army. 

THE LAND STEWARD. 

The land steward must not determine causes,- mdess 
omoag the men of the dairy hamlet, bttt merely te-* 
eeive the king's property of the mayors and chaneellori^. 
He must give the public crier twenty four pence when 
he is invested m his office. 

The servants of the mayor and of the ehaneellor, must 
bring the king's property to the land steward. 

The land steward must regulate the king's court and 
the things which appertain to it; as ploughing, sowing, 
managing the king's cattle^ dairy, and other things 
which Biay be necessary. He ovght to punish the men 
of the dairy hamlet for neglecting their duties ; and bo 
is entitled to their fines, amercements, and heriots. 
His wife claiims the commutation fee of their daughters. 
The porter timst compel the parpment of the conimilta-' 
tion fee, and of the heriot of thosie persemd'^ and is^iw 
titied to four pence from each^ of thcUK 
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tthe land steT^ard claims Wenty tout pence of th($ 
|)orter, when the latter is invested with his office. He 
must swear by the land for the table of the court, and 
its dairy land, if it be necessary to defend them^ and the 
things which appertain to them. 

The men of the dairy hamlet inust make a Ume kiln 
and a barn for the king, and also supply their necessities, 
when it may be necessary. They must pay their fee ho^ 
mage into the hands of the land steward, and they must 
provide for him twice in the year. They must thresh the 
corn ; dry it, reap it, harrow the ground, mow the hay, 
and collect as much straw and fuel as are . requisite for 
the king's court. And when the king comes to the court 
they ought to honour him, according to their ability, 
with presents of sheep, lambs, kids, cheese, butter, or 
with milk. 

If the son of a freeholder be taken for nursing to the 
lord's vassal, having received the lord's permission or 
suflTerance for a year and a day, the freeholder's son has 
a right to a share of the vassaFs land, and subsequently 
of his property. 

From every free iliatiot*, the king' is eutitled to a tub^ 
ful of mead that is nine hand breadths every way; if no 
mead can be obtained, two barrels of bragget must be 
given him ; but if there be no bragget, he must have 
four barrels of ale. 

There must not be an acrd of alienated land upon copy 
hold land. 
PENALTIES F^ft DESTROYING BOUNDARIES. 

Whoever destroys a boundary line between ttvo vil- 
lages by ploughing it, forfeits to the king, the oxen that 
he ploughed it up with, the plough and the iron. He 
must also pay him the value of the ploughman's right 

Bb 
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footj and of the driver's left hand; He must rfttrtlier 
pay fourpence to the owner of the iand, and replace 
the boundary lipe in its former place and condition. 
. Whoever ploiishs land unlawfully^ let him pay b^ur* 
pence to the owner of the land, and a penny for every 
furrow that is turned up. as contempt^ to the king. 

If two men possessing equal rank respecting land, 
should mutually fix t|ie boundaries betwixt their estates^ 
and those on the one side should fix them one way, and 
those on the other side should fix them in, another way^ 
and both parties should swear to what they have done, 
4ben it is proper for the. law to place the boundary Un^ 
equally between both these extremes.. 

Whoever may remove the boundary stone between 
4wo villi^es, let him pay forty pence to the owner of 
the land, and an amercement to the king y and the 
same sum shall be paid for desh'oyiiig a road which 
forms a boundary line betrwixt two townships. ^ 

THE KING'S BNTEBTAINMENT FROM THe! 
MANORS. 

The king's entertainment from a free manor, in wi;i- 
ter, is as follows : -A horse load of the finest flour which 
$he land can produce ; a cow or an ox ; a proper b^d 
^f mead, being nine band breadths in depth, and 
.eighteen in breadth ; seven thrave of oats, bound to- 
gether for provender; a three year old swine; a flitch 
4>f bacon salte^ being three fingers in thickness; and a 
vessel full of butter three hand breadths in depth, with- 
out the top, and three in lu'eadih ; but if these cannot 
J>e obtiuned, then a pound in money in lieu of .them>which 
is the pound of pledge^honoiage. Twenty fourpence musf 
al^o be i^ven to the king's servants ; but if this oannot 
be raised^ they must have two barrels of hraggetj and 
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iCbiji^SK^ cmn^ be foundj then four barrels of ale« 
The pound, of. n^ney; ^ball be divided as follows: oq^ 
hundred apd ^twvnt; pence go for breads sixty pencet 
fer H^uofj and sixly f ^ee forjpeal;» 
r Ya^al niap^rs mus( gri^nt th^ king two separate renta 
ifk pro?i6ipii« QVjery year : — a three year old swine ia 
wiittf r 1 a vessel^fttU of biitter, thi'ee band-breadths in. 
deptjb and three in bri^dth 5 a proper barrel of bragget» 
emtaiQiAg oitie hand^readths efery way ; a tbrave oC 
eofti, bott^ together. for provender; twenty six loavea 
4if bread ;niade.of the fineatfloqr which the land can 
produce ;: if Jt be wbeatiand, six of them must be of 
bolted;floiir} if it Jbe. not wheat land, six of them must^ 
be of DAta deai^ed of the hfid;^ . Of tbep« six loaves,, 
four .of them go to the hall and two to the chamber* 
They must be as broad as from the elbow to the clenched 
fist, and as thick that they will not break when held by 
the two bordel'a. A man must light a fire in the hall 
that night, or pay <me penny to the person who kindles 
it for him* 

. The quahtity of rent provisiops for the summer are*, 
a three old wetber; fine fresh butter as broad as the 
broadest idti^h^ in. the village,, and two hand-breadths ia 
thickness ; twenty mx loaves of such bread as we men^ 
Isonedrbefore; curds formed from the milk of the youngs 
esl cow in the village, Which gives ipilk once in the dayt. 
and which is only milked once on that day ; and a cheese 
made of that milk ; and these without malt, without 
provender for. the horses, and witJiout an/'persoii ta 
kindle the fire. 

\ The mayor andcbancellor ought to make two circuits 
in the year. £ach of them must be attended with two 
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fierrants, and the chancellor must cfause th6 bouse ; but 
they must not make these circuits in summer. 
FILIATION OP CHILDREN, &c. 

Some are dubious with respect to the pregnancy of a 
woman who has been debased, as to what should be 
paid for it, xthether a compensation for ahame of facey 
or a fine for TiUainy. The law has enacted that it is a 
compensation for villainy that is to be paid ; and on ac« 
count of the following reasons :— During the first thre^ 
months the foetus presents a whke appearance, and then* 
a third of the compensation fine for villainy shall be pai4 
for it; during the second three months, thefostus be^ 
comes ruddy in appearance, and then two parts of the 
compensation fine for villainy shall be paid for it ; and 
daring the three last months, the foetus becomes perfect 
in its limbs and in life, and, therefore, the compensation 
fine for the villainy shall be paid in full.' 

Some have asserted that it is not fully just to pay the 
compensation fine of a man rather than a woman^ since' 
no one knows whether the foetus in the womb be male 
or female. The law, however, has enacted that it is 
^ite correct to impose the compensation fine of a man: 
until the infant be baptized. 7%e reaison is, every per- 
son against whom an action is brought for murder, is 
required to answer to his name whether he be a man^ 
or a woman, but he cannot do this until he be baptized ; 
and, therefore, the infant stands in the right of the man 
lintii he be baptized. From that time until he be seven: 
years of ag^, his father must be responsible for him, but 
he has no right to pay any fine or amercement for him 
to the king ; because the king cannot claim any fine or 
amercement in dubioiis cases, nor for the acts of a fool,' 
ipho is destitute of rationality. He must, however, inr 
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demhify the owner of that which he has lost on hk ac- 
Gount. At the eiid of seven years and after^ he hiibself 
becomes responsible for his actions^ then his father must 
pay for him ; for then he goes udder the directions of 
his parish priest, and receives his commands. 

Fi'om the time a boy. is^ bom until he be fourteen 
years of age, he must eat at his father's table, and his 
iather is his lord. : No one must correct him but his 
father, neither can be.claim^nepenny of money during 
that time, for his Either must keep it. If he should die 
in minority, no escheat must be paid for him, because 
his father possesses his property, and has it in keeping^ 
and because his father is responsible for him during that 
time. 

\ If the &ther should die the first year the boy is born 
in, the boy enters upon his father's rights. 

No b^riot must be paid for a boy under fourteen years 
of age, and his father living ; after that, as he enters up^ 
on the privilege of. his father, he must pay it. 

At the end of fourteen years, the father must bring 
his son to the lord that he may command him. Then 
the youth must act like a man, and live according to the 
privilege of his lord* He has then a right to answer to> 
every demand that may he made of him, and to possess 
his own property. His father has no more right to 
possess it, than a stranger; and if he should do so, upoir 
the youth making complaint of the matter, he can fine 
bitn, and make bini do justice by fiiiiipg him for the 
insult. 

' If the youth die after fourteen years of age and up- 
wards, and leave no heir, his lord takj^ all his property; 
and be must act as a son.in bisplace. His house be-^; 
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wards ihiBre is bul one' privilege to a free born gentle^ 
man ; and he possesses this privilege only by his nobility. 
Ko one ean obtain tbis dignity nntil his father's death, 
nor can he be a knight iintil he obtain il« 

The valae of a free born ^ntlemaa is sixty three 
kine of oattle ; and the fine for insulting bim is three 
eows and sixty silver pennies^ If he be the head of a 
fitmily, his value is eighty four cows ; and the fine for ili«^ 
Suiting him is four eows and eighty silver pennies. 
' From the time a gifl is baptized until she is seven 
years of age^ she ought hot to be put to her oath ; and 
from the time of her birth until she be twelve years of 
age, she ought to live at her father's table. From twdv4 
fears of. age and upwards, the usmd signs of puberty 
appear; and then is the Hme to betroth her to a bns^ 
band*. Biif if she^btdn no husband frdm Hint time for- 
ward, she has a right to poeiess faer property, neither 
ought she to lieave her fotii^'s taUe unless be wishes itv 
The fofSier ought not to pay the cdmmutaition^fee for bis 
daughter, unless she be belrothed by him. For he what 
betroths a womah In maniage must pay her commutar^ 
iSo^fee ; or, let hitti take the perl^ess of the woman 
Aat was betrothed to the man. 

If a woman be carried away dandesthiely: from tbe 
koine of her father to another boinse, and there be slepti 
With, the owner of the house must pay her eommutatioii 
fee^ unless he take security of the inan, wha brought 
her there clandestinely, to pay it. 

A gixi ^rught t6 exhibit Sigus of puberty hi her twelfth 
year, as we mentioned above, and from her twelfth unlo^ 
the fourteenth yeat* 6f her age, she ought to conthiue a 
virgin. From the fourteenth year of her age until she 
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h0 forty, ftl^e oogbt to b^ar children ; and from tba^ 
time foriirards she is not to be fined for murder, nor is 
she to swear that she will never haye any more children^ 
loir it is certain that she never wiUL 

Whoever wishes lawfully to deny a son, is not re* 
q^i^ed to do so, unless he be first brought to him law* 
fi^y j s^ic^ it ia not necessary to answer t/i^ a thing 
ineffectively, and every thing is ineffective that ip n^t 
legal. 

. If any woman wish to filiate a son laprfully, let bf^ 

do so as fcdlours : let her and the boy with her com? 

^ the Chureh in which the reputed father has a buryr 

log plAoe^ And kt her come to the altar and place her 

rtglpt hand upon the altar and the sacred relics^ and 

her left hand upon the head of the youth, and so let 

her swear in the presence of God, and this altar, and the 

l^icred relics upon it, and by the baptism of the boy, 

that no. person has had any connections with her, but 

the man whom she names as the father. In this 

manner a boy ought to be filiated, to a Cambrian* 

The following is the manner in which a boy should 

b^ filiated upon a stranger : Let the mother com? 

to the Church and take the holy water and sajcmmjefi^ 

bread, and then let her filiate him a9 we have pref» 

viottsly enacted. Then the. father must do one or 

two things, either lawfully to receive the boy, of 

lawfully to deny him. If he wish to d(eny him, he 

must attend the Church we have already mentiont 

ed» and place his right hand upon the altar and. th# 

sacred relics which are upon it, and his left hand jofm 

the head of the boy, and so he must sw^ar in the f^e*' 

pence of God, and by that altar, and by th^ sacred rdies 

iipoAit,andby the Being who creat^4 ¥f^9 thutheisnot 
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the fether of the boy, and that be has not one drop of 
his blood in his veins, except what he derived fronl 
Adam. If he seek for delay of time to give his oath, it 
is not to be allowed him except until the morrow. If the 
woman, also, seek a delay of time to fetch the sacred re- 
lics, she can only be allowed three days ; for she- must 
not seek for the sacred relics out of the commot in which 
she resides. 

If a father deny a son from the family after be has 
been brought to him, the boy can never after obtain a 
father. The reason is, his mother brought him lawfully 
to the father who disowned him, and, therefore, she can 
never take him a second time to another fiather. Tkt 
father who vehemently and legally disowned the boy, 
can never after legitimately receive him; for the law 
will not undo what has once been decided upon. 

This boy shall then immediately enter upon his privi-^ 
lege according to the family of his mother. And if he 
kill a mau, his mother's family must pay the fine ; two 
parts of it, however, the murderer must pay himself. 
And if he be killed, his mother's family are entitled to 
two parts of the compensation fine imposed on account 
of his death. This is called one of the three severe 
losses of a family. 

The second is, when a man completely kills another, 
and^ the family of the murderer give sureties for the 
payment of the compensation fine, and the murderer be 
taken to another father before the fine be paid : in this 
case the law has enacted that as the family has given 
security for the payment of the fine, they are bound to 
pay. it, for the two following reasons ; — because he com- 
mtUed the crime whilst he enjoyed their privileg'e, and 
because they are bound to pay when they have giren 
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married to a foreigner, and she has a son bf that mat^ 
tiage, and that son murder a person i^n this case tvro 
parts of the compensation fine must be paid by his 
mother^s tribe, and one third by the murderer himself^ 
and this, because he has no fomily of his father's to pay 
it. These are called insecure cattle^ because there is 
no real security given for them; for all payments irerei 
anciently made by cattle. 

The tiro sons we have mentioned above haYe the same 
privilege, fine for insult, and value, as the free born 
gentleman. The one is a declared son^ the other a 
permitted son. A declared son is he irhose mother gives 
terbal etidenee of bis being the son of such a man with-* 
out producing legal proofs. Such a son may be disown^ 
ed'when it is desired. 

A' permitted son !s one, whose mother has lawfully 
brought him to the reputed father, and whose fathw 
bas permitted him to be there a year and a day without 
denying him. From that time forward, he can nevef 
disown him. And if this son commit murder, he cannot 
deny him in the difficulty, since he has not denied the 
misfortune caused by him^ that he was his permitted 
son. 

Though the son of a foreign female begotten by a 
Cambrian has the prtvifege of Ms father, yet if he deny 
him> the son shall be a stranger. 

Though a foreigner may wish to dewy the son of a^ 
Cambrian female, still, the son sUltt be a fi^e born gen-' 
tieman ; for from that time forward, he shall take the 
privilege of his mother. 

A father may disown his son on the morrow after he 
has made amends for the murder he committed, if he 
desire iu C o; 
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If a Uther give properly for nursiog a sop, he caqnot 
disown* him afterwards. 

If the father die, the head of the family may disown a 
SQQ, with sbc men ofhii^ family) ip the same manner as 
the father might deny him if living, and in the same 
Church. . These six persops must be the most honour- 
able men <>f the family, since their oath is equally sacred 
with the father's oath. If there he po head of the fam-i 
ily, twenty one of the most honourahle men of the fam- 
ily may deay him. The law of the Powysit^ns reqiure 
fifty men to dispwn a son f|*om the family.^ 

The nearest heir to a son cannot deny him^ A. bro- 
ther cannot deuy a brother ; and if there he na hrotherji 
a first, cousin cajiuo,t di^o^n him. If there be^p firsl 
cousin, neither can a $tecond cousin disown him, lest they 
should do so, for the sake of the property^ : Apd aft^ 
hc| is disowned, no one can obtain his patrimofiy> ^ho 
had no right to; deny him* . . : - , • 

If some persons of a family be for denying a spo a^4 
the r^est f9r rjeceiving him, it is th^ most proper to ber 
^ere those why are for ^-eqeiving him, if they si$:ear. that 
they.dospa without any rc^ward or emolqment ;^ bgcaiis<^ 
it is the aios.t usual to disown a son, on account of his 
patrimony. 

Any brother has power to dipown.bis si$^er,.e3(ceiptin 
one case ; that is, if the property of hfir mother, or of 
her father, be to be diyide^ betwe^p theni, he cai?pot( 
djsowp her, though he may attempt to do it, op aocpimt 
of her share pf the property* . 

• By family, the i-eader must understand all the wlatiqns to the i\inth degreci 
of consanguinity, as descended from one head, or chief. These had a chief 
or head over ihem> aa- the tribes had in aneieattlme** 
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III like manner, every foreigner* has power to deny 
his brother, or his sister, unless there be a mutual shar- 
ing of their father and mother's property between them, 
or unless' they have to pay a compensation fine for any 
murder which may be committed. ' 

This is the manner !n which a son oughttoberecdved 
in the family: — ^The father himself may receive him 
after he is brought to him by his mother. If his father 
be dead, the chief of the family, with six of the most 
honourable, men of the family^ haye power to receive 
him. The chief of the family ought to take the child's 
twd hands betweenisis'two faisiiids, and give him a kiss, 
fo)*akl8s is a sign of faffinitj; and ithen to place the 
efaild'i fight band in iJie-hand tif the oldest of the other 
noren, who must kiss him .also^ and so .from hand to 
faftfid, even to tfa^ last man. If there be no chief of 
tfa^ fomHy, twenty-one ^ the most hont>urable men of 
ihe family must receive the boy from the man-who is 
Die representative ^f the lord, ' and who shall take the 
cMd*s right hand, and give it into the hand of the old- 
est of the men. This man ^ball give the child's right 
kafid td the next in seniority; and sd from hand to 
ha&d, even to thd lafttiilan. Accotding to the Powysi- 
ans/ fifty naen are necessary either to re<;eive or disown, 
a BOS. 

P Tbe teem f/st^^&i^^ h^itf:,: ;^iton^^^ wLo Jv» ctrnp t& ei^ttk 'ifi Wtl^s. 
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THE THIRD BOOK, 

Containing ihe three Pillars of the Law, the Prices of 
mid and, tan^ Jnimais, and the things appertmm^ 
to them^ 



THE NINE PARTICIPATIONS IN MURDER. 

Thbrb are nine pavtidpatidns in murder. The first, of 
these, is to mention the person who Is miirddred, to 
the person who murders him; and this is caUed a 
bloody tongue. The second, is to g^ counsel to mur« 
der him. The third, is to confederate to murder him* 
For each of these three participations, the oaths of one 
hundred men are necessary to dear the accused; and 
if be be convicted, let him pay one hundred jmd eighty 
pence. The fourth participation, is to be a looker On* 
The fifth, is mutually to assist the murderer. The sixtb# 
is to go with the murderer to the village in which Ihe 
person is killed^ The oaths of two hundred men are 
necessary to clear a person accused of. any of these 
participations ; and if he be convicted, he must pay oae 
hundred and sixty pence. The seventh abetment, is to 
aid the murderer by violence* T%e eighyi, is to detsdn 
a person until the murderer come to kill him. 1%e 
ninth, is to see him murdered in his presence without 
defending him. The oaths of three hundred men are 
necessary to clear the accused of any of these three 
abetments; and if he be convicted he Duust pay five 
hundred and forty silver penniest 
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Some say that it is the doty of the family who have 
to receive property from the criminal, to disown tlie 
fac^ with him* The reason assigned is, because they are 
lading tbe,abetments to murder their relation, heoausoi 
by his murder, they receive property.; and therefore^ 
they oi^ht to prove themsdves innocent of his bloody 
wounds and death, by the verdict already mentioned. 
The law, however, says, that no one is hound to vindi- 
eate.himself on account of property, and that they are 
not obliged to prove themselves innocent on that ac- 
count. The family is entitled to nothing except for the 
insulting and murdering of their friend; and they are 
not,£nilty either of the attack, onset, blood, wounds, or 
the loss of his life. Where no such guilt exists, there 
can be no fine for insult or murder ; and, therefore, his 
fanodly are not entitled to pay any thing* It is criminal 
to become such participators ; and, therefore, the lord 
is entitled to an amrercement from such abettors, ac- 
cording to the degree of their abetting: that is, oneibld 
of one, two fold of two, three fold of three^ if there 
)iave been no mutual fighting in the business; but if 
there have been mutual :fig^ting^ a fine is4ue to the 
lord. The amount of the fine is three pounds, oi: twelve 
cows ; and the amount of the amercement, is , three 
cows, or one hundred and eighty jdilver penmea. 

Whoever may .be the nmrderer, the compensation 
fine for the crime falls entirely upon him. The follow? 
ing are -the proportions in which the fine for mnrder is 
iioposed ifpon the family. One third falls upon the 
mioirderer, and upon his father and mother with him, if 
they be living. Of this, two parts of it must be paid by 
the murderer, and the third upon his father and mothen 
Of the third which must be ptud by the parents, the 
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father must pay twopence and the tnottier ohe penny. 
if the murderer have ehildreo, and they are at age, th^y 
oaghi to pay. The son most pay twa pence and the 
daughter one penny ; and he niust pay as mucli as them 
both. Of the two parts which are imposed upon his 
families, one third of it is imposed lipon his mother's 
family, and two parts upon that of his father's. In IIKe 
manner the murder fine is imposed from maternity to 
maternity, even to the seventh degi^ee. The efaildren 
of the mother are brothers f the children of the grand- 
mother, are first cousins ; the children of the great-^ 
grandmother, are second cousins; the children of a 
mother in the fourth degree, are in the fourfh degpree 
oi affinity ; the children of a mother in the fifth degree, 
are in the fifth degree ; the children of a mother in the 
sixth degree, are in the sixth degree ; and the chDdren 
of a mother in the seventh degree, are in the seventh 
degree of relationship, llie murder fine cannot be im- 
posed farther than this, because it cannot be ascertained 
who of the family arie subject to it, two or three of 
them excepted ; and that which shall be Imposed upon 
them, shall be levied upon the family from whom their 
father is descended ; and two shares of it shall be paid 
by the tody. 

If there be a nephew 4>f a descendant in the fiM de*^ 
gree, he must pay the spear penny ; and this he must 
do to support the murderer. The following is the man- 
ner in which it is imposed. The murderer shall take a 
iservant of the lord, and the sacred relic with him ; and 
if be meet with a person in the seventli degree of con- 
sanguinity and outwards, let him take oath that he is 
not descended from any of the four* families to which 

* These were, I conceive, the familiei from whom his father und mother 
had descended. 
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the murderer belongs. If he should refuse to take stte& 
an oath, let him pay the spear penuy, but if he take 
the oath, let him be free. 

. A woman does not pay the spear penny, because she 
has no spear^ but a distaff only ; neither do clergymen^ 
pay it. Neither does a woman pay any compensation 
fine for murder, if her oath will free her, that she shall 
have no children. In like manner, clergymen are 
exempted ; and so also, is a boy und^r. fourteen years of 

This is the maoner in which 4hje murder fine shall be 
collected. One third of it goes to the lord for enforcing; 
the payment of it. The father and mother and their 
children shall pay the second third ; and of this, two 
shares must be paid by the father, and one by th^ 
mother. If the murderer have iphildren, they must pay 
two shares. The. eldest son must point out his father's 
heir and his family, and attend the lord's servants in 
collecting the murder fine. 

The time fixed for .collecting the murder fine, is a 
fortnight in every lordship in which, the families live ; 
so .that they may have time to be summoned to discuss 
the payment, and as much to compel them, and to 
bring them together to pay it. In a triad, the surety is 
mentioned as having a right to enforce the payment of 
the murder fine, and that in three thirds. Two thirds 
are to be paid by the father's family, and one third by 
the family of the mother; because twp thirds are im- 
posed upon the father's family. The first time the father's 
family shall pay their- third, they are .entitled to the 

• The original is ysgoleigion, scholars ; and as the clergy of those timei 
weiie the only scholars in the kingdom, they were honoured with the appel-. 
IfAion. * ^ 
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Oaths o( one bundred of the most honoifrablef men of ^ 
family belonging to the person that was killed^ who 
must swear that they have forgiven them for the murder; 
the second time they pay the thirds they are entitled to 
the oaths of the same number, signifying that they are 
forgiven; and on the third time, when the motherly 
family pay their third, they are entitled to the oaths of 
the same number of the most honourable men belong- 
ing to the family of the murdered person, signifying 
that they have forgiven them the murder ; that there 
shall be eternal peace established between them that 
day ; and that they will act in perpetual harmony in 
future. 

As the oaths of three bundred men are necessary ta 
clear a family from a charge of bloody homicide, wounds^ 
and the murder of a person, so, the oaths of three hun- 
dred men are necessary to assure the offending family 
of forgiveness, and to establish amity between the 
faniUies, as we have previously enacted. To clear a 
party from a charge of murder by outrageous violence, 
the oaths of six hundred men are necessary; for as its 
murder fine and atoning value are double, so, there 
must be double the number of persons to dear the ac- 
cused. 

When a person is killed, a fihe is imposed for insult^ 
and this fine is not to be augmented; and therefore it is 
proper to pay the fine for the insult before the murder 
fine. If the man have a wife, let a third of the insult 
fine be given toher, and two parts to the brothers, and ta 
the first and second cousins. If his father be living, he 
must have as^much as two of the brothers; and if b\^ 
mother be living, she must have as jEQWb as (wo gisters.' 
And this is the best form; for if one person insula 
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another, he ought to pay as mach to these peDsons a^ 
if the insult had been given to himself^ Others say, that 
after one third is given. to the m(e, two parts mitiit be 
mixed with the murder fine, and shared between the 
family. 

The lord claims one third of the insult fines which he 
compels: the offender to pay, as he has aright to one 
third of the murder fine». 

Neither clergymen nor women must pay a share of 
the murder fine, for they are not avengers j but women 
must pay for thdr children, unless they take oath thai 
they shall never have any. 

Some of the judges permit the mother, father, brothers^ 
sisl^s and their heir, to pay with the murderen For^ 
as these persons obtain one third of his murder fin^^ 8O5 
tiiey ought to pay one third of the murder fine with him« 
Twice a& much. more of the murder fine must be paid by 
the murderer as by the father^ the father must pay 
twice as much as his other son 1 the mother must pay 
as much as.her son; the brother as much as his twjor 
d8ters;#and the murderer himself as much as his two 
sons^ This is the law of HoweL 

A barren woman pays.no murder fine; nor does a 
female pay after she has ceased to bear children^ 
CONCERNING MURDER AND INSULT PINES. 

The murder fine of the king of Aberfraw, is his three** 
fold insult fine. The murder fine, of the king's wife^ 
his son, his heir apparent, his nephew, and his master 
of the household, is one third of the king's murder fine } 
and their insult fine, is one thitid of the king's insult 
fine: The murder fine for the king's daugbfer^ is half 
the murder fine of her brother $ and her insult fine the 
same, before she marries. 
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The murder fine of the steward of the hoasehold, and 
the chief of the tribe, and the chancellor, is one hundred 
and eighty nine cows,which they receive at once in triple 
augmentation, and their insult fine, is nine cows and one 
hundred and eighty silver pennies. 

The murder fine of every one of the officers of the 
court, is one hundred and twenty six cows, which is paid 
at once in triple augmentation ; and their insult fine, 
is six cows and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 

The murder fine of the mayor, and of the freeholder's 
son, is as much as the murder fine of two of the officers ; 
and their insult fine the same. 

The murder fine of the head of a family, is eighty 
four cows ; and his insult fine, is four cows and eighty 
silver pennies. 

The murder fine of a free born gentleman, and of the 
king^s stranger, is sixty six cows ; and their insult fine 
is three cows and sixty silver pennies. 

The value of a captive, if of this island, is one pound j 
if from beyond sea^one pound five shillings. 

The insult fine for a captive is twelve pence ; sixpence 
of this goes for a coat, threepence for a pair of breeches, 
one penny for a pair of boots, one penny for a reaping 
hook, and one penny for a rope ; but if the captive be a 
woodman, let one penny be given for an axe in lieu of 
a reaping hook. 

If a captive insult a free man, let his right hand be 
cut ofi; unless his lord redeem it. A captive's hand, is 
of the same value as the king's hand. 

THE NINE PARTICIPATIONS OP THEFT. 

There are nine participations in theft. The first is to 
shew a place where goods may be stolen from. The 
second, is to consent to the theft. The third, is to give 
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provision to the thief. The fourth, is to go in his society 
and to carry him the provision. The fifth, is to go with 
him and to break into the place where there is proper- 
ty to be stolen. The sixth, is to be a counsellor, and a 
receiver of the thief. The seventh, is to accompany the 
thief either by day or night. The eighth, is to receive 
a share of the stolen goods^ The ninth, is to receive a 
reward from the thief for concealing him. 

For each of these participations, a fine is fo be paid, 
if the abettor be convicted. The fine is twelve cows, or 
three pound, which must be paid to the lord. The pro- 
prietors of the lost property are not to pay any thing, 
for they are not to pay any thing, for they are not stain- 
ed with plunder. If they cannot obtain the fine, the lord 
can exile them ; but if they receive three pence in lieu 
of threie pounds, that will satisfy the law. If they be 
able to obtain the payment of the fine, they ought not 
either to be exiled or outlawed. 

If there be a denial of these, participations for theft, 
the accused must clear themselves in the same manner 
as those accused of murder. 

. The following is the manner in which those accused 
of theft are to clear themselves in the law of Howel. The 
oaths of twelve men are necessary to clear the accused 
for stealing a horse, or sixty silver pennies ; for this is 
the lowest value of a horse, in law. Half of these jurors 
•must be men of note, and the other half common men | 
two parts of them must belong to the father's family and 
one third to the mother's ; and they must be so nearly 
related to the accused, that they have a right either to 
pay, or receive his murder fine. To deny stealing a 
steer, the oaths of six men,- and himself forming the 
" seventh, are necessary ; and half of these must be men 
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of iiote« ' To deny' stealing a swine, a she^p^ or h back 
barden^ of any thing, tlie oaths of fire men are neees* 
sarylio clear him ; half of them must be men of note, 
Ihe other half common men, himself forming the fifth. 
In this case, the verdict results equally from the two fam* 
{lies, since there cannot be a third in four persons* 

These jurors cannot proceed but according to a legal 

process. A legal process is formed by the oath of the 

Dwner that he really enters a prosecution against a per* 

.son on account of stolen goods; for there can be no pro-^ 

^ecutibn except by the proprietor. 

Though the owner of stolen goods may give verbal 
evidence respecting the thief, yet if he refuse to swear 
to the allegation, verdict must be given in favour of the 
defendant* 

Though a person, who is not the owner of the stolen 
property, should commence an action against the accu- 
sed, the oath of the defendant alone will be sufficient to 
dear himself, because no one but the owner ought to 
-prosecute for robbery. 

If any juror, who form the jury we have. previously 
mentioned, fail in evidence, he shall be punished only by 
a fine ; unless any one wish to prosecute him for per« 
jury. 

Though the witnesses for the accused may be unable 
'to dear him of the charge brought against him for steaU 
log, still, he shall not lose his life, if be pay seven 
pounds ; and if he cannot pay that sum he must be but- 
ished. Others say, he must lose his life, unless he obtain 
his vJEiIue, 

Whoever is banished by the sentence of the law, mu^t 
begin his journey into exile on the morrow ; and from 
that time forward^ a day is allowed to pass throuj'b 
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«very hundred beldnging to the lord irhd banished him. 
Thiff 18 the time fixed upon for an exile to quit the 
country. 

No one mast be put to demh, if nothing be fomid in 
:fai8 hand. 

Whoever Bhall pay a thief for the stolen goods he has 
In his possession, and let him go either on aceonnt of 
relationship or of money, let him pay seven pounds, if 
hebeeonvieted; for though the thief forfeits his life 
for the erime, he that connives at his escape, does not 
stand in the same predioiament. If he be unable to pay, 
let him be banished as a thief. 

Whoever is exiled by the sentence of the law, and re- 
main in his country beyond the time granted to him, let 
-him lose his life, unless he be able to redeem it; for no 
one miist remain in the country during the life of the 
lord who banished him, unless he obtain liberty by spe- 
cific agreement. 

Whatever shall be found in anothet man's hou&e to 
which a thief has come, and he be unable to account for 
it, let him suffer confiscation of property ; and if faia 
property be not confiscated, let him be banished. 

If stolen goods be found in any house which is inha- 
bited, and though the owner be dear of the theft, yet 
be has a right, nevert^less, to guard his house ; and, 
therefore, we have'enacted,th8ttliat house and all that 
is in it, a pledge excepted, shall be forfeited. But as the 
•owner of the pledge is not bound togilard anoAer house 
from receiving stolen goods, he shall lose nothing ^f ins 
-prop^ty. 

Th^re is no law where plunder is due by ftvageiog, 
'-exeept where a man is murdered in theact. 
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Whoever iHshes to make a certitude of discovery, let 
him go to the lord and say, that he saw a person com- 
mit a theft, but that be durst not speak to him, either 
on account of his rank^ or of his property. Then the 
lord must send for the priest, and state to him what the 
other has asserted ; and the priest must go with the in- 
formant to the church door, and let him make the mark 
of the cross as a sign that he is not guilty of perjury. 
Then, if he wish to swear, let him swear to it first at the 
church door, secondly in the chancel, and thirdly at the 
altar. Then, let the priest staie to the lord and say^ 
that the informant performed every thing that was re- 
quired. After this, the lord must swear that he has ob- 
tained a certitude of discovery, when the criminal may 
claim judgment in his favour; and a^iost this oath no- 
thing can be effected. Still, he shall not lose his life for 
the theft, but he must pay the price of a thief. If he 
be unable to pay his value, let him be banished, as a 
thief. Others wish permission for him to disown the 
charge, though it is enforced by the lord in like manner 
as it is enforced by a proprietor; and this is the most 
which the North Wallians believe about it. 

If a person find the flesh of an animal that is not his 
own, whether by dogs, or in a secret place, and take it 
. away without permission, it shall be fineable until it 
goes to the hundredth hand, either by gift, dower, or 
purchase. After this it is called a piece of a hundred 
recurrences ; and it doth not go further than the hun- 
dredth hand. 

Whoever wishes to seize stolen property from the 
hands of another, let him go before the head of the ani- 
mal which he would detain, and let him ask, <^ Who is 
the keeper of this beast ?'' If no one replies that he is 
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the keeper of it^ let him receive permission to take po9«r 
session of it. After he has received permission, let him 
go to the judge, and as the judge shall counsel him, lei 
him take it, and let him be sworn. If, whilst he be de-' 
taining the property, the keeper come and oppose him^ 
and ask also, ''Who keeps this animal?'* Then it i» 
right for the keeper to say that he is the person who 
takes care of it. Then it is proper for the plaintiff to^ 
say, " Evil be to thee for keeping my property;" and 
then it is right for the defendant to reply, " It is altoge- 
ther denied ; nothing belonging to thee is in my posses- 
sion ; and since there is nothing, discriminate the animal 
thou hast lost, and state the time when ; for it is pro- 
per for these things to be known.'' 

There are six ways in which a man may be able to 
distinguish his own property ; in three of these cases 
it is effected by appraisement, but in the other three it 
cannot be effected in this manner. That is to say, the 
three cases wherein property cannot be ascertained by 
appraisement, are those of a deposit, a loan, and interest 
or kindness ; for it is not right for any one to demand a 
knowledge of the place where they are, or to enquire 
how they came to the possessor. The three others may 
be known by appraisement, the first of which is stolen 
property, the second property lost by negligence^ and 
the third a thing unaccounted for. The reason why 
sueh things are to be sworn to is, because the possessor 
did not receive them properly from another man's hand, 
therefore such property should be sworn to where they 
are seen. 

Whoever wishes to swear to property, let him do it ia 
the following manner. If the property be inanimate^ 
let him swear to it with his left hand upon that which 
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he wishes to be is own. If it be a living adixtaly Ieifaiii» 
swear to it with his left hand upon the right ear of Ae 
animalj and his right hand upon the sacred relics; let 
the defendant place his right hand upon the left ear' of 
the animal -, then let the plaintiff swear that there is no 
owner besides himself who has any right to purchase^ 
or sell the animal in question; that he did not part with 
it either by gift^ or loan, or deposit, or sell it for its 
price ; that it was taken from him either by theft, sur^ 
reptitious removal, or by loss y and then he must name 
the day or night, the month, the time and the year in 
which it was lost* 

Of an animal which may be found, there are three 
sources of claim : birth and rearing, heeping it before 
it: was lost, and warranty. 

If he widi to recover his property by avouchment of 
its birth and^rearing, it is done as follows. Let the 
keepers give evidence respecting the mother of the ani- 
mal, its birth and bringing up under their care, and that 
it never went from them from the time of its birth until 
the day mentioned. One of these keepers ought to be 
a man above his rank, and the other below it ; and if he 
can. obtain these, it will be sufficient. 

If he choose to make an avouchment on account of 
keeping the property before it was lost, let him swear 
IQ it according to the form we have previously men- 
tioned. After he has sworn to it, let him also say that 
the animal was also with him either eight days, a mouthy 
or a season before the other received it, and that it wM 
taken care of for him, as his property, by lawful keep- 
ers, either eight days^ a month, or a season, before he 
lost it. If be can do this, it will be sufficients 
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' I^be seek to reettveir it by warranty of arbuchiKiettt^ 
let him askj '^ho will avouch to H, or who will ^rove^ 
it by by warranty ?" If there be a defendant in the field; 
fet him accept his avouchmentoohcerning the theft ^and 
liet htm alsa be free; And if it be accepted by warrafaty!| 
fct him swear to its yalfie on the 9pot/ and also possescT 
it. If he desire It, let him seek for* another warranty,' 
or let it fail from bis possession. 

In like mannlir, the stolen property may prbeeed frpmi 
hand to hand^ until no One may be ftnmd in the field to 
take it. 

If there be a defendant in the field, who will claim it' with 
him, and bis avbuchment upon warranty be' in another 
place, let time be given him to obtain his waininty^ 
that is to say, thtree days if it be in the samecomiiaOt, 
a fortnight if it be in anottier-oouotry, and so it proctoedH 
to the third hand> from whence the law wiU admit pf oa 
delay. And if be demand it of him from the third hand, 
he must give it up, if there be no stop in the pro-, 
eeedings. 

If any defendant wish to produce a warranty, to the 
plaintitf, and fail in his attempt, let him be a confessed 
thief; and therefore, let him pay the plaintiff according: 
to the value of the stolen goods. 

In the law of Howel, if the stolen goods amount to. 
four pence in value, the thief must pay it; but if it 
amount to any more, the thief loses his life. Others 
contend that for every fpur-footed animal that is taken 
in theft, the thief forfeits bi»life; nevertheless it is the 
most safe to limit it to four pence. 

The price of a thief who is valued, is seven pounds. 
He who forfeits his life does not lose any of his property, 
for there must be no havoc and revenge besides what 

Ee 
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be Buigt pay for slealiog away the property. The 
rea90ii is, because he ought no|. to have any dejnaad 
lipoo him. 

In the hkwoi HoiFel there was a double condemnatioii 
for theft 9 botBleddyo^ the son of CyBvan^. abrogated 
thb law^ because it appeared suffieient to indemnify ^a 
sian for the; losa o| hVl property picepr^ing to bis ap^. 
praisement. His properliy shouM go jn the ^ay be has^ 
beqileathed ity unless he l^vm cbttdr^a* If he hqnre 
ebildren, he oaH bequeath aolbiog except bis debts/ and; 
a mortuary to the church.* 

A lord can dakft no berio t of » person put to^ dealii ; 
bat if he.be' pot to ^eatb'iB:.aootber eoufltfy^^be isi 
entitted to his berlot. , . 

There ca» be-no odmprasatioA fiOfO df^Ao4ed}f<^ the 
deatii of a robber^, nor can there be Oiey 1a^ aUow^d 
betvtre^n tbe two fanfiilles for putting him to deaths 
' Violent tnen fivili aUbtheir eountry.whiD .barFe.wasi^. 
d^ed from theur lend, oifgkt to be qold s^ thieves; but. 
if they are killed^ a compensation fine must be paid.fon 
lh(^r dei£ths«'."r .-, « ••• : ,'-• - -■ ' 

' Traitors to their" loifd, outnugeo^ls petMn)S| and eiirery' 
person who forfeits his life by the sentence of the^latvv^ 
are not entitled to any compensation fide on account^ 
theit* deaths. : .. 

If stetri^eous persons make Kdeaial. of :tbei.r.outra''^i 

geousnesSv they ought- to do so'in a. double fold. 

' OulFageotBliess is to render property useless either to^ 

the criminal olT to the owner* 

Theft is every thing that is. deiiied having been taken 
away. . , ^ 

• ThU paragraph is evidently the addition of somejater band. . 
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in thfiabSNieeTaf tliieo^f«ief> JHid;not./denlfid.. \ 

, fOl^pteaskHi ib! esv^rjr thing tiiaft i* takeB:a«ray. ui At 
eitai^ap0e8eBee«B4 AgaiiBtMijeonBe&U : > 

Deception is every thing that is taken in another 
fom. A ptei-son guilty of deeeption is not to pay any 
things; bttl nerely io indemnify ; ihe owner, for his 
property.- ■. , ^ 

A captive is not to lose his life, if his lord wish to 
redeem him ; and if the stden goods be not found upon 
binx^ hir l^.mayapcdogiaelbr bim.v On(|hese<aecoi|nt8; 
it is become customary for lords to apologize, finrtheip 
vassals. ::•''...:.:•..:,. 
'. FsileBgnera from 'be)rond senior fronianelher country 
with'jt ibwbarouabmgoaga, ane not.to lose their lives 
for stealing food, or any thing else for the first three 
dtfys .and niglits;^!batiwhatevef they take after that 
period,'they must indemnify the owner. 
- Respecting a dog, or a bird, ther^ is to be no fine 
imposed, or loss. lof ilife required oi tiie ttfaie^. Imt be 
must pay an amercement, and restore the property to 
Ihe.owjier^ . . -: m ; . 

THE. NIN£ £AETICi£ATIQNS >DF FIRE. 

There.areaiiie.pactioipatioiiSDffire.. The first is, to 
give counsel to burn a house. . The i;eeond is, to enter 
into aeon^deracy.with :a« incendiary io>bum it* . The 
third is, to go away.hMt.apeoiMit.of its Jbnrningw The 
fotarth is, to carrji the fiiel.. The fifth is, to strike fire. 
Theeixlli is,' tpprocure^combustUiles. The seventh is, 
to kindle the fire, if it should not readily iake. The 
eighth is, to give the fire to the incendiary who should 
burn it« Theninth is, to see it burning. 

Whoever wishes to deny any one of these partidpa*- 
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tlons, he niiifit preface the oatb&bf fifty men to clear 
himself. And if he be chained with dandestine inten* 
tions/ the one-half of his jarors must be men of note, 
and the other half common men, or let him pay the 
entire daniages. 

' Whoever bnrns a house, and by so ^oing sets fire to 
another, Jet him pay for the house that took fire from 
the other, and so for every house as far as the fire maf 
extend. ' ... . . . 

. Whoever gives fire to another to bum: a house for 
him, let him pay one third of the damages^ 1 if .he be 
oonvSofeed-. ■,■■:.— . •■ : ^ •. • • - '.^^ • 

Whoever shall kindle a fire in a house that is not his 
own, and it be burnt down within three nights anddsiys 
from that time, he shall make satbfaction for* his 
action. . i / 

: Whoever gball kindle afireui^er a lime kiln, and 
does not receive .an acknowledgment >of the person, who 
last used it, and it be burnt down through the careless- 
ness of the fdrmer dccupier, let him pay one third for his 
action. • ; ' . . ...•.•......';.[;:; 

Whoever shall convey fire surreptitiously, let him pay 
for his act, aiid for his clandestine behaviour. ' 

Whoever shall.demand fire and it be given him, must 
pay for the consequence. . 

Whoever wishes to borrow fire, let him go without 
bang questioned, or interrogated. 
. There are three fires, for which:no redress ban be ob- 
tained: the burning of fui^e in March; the iireof .a 
smithy in a hamlet, that is seven fathoms, disti^t from, 
the houses, and having a tile or proper covering;: and 
the burning of ointment in a hamlet that shall be seven 
fathoms from the other houses. 
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Whaever skail accept a thing ias a deposit^ let bim 
pay for its being bornty as before. . i 

' If any person shall set fire to a house in a town, let 
him pay for the two nearost houses that may take the 
fire; and so' on, from, the nearest to the next. 

A compensation fine for villuny is not to be paid 
according to the fire, but according to: the hand that 
kindles the fire. 

If any person whatever set fire to furze, except in the 
month of March, he. shall pay for it.^ 

. We&vers,. who take yarn or balls belonging to other 
people to .weave, must pay for them if they burn them ; 
because they must take particular care of them that 
they are not.lost. 

: There is no fine which can be imposed for the burning 
of any person, unless it can be proved that some person, 
being with bim; was the, cause of bk; death. i 

If fiwine etiter a house and scatter abo^t the fire so 
as to fiet th^ house on fire, and the swine escape, let the 
ovimer of the swine pay for their act. . If the swine be 
burnt,, then both house and swine are equal, for both 
are stupid, :Tberefore> a$ both have equally suffered 
according to law, there is nothing to be redriessed, but 
the injury of the ooe must be det against the injury of 
the other. . 

1 Let no one tsJse.away fire without permission; and 
if fa^ ^ould do so, let him pay ao amercement, since 
nothing else can be done to him. : / 

Let no one give fire without Jmowing what is to be 
done with it ; and if he should do so, let him pay one 
third of any mischief that may arise from it. 

« This law ts stiH enforced in Wales bjrthe sporting ^aUernen, on account 
of moor game. 
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: ;]f a pers0ii> carrjringtli^e from another house^ throw 
it about him, let him.pay^ mj d^ma^es Ih^t may arise 
friip it, unless be be able to prove, that the sparks 
esoapedtiim.by the &H»e! of idle wind. ^ . 

If a person go to^ dry eoro upon toothier kiln-, he 
must abide by any consequences that may arise from it 
for three days and nights^ from th^ time he begins. 

No person shall lose his life for violence. . The reason 
is, that a fine is impo^sed upon him who is guilty of ra- 
pine; for his property is ta)£en,iand according to hit 
atate, he shall make amends,, by hairing a fineimposed 
i^pon his property, and also a find iothe lord. . 
THE VALUE OF ANIMALS.* 

The value of a young foal of a mare^ 'is four pence 
until faiiPteeB ^aye after it's t^irth ; from fifteen days 4>ld 
and upwards, it is wortii twenty-^four pence. If.it be 
found in corn, its damage is equal tolts mother* In 
this state it shall remmn unto the end '^ the year; and 
if itattaip the ^age o€>ene year and a day, it is worth 
fbrty-^lght pence. ^ if it attain three years of age, it is 
worth sixty ^peaces md then it wiU be'time to tatne ii 
wtt^ a bridle and to teach it its duty, whether M a stal- 
Hem, a patfrey, oril serving* horse. 

AstaUioB'loses aothSng either b valiie, or privilege 
for three seasons, for grazing out; namely, from the 
iuddleiof April unto the middle of May. If he be then 
put into a stable for threis days and three nights^ his 
value is one pound. 

' The value of a palfrey is <^ne hundred and twenty 
pence, 

• This section cannot fiiil of being interesting to those readers who dislike 
law and its dry technicalities^ because it showB th^ value of ttiimalfijiii the 
tenth century of the christian aeia. 
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The raltteof a pack hors?, U one hundred and tventj 
pence. 

The yalue of a serving horse is sixty pence. 

The valae pf a wild liorse is sixty pence« 

The value of a stallion is the price of his two stones^ 
with two mares^^ and be himself forming the third ; Uiat 
U, one hundred and eighty pence.' 

In purchasing a horse the buyev should prove his qiia-* 
Utiles by demanding time to ascertain whether he be free 
from the three following disorders : on account of the 
staggersjt he must have three niglits to prove him; on 
account of black pulmonaria^ three montl^; and o^ 
account o^ the glanders, one yean It should also be 
ascertained, whether it become restive when it is backed 
among a multitude of men and horses; and if it should 
not be restive, the seller is free from the buyer; but if It 
should prove restive, one third of the price must be 
returned. . 

. The price of a foot-horee is its entire price. The value 
of its eye is one third of its^ whole price, .and: the value 
of the other eye is another third* 

For every blemish in a horse, one third of its price 
must be returned, Us ears and tail erxi^^pted. ' 

Whoever sballcut off the hair from a horse's tail, must 
give another hoi;se in lieu of it to. the owner,, and he 
fnust also keep the injured horse until his tail. grows as 
Ipng as formerly* 

. The mane of a steed is of the same value with its 
bridle ; and its.halter is of the same price with ito fetter* 
lock. 

Whoever shall borrow a steed of another, and rub the 
hair so as. to gall its back, he shall pay four pence; if 
he forcetthe skin into, the flesh, he shall pay eight pence; 
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and if the flesb be forced to the bone^ he shall pay six-* 
teen pence. 

Whoever tales' away a horse clandestitiely, let four 
pence be paid for moaatingity and eight pen)6e fhom every 
estate in which it shall be ridden. Nothing can be 
elaimed ifor dismounting, for it is proper to dismount 
after the animal has been mounted. What is imposed; 
goes to the owner' of the horse, and an amercement to 
the lord. If the animal should die with him, bis own 
personal oath will not place him upt>n a level wi^ th6 
owner. ' If the animal made its wages, let him pay the 
owner for his wages. 

- If a person hire a hdrse to a certain place, and go be- 
yond that place with it, let him pay one third of the 
profit to the owner of the horse, ithe same law extends 
to other property; and a -fine for the clandestine pro- 
ceeding, goes to tbelOrd. 

If a borrowed horse become ill, or obtain any other 
bruise, let another be given in its place until it recover; 
and until it do recover, let it remain with the borrower.^ 

Four horse shoes and their complement of nails, are' 
worth two pence. 

If a horse be sold which has a fault in it, and nothing 
strange appear in the skin, no damages can be recovered, 
unless it prove to be one of the threie defects, provided' 
the seller swear that he knew not of the fault. 

The value of a filly, is four pence for the first fourteen 
days after her birth; i^ixteen pence when a year old; 
thirty-twa ' pence when two years old ; sixty 'pence 
when three years old; and then she must be set ta 
ivork. The value of her mane Is one penny, being the 
same as her halter. Her qualities are to draw a car up 
i^teep ground and down it, and to breed colts ; and if 
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ihe'dd not possess these qualilieSy one third ofber pricre 
must be returned. \ 

The value of a calf from the time of Us birth, until th($ 
first day of winter, is four pence; from the first. of 
winter until August, when it takes .'the bull, its value 
increases two pence every season. From the ninth; ;of 
Aiiga$t,,foiir pence more shall be si^t^upon it, on accou^t 
of its calf. From that time forward^ two pence shall be 
added to it every season, until the nii\th of May ; and 
from that day it ought to have a calf, and; then its value 
18 forty pence; and the calf ought to-be able to walk 
nine paces, and to drav milk from the four teats. The 
price of her calf is four pence until the first day of 
winder, iQiid from that time forward, it shall be of the 
aaikie .price as every other cal&. Her milk is valued at 
sixteen pence, and her calf at four penc^. From the 
middle of summer and forward, she ought to take the 
IbuU, and from the day she is bulled, four pence is Uiid 
onto her value. From that time forward, her value en- 
creases by two pence every season, uptil the middle of 
March, or April. At that time she ought to have a calf, 
and the price of the calf should be added to the price of 
the cow, until the value of the latter be sixty pence. So 
she shall proceed unto her fifth calf, for during this time 
she is in her beistuty ; and after that time her value shall 
be fixed by appraiseinent. The qupAtity of her milk i$ 
such, as will fill a vessel i^hich is three inches in diameter 
at the bottom, six in the middle, rand nine inches in 
depth. The inch is measured by the breadth of the 
judge's thumb. The value of her ear, her horn and her 
eye, is four pence. The value of her teat is four pence 
every year, or that of a ewe and her Iamb, that may be 
able to protect her lamb from a May shower with her 
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pence shall be her value ^vecj^yi^^i^ ^^^ lif^* If there be 
contention for her milk, she mast be taken to such a 
pasture on the ninth of May, wliere no beast has been 
feeding before her. There, the owner mu&t milk her 
without leaving any thing for the calf, and produce a 
can-full of milk. If she fill the can twice a day, it will 
be sufficient; but if she fail to do so, the deficiency 
must be supplied by giving her oatmeal unto the feast 
of St. Curie; from thence unto the feast of St. Michael, 
with barley flour; and from thence unto the first day of 
winter, she must have rye flour. 

If a person buy a cow, big with calf, and she si^er an 
abortion, the seller must produce the oaths of the herds* 
man and of the woman who milked her, to prove that 
she has not lost her qualities. 

The value of a young steer, or of a splayed heifer, is 
the same. When their nedks are submitted to the yoke, 
their value increases ; from the ninth of February, their 
value increases by four pence ; and from that time to 
the end of the year, their value increases by two pence 
every season. In this state they continue until the sixth 
year, and after that, they are valued by appraisement. 
If they plough from morning until evening, on the ninth 
of February, the first time they are brought to the 
yoke, the person who sold them shall be free ; but if 
they cannot continue at work for such a length of time^ ' 
thirty pence ought to be paid for each, aceording to its 
qualities. If one of them only continue to plough, leA 
fifteen pence be paid every year. 

The tail of a calf is worth one penny the first year, 
two pence the second, three pence the third, four pence 
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value. 

• Whoever sells a steer^ought to warrant him clear of 
the three disorders incident to cattle^ auid more parti- 
eularly against diseases unto the feast of St. Padric. 
The person also, who purchases the animal^ must keep 
it in a healthy place^ and in a building in whid:! no dis- 
mii^ii.have>eotered for seven years before. 

The price of a little pig, from the time it is bom until 
it begins to burrow, is one penny. When it ceases 
nucking, wbidi is at the end of three months, it is worth 
two pence. From that time it goes to the wood with 
the swine, and it is considered as a«wine, and its value 
is four pence. From the feast of St. John unto the first day 
of January, its value is fifteen ^ence; from the first of 
January unto the feasit of i$t. John, its value is twenty- 
four pence i and from that time forward its value shall 
be thirty pence, the same as its mother. 

The qualities of a sow ar^ft, that she breed pigs and do 
not devour her young ones. The seller must also war- 
rant her sound against the quin«y, for three days and 
Bights after she is sold. If «he should not possess these 
quaHiies, one diird of her price must be returned. 
The value of a boar is equal to the value of three 
sows. 

The value of a lainb, f^fom the time it is yeaned unto 
the first day of winter, is one penny; from the first of 
winter until it is a year old, two pence ; and from that 
time forward four pence. 

The qualities of a ewe are to give milk, and to bear 
Iambs. The seller must also warrant her sound from 
any liver complaint, from the first day of May until she 
satiates herself three times with new herbage. Her 
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qualities are worth three pence^ or a dried* sheep; two 
for her lamb, and one for her milk. Her eye, her ear, 
her horn, her tail, and her udder, are each of them 
worth one penny. 

A ram is worth three ewes ; one for each of his tesi- 
ticles, and one for bis.own body. 

The price of goats is the same. . • • The qualities! of 
a young year old goat are to give milfc^ and her prinse is 
one penny half-'penny. 

The price of a cat is four pence«. Her qualities 
are to see, to hear, to kiU mice^ to Jiave h^r claws 
whole, and to nurse and not devour her kittens. If- she 
be deficient in any one of these qualities, one third of 
her price must be returned. 

Every clean animal is of half the valu^ pf its quali- 
ties ; and every uncleaji animal one third. 
. The value of a goose is one penny, and the value of a 
gander is that of two geese. The value of a hi^tchiiig 
goose is as much as hetnest; and there ought to be 
twenty-four goslings in her .nest. The price of .each of 
these goslings is one half-penqy, or a sheaf of barley;; 
and this until they lay. After they lay, the pricey of eaqh 
is one penny; and, therefore, the .value of. a, hatching 
goose is twelve pence. 

The value of a hen is one penny, and a cock is .worth 
two hens. Every chicken is worth a sheaf of oats, or 
one farthing, . unUl.it can fly.. After it cau fly» it is 
worth one half-penny until it lays; and after it Ifiys, its 
value is one penny. 

The value of the king's buck-hound is one pound, 
when trained; oner hundred; and twenty penpe uu- 

* That is^ hung mutton, which tastes not unlike venison^ when prop«riy 
prepared. 
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trained; sixty pence when a year old; thirty p^nce 
when a young cub in the kennel ; and fifteen pence from 
the time of its birth until it opens its eyes. 

The king's greyhound, if trained, is worth one hun- 
dred and twenty pence ; if untrained, sixty pence; if a 
yedrold^ thirty pence; if 'ft cub in the kennel, fifteen 
pence ; and from- the time of its birth until it opens its 
eyes, seven pence half-penny. 

The king's lap dog is worth a pound;, the lap dog of 
a freeman, one hundred and twenty pence; that of a 
foreigner^ four pence ; and a common house dog is of 
the same value as the latter. 

A freeholder's buck-hound is of the same value as the 
king's greyhound. 

Whatever dog a stranger may possess, its value shall 
be the same as that of a dunghill dog. Whoever pos- 
sesses a dunghill dog, its value is four pence. 

A shepherd's dog shall go in the morning before the 
flock, and fetch them home at night. Its value is the 
Isame as a steer, which is perfect in all its parts. 
'^ A hawk's nest is worth one pound. The young un- 
fledged hawks are worth one hundred and twenty pence; 
and after they are fledged and become fair, they are 
worth one poundj if they belong to the king. If they 
belong to a freeholdery t}iey are worth one hundred and 
twenty pence, if fledged ; IE unfledged, sixty pence ; and 
ja growing one, if it be a hawk, is worth twenty-four 
pence. 

The nest of a sparrow-hawk is worth twenty-^four 
pence; before the young: ones' are fledged, they are 
worth twelve pc»ice; and after they are fledged, their 
value is twenty-four pence. 
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Any bird whatever, that beloogs to a vassal, is of the 
same value as a hen.* 

The value of an old swarm of bees, is twenty-four 
pence; that of a virgin swarm is sixteen pepce ; and 
that of a second swarm is twelve pence. A swarm, 
from the virgin swarm, is worth twelve pence, and that 
from the second swarm is eight pence. If a hive swarm 
after August, its value is four pence, and it is called a 
winged swarm. The value of a hive of bees is twenty- 
four pence, and so to the first day of winter^ From the 
first of winter and subsequently, it shall be considered 
as an old hive, and its value is twenty-four pence. A 
winged swarm is not to be considered old until the first 
day of May following, and then its value is twenty-four 
pence. 

A swarm of bees knitted upon a branch, is one of the 
three hunts. 

The value of a stag, from the first of winter unto the 
feast of St. John, is sixty pence ; and he that kills him 
clandestinely, must pay an amercement for the act. 
From the feast of St. John unto the first day of Novem- 
ber following, there are twelve legal pieces in the stag, 
and the value of each of them, is sixty pence, lliese 
twelve pieces are the two haunches and the horns, the 
tongue, the breast, the heart,, the strait gut, the liver, 
the two loins, the saddle, die stomach, and the neck. 
€uch is the number, and he that steals them niiust pay 
an amercement of thirty six cows. 

If the king's dogs chase a stag and kill it, let the 
own^r of the land, whoever he may be, take both the 
^ogs and the stag, and let him keep them until the 

* It is singulai* that animalB and birds should be prized not according to 
their intrinsic value, but according to the rank of those who kept them. 
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middle of the. 4ay, without flaying the stag, if it be 
sioroing ; then, if the hunlsmen do not come up, let 
him flay tbcLatag, keep the flesh and the skin, feed the 
dogs, and then take th^ia home. IF it be nearly, the 
middle of the day, let him keep the stag until noon ; if 
in the afternoon, let him keep it until yespers ; and if it 
be after vespers, let him keep it until the morning and 
spread his. mantle about it. If they come on themior- 
row, let him keep the substance of the flesh and the 
skin, and let the huntsmen hav% the stomach. If they 
come before the flesh be cut up, let one quarter be 
given to the ownet of the land. The hinder quarter 
goes to every superior lord, and the fore quarter to 
every lord of the soil. 

If a stag' be chased and killed, the owner of the soil 
has a right to the hinder quarter, whoever may own the 
dogs. . 

Whoever may find a dean animal dead upon landu 
claims one quarter of it ; and the owner of the land has 
the rest of it. 

Whoever finds an unclean animal upon another .per«- 
son's estate, is entitled to one penny^ and the animid 
goes to the owner of the soil ; and nothing but this shall 
be taken from the small wild animals. 

Whoever finds a swarm of wild bees, is entitled to 
one penny, or the wax ; and the swarm goes to the 
owner of the soil. 

Whoever shall lay a snare on another's land without 
his permission, must pay four pence for breaking up his 
land, four pence for closing it up and for what is in the 
snare, and an amercement to the king. 
. The value of a roe-biick and a buck, a goat and a 
^oung roe, a fawn and a kid, is the same. 
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THE VALUE OP SKIIfe. 

The skin of an ox is worth eight pence; the skin of a 
>^> cifht pence; a buck's skin, seveii pence; a deet^s 
skin, seven pence; a sheep's skin, otie penny; a goat's 
skin, one penny ; a roe*buck's skin, one penny ; a fox's 
skin, eight pence ; an otter's skin, eight pence ; a wolfs 
skin, eight pence ; a martin's skin, twenty^foar pence $ 
and the vahie of a beaver's, skin, is one hundred and 
twenty pence. 

THE VALUE OP TIMBER. 

The price of an oak tree, is one hundred and twenty 
pence. If it have two branches both of an equal thiok^ 
ness, each of them is worth sixty pence. Jf titey be not 
of equal thickness, but both of the same growth, the 
value of the cross branch, which grows from the heart 
of the tree, is thirty pence. ^ For the top of the tre^ 
there is no price fixed, except an amercement to the 
king. Whoever shall make a perforation in the tree, 
shall forfeit twenty-four pence to the own^ of the wood, 
and an amercement to the king« The value of a knotty 
oak, which does not produce acorns^ is- four pence. The 
price of a hazel grove, is twenty-four pence ; and if one 
hazel be taken from the grove, its value is four pence. 
Every tree that bears fruit, is oC^ the same value as a 
hazel grove, oak and apple trees acepted. A young 
graft is worth fonr pence unto: the first day of winter,, if 
it grow after it is grafted; from that time forwards, it 
increases two pence in value every season j until it bear 
fruit; when it bears fruit, it is worth sixty pence; find 
then it becomes oF the stole value with a youiig cklf. 
A wild apple tree is worth four pence, until it bear frui^^ 
and when it produces fruit, its value is thirty pence. 
Every tree which is produced in the shade of trees, is 
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worth twenty-four pence. Every tree that does not 
bear frait, the yew tree excepted, i& worth four pence; 
and every branch of brushwood is worth.a penny. The 
money given for timber, goes to the owner. . 

THE VALUE OP HOUSES. 
.. Here Jorwerth, the son ofMadog, being engaged in 
collecting materials, wrote down the value, of houses, 
funiiture, domestic ploughs^ and of damaged corn. 

The first is, that whoever may destroy the king's hall 
must pay forty pence for every pillar which supports the 
roof. There are six pillars in the hall; therefore, 
eighty pence must be paid .for the roof, and one hundred 
and twenty pence for the outbuildings. 

For the hall of a freeholder, twenty pence are n* 
quired for every pr^p that supports the roof, and there 
are six of them ; and thirty pence is the value of each 
of the out-houses. 

The value of a bondman*s house is ten pence for every 
prop that supports the roof; and thirty pence for each 
of the out-houses. His summer house is worth four 
pence, and, his winter house, eight pence. 

Whoever breaks down houses unlawfully, let him pay 
four pence for every large tree that is in them ; four 
pence for the doors and door posts ; four pence for the 
front ornament; four pence for the door sill; four 
pence for the back fire stone ; one penny for every pole, 
rpd and shingle ; one penny for the spreading poles and 
the rafters; one penny for the binding rod; one penny 
for the thatch fastener; one third of the value of the 
house shall be for the covering and the shelter of the 
house ; and ane third of the covering shall belong to 
the shelter. 
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THE raiCE 6T HOt)SEHOLD FURNITtlRE. 

^ Here is the price of furniture. The king's cloak is 
worth- 4>ne hundred and twenty pclnee; bia cushion, 
twenty-four - pence ; his- cauldron, dne hundred add 
twenty pence; his flesh' fork, thirty pence; his harp, 
one hundred and twenty peftce; and his tuiiing key, 
thirty pence. The harp of thfe i*hi6f of 'stog is worth 
one hundred and twenty pence; hitftUnftnig key, thirty 
pence; and his.draug1itVdai^j dii^hutidrefd aod twenty 
pence. The horn* that the ktng dMtifci o^t off, is w<>rth 
one pound ; his rallying horn Is- i^orthf a^ po^nd ; the 
horn of the chief huntsman is it pound ; ^nd each of 
these three ought to W in'ade ot buffkloi- flUch of the 
king's rarities, as his phials, hisf ring^, ^aiid Kisf horns, 
Is considered as worth one pound, for th^y ^ustiiet be 
valued by appraisement. ' . - n nA-.li . . -■ 

The cloak of a freeholder's son, is worth sixty pence; 
his cushion, twenty-four penc^; tiis- cauldron, sixty 
pence; his flesh fork, twelve pence ; hjs harp, sfixty 
pence; his tuning key, tWelVe pence^ his ^draught 
board, if it be made oi the hord of a sea fish, sixty 
pence; if it be made of hew Wn,' twefity-four pence ; 
if of a beast's horn, twelve |)ence^; and if of wood, four 
pence. - - . . , . . 

,. * The horn was axidentiy one of the most costfy pieces of fiirnitare in 
the Welsh haljs. It was made of buf^lo ; thieripi. ^yas. tipt with gold or 
silver ; and the small end had a valve neatly fitted iii it. When the guests 
assembled to csKrouse, each was obKged to quaflf off a homfnrof liquor at one 
draught;, andtlveni fulling Hie wilveovt, rtoblwia.it^^that.^e <:«rapany 
might be satisfied there was no flinching. With ajlusion to the drinking horn 
of my countrymen, Owain CyVeiliog, prince of Powyg^ sweetly sings :— 
** Cupbearer ! produce the horn for mutual carousing; we are ftill of lenging 
for the influence of the hue of the ninth wave ;— the long blue horn of glory^ 

covered with gold Fill up thy horn, cupbearer, that is tipt with gold, 

and honourably drunk with mead highly foaming," 
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A birewtng^ t^^made of bdards^ itUWt^<fli\ikg%U 
worth twenty-four pence; if it be a frcehoMei^s; twdv« 
pence*^ and if u bondman's, six peiic^. Every imisbin^ 
lub noade of «one single tree, is worth four pence. 

'The vatlue of a bag and of a winnowing sheet, is four 
peric<!l for each of them;, a chum, one penny; a pail^ 
OTIC penny V a foot trough, one penny; a wooden bottle 
in which liquor is poured, four pence ; iau iron pan, one 
penny; a water pot, four pence ; a sieve, two pence; a 
wHlbw water pot, two pence; a willow sieve, one 
penny; a white water pot, one penny; a broad axe^ 
fbbr pence; a fud axe, two pence; a little axe, one 
pienny 5 and alarge^auger, is two pence. The value of 
a middle auger is one penny ; and that of a giml^, one 
half-penny. The sickle, the shears, the shovel, the 
mattock^ the hedging bill, and the trimming hedge bill, 
are each ofthem worth one penny. A rasper, graving 
tool, a borer, and a small bill hook, are each worth 
one half-penny. The value of a plane is one penny. A 
water bottle, a grubbing hoe, an arrow, a turner'e' 
wheel, a spindle, a reel, a reel for winding yarn upon, ai 
flail, a barrel hoop, a washing beetle, a spattle, a wooden 
shovel, a fork, a hay rake, a besom, the instrument for 
dreiBsing flax, a young chicken, a fetter for cows' legs 
when they are milked, the tail of the plough, a calf 
skin, a mirror, a bark dish, a wooden nippers, and a 
bason, are each of thenx worth one farthing. A chest, 
a copper pot, a brand-iron, a bakestone, a boat and the 
ffaings which belong to it, a cask, a hammer, a hound, 
a neat after it is become old, and every thing, the value 
of which is not fixed by law, is to be valued by appraise- 
ttktnt. T%e value of a flesh dish is two pence, and of a 
small dish, one penny. A sieve, barn riddle, and a wool 
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card, are each worth one pennj. A polishing stone is 
worth one half-penny; and a dish and a kneading 
trough, are each of them worth one penny. A hair 
rope, twelve cubits in length, is one penny; and a rope 
made of the bark of elm, and being twelve cubits in 
length, is of the value of a penny. The collar of the 
king's greyhound is worth ^ight pence; and that of the 
gentleman's greyhound is valued at four pence. The 
leash of the king's greyhound is valued at four pence, 
and that of the gentleman's greyhound at two pence ; 
and the leash of a beagle is worth eight pence. The 
value of a house dunghill is four pence. A dung basket 
and a barrow, are each worth one penny. An earthen 
pitcher and a drinking bottle, are each valued by ap-* 
praisement. A doublet, fetters, and a salmon net, are 
each worth twenty-four pence. The value of a grayling 
net is eight pence ; a wear net, two pence ; a draught 
of fishes, two pence ; a dray, two pence ; a pack saddle, 
one penny ; a stool, one penny; a wort vat, two pence; 
a warping trough, twenty-four pence; the elucidator 
and. the scales, eight pence; the small baskets of net 
work, eight pence; the beams, wheels, and treadles, 
eight pence each ; an iron trace, one hundred and 
twenty pence ; the great anvil, sixty pence ; the small 
anvil, eight pence ; the bellows, eight pence ; the pincers, 
four pence ; and the mallet, the felly of a wheel, the 
pike, the file, the vice, and the lever of the vice, are 
each of them worth four pence. 

The value of a mill house is one pound; sixty pence 

for each of the millstones ; sixty pence for the iron ; 

sixty pence for the beam ; and thirty pence for the mill 

' house. The value of a hand mill is four pence ; two 

pence for the upper stone, and two pence for the lower 
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one. The value of a place in which it stands, is four 
pence. 

The value of a spear is four pence ; a bow and twelve 
arrows, four pence ; a battle-axe, two pence 5 a sword, 
if it be brittle edged, twelve pence ; if it be a strong 
blade, sixteen pence; and if it be a blade curiously 
enamelled, twenty-four pence. A shield is eight pence ; 
if it be of blue, or gold enamel, twenty-four pence. A 
coat of mail, a helmet, and the plume pf a helmet, are 
valued by appraisement. 

The price of a saddle is eight pence; a bridle gilt 
with gold, is eight pence ; gilt with silver, six pence ; 
and stained, darkened, and done with copper, four 
pence. The price of a pair of spurs, gilt with gold, is 
four pence ; gilt with silver, two pence ; and darkened, 
stained, and done with copper, one penny. Some pay 
for these according to the rank of the saddle, the two 
stirrups and the three girths; but others pay for them, 
according to the price fixed by law ; that is, if the stir* 
rups be gilt with gold, their price is eight pence; if 
with silver, four pence ; and if done with copper, or 
darkened, or stained, four pence. The surcingle is of 
the same value as one of the stirrups; the two girths 
are two pence ; the horse cloth, four pence ; a saddle 
cushion of plaited work, one penny; one of linen, .one 
penny ; and a covering, is one penny. 

The price of a pair of large stockings is eight pence ; 
a pair of small stockings, six pence ; spatter- 
dashes, four pence ; shoes made with ^hongs, two pence; 
and buskins, one penny, A girdle, if it be fringed with 
gold or silver, is valued by appraisement ; if it be not^ 
its price is one penny. A ring, a^d an ornamental 
wreathi are valued by appraisement. The price of a 
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pocket l^mfe^ and of a closet one, ki one penny 5 a chupj 
ping knife, one penny ; a buckle, is one penny ; anfd th^ 
vaist^bftnd of pantaloons. Is one penny. A bracelet and 
adrwght'boardtable, are each of them valued by ap- 
praisement. ' . 

The price of a tbrave of oats is four pence ; and of a 
thrave of mixed corn, eight pence. An iron fetter id 
worth one penny, and a wooden one, one farthing; The 
measure of two bushels, is a farthing; a distaff, is' a 
farthing; and a horn to blow in> whoever is th.e'owner> 
is worth two pence. 

Respecting wearing apparel, sonie say they are valued 
by appraisement ; but others afi&rm that their prices are 
fixed according to each respectively. Thui^, the pricci 
of every strong cloak, is twenty ifour pent*e ;: every tlty 
doak, twenty four pence ; every city cap, twenty four 
pence ; every home-spun garment, eight pence ; a shirt 
and trowsers, twenty foui* pence ; a plaited work gar- 
ment, to be valued by appraisement ; a quilt, eight 
pence; a sheet/ eight pence ; bolster linen, eight pence | 
a head band, four pence ; a bonnet, one penny ; a pelisse, 
if it be the king's, one pound ; if it be the Queen's, one 
pound; if it belong to a freeholder, or his wife, one 
hundred and twenty pence ; the rug, or outward cover- 
ing of a bondman, sxty pence ; the rug of a vassal, 
thirty pence; and a cushion, is four pence. • 
t The price for ploughing an acre of land in winter, is 
two pence, and in' spring, one penny ; the plough han*^ 
die. One penny; the plough wheels, two pence; the 
cross bars and Core handle, one penny ; every yoke and 
its bows, one penny ; a bow for the yoke, one farthing ; 
the paddle staff, one penny ; the goad, a penny ; the 
barrow, a penny ; and a thorn hurdle, one penny. 
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THE NINE EQUAL MEMBERS IN THE BODY. 

Here is the value of the nine equal members of ih» 
kmiiaiii body. The value of each of the two feet, is six 
€OWS and one hundred and tiventy silyer pennies ; for 
each of the hands, sixcow^s and one hundred and ttrenty 
silver pennies^ for each of the eyes, six cOws and ope 
hundred and tirenty inlver pennies ; for each of .the two 
lips, one '.hundred and twenty silver, pennies ; and thu9^ 
%he value of «ach of these is theaame. . Tlie value of 
the ear, if it be cut off, is two cows and sixty silver 
pennies; and if it be injured: so as to cause deafness^ 
«ixcows and. one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 
The vi^ne of the two testicles are the same as the price 
of the nine co*equal parts. The value of the tongue is 
tis much as all the other members, because the tongue 
is their defender. The value of one of the toes, is a 
cow and twenty silver pennies j and the price of the 
great toe is two cows and sixty silver pennie3» The 
value of a little finger is a cow^ and twenty silver 
pennies; that of its nail, thirty pence. The value of 
^he upper knuckle of the. finger, is thirty^six pence one 
half-penny and a third ; the value of the middle knuckle. 
Is thirty-three pence and two parts of aMlf-penny; the 
lowest knuckle, is eighty pence ;: and this is the price 
of the finger. The value of every one of the teeth, is 9 
tow and twenty pence ; that of every one of the grind- 
ers, two cows and forty silver pennies; for these are the 
shepherds of the teeth. The value of the trunk is as 
tafiuch as all these taken together. The trunk i^, tfie 
head, the body, and the peuis^ for the. soul exists in 
these ; therefore there is but one price for them all. 

There are three dangerbud wounds : a blow on the 
head, which lays the brains open ; a thrust in the body. 
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which penetrates the bowels ; and the breaking of one 
of the limbs. The person, who is thus woahded, is en- 
titled to three pounds from the person who has wounded 
him. The price, which a person thus wounded, must 
pay the surgeon, is one pound without his food, or on« 
hundred and eighty pence with his food and his bloody 
dothes. The price of the best medicine, is twenty-^four 
pence $ a plaster of red salre, twelve pence; and one 
of herbs, four pence. The surgeon's food must be paid 
tiim every day, and his light, every night* There are 
three conspicuous scars: one upon the face, another 
upon the foot, and a third upon the hand; for that upon 
the foot, thirty pence shall be paid ; for that upon the 
hand, sixty pence; and for that upon the face, one 
hundred and twenty pence. The price of every con- 
cealed scar^ is four pence. For every broken bone in 
the cranium, twenty pence must be paid; but if the 
bone be fractured by some little quarrel, let the sur'geon 
take a bason and place his elbow upon the ground, and 
•his hand above the top of the bason, and if a noise be 
heard, let four pence be paid ; but if nothing be heard^ 
he is entitled to nothing. 

The value of white rooted hair, is one penny for 
every finger that shall enter into it to tear it out, and 
two pence for the thumb. 

- The price of the blood of a freeman, is twenty-four 
jpence ; and that of a captive, sixteen pence. The fine 
for insult to every man shall be paid according to his 
rank. There are three cases in which nothing shall be 
paid for blood : blood from the teeth, blood from scabs, 
and blood from the nose. An amercement shall be paid 
to the lord for shedding it, but nothing is to be given to 
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the suflfei'er, except the fine for the insult he has 
recdved in these eases. 

JOINT PLOUGHING OF LAND. 

Whoev'er form$ a joint ploughing with his neighbour, 
must join him in friendship, and talie him by the hand; 
and after he has given this proof of good-will, he must 
preserve it until the knot of land is finished, which con- 
sists of twelve acres. A knot of land is nieasured as 
follows :— i-three barley corns, from the middle of the 
ear, make one inch ; three inches, one palm ^ three 
palms, one foot } four feet, one short yoke ; eight feet, 
the second yoke ; twelve feet, the- third yoke; sixteen 
feet, the long yoke ; a goad in the hand of the driver 
as long as himself; and the driver before the oxen with 
his hand upon the spike of the long yoke, and as far as 
he can extend his arm and his goad, so far extiends the 
two cross ridges of the field. [This is the breadth of the 
acre, and thirty times this, is its length.] 

The first acre belongs to the ploughman ; the second 
is appropriated for iron ; the third for the sward ox; 
the fourth for the furrow ox, lest the yoke should be 
broken; and the fifth for the driver. In like manner, 
the acres are appropriated from the best to tlie best of 
the oxen, even to the last, if there be no yoke broken. 
Then comes the cultivation of the woody acre, which is 
called the disagreeable improvement ; and this, once in 
the year. 

If they wish to divide the knot after they have 
finished ploughing it, they are able to do so, unless 
there be a contract binding them to' the contrary. 

If the oxen be put to the yoke and one of them die, 
by any distemper whatever, it is right for that ox to 

Hh 
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have his acre. If it be thought thfit the owner of the 
ox designedly caused its death, let him be sworn that he 
was not the cause of the accident, either by its food, or 
servitude. This is called the acre of the black ox. 

Though an agreemept may be made fpr mutual 
ploughing with an ox, yet if the animal does not come 
to its labour, is not yoked, and does not finish its 
quantity, or balk of land, its owner is entitled to 
nothing. 

If an ox become ill, or be wounded, or meet with 
any other accident, the owner of him must substitute 
another in his place. 

If a person wish to sell his ox which is occupied in 
ploughing the land that the parties had fully met to cul- 
tivate, he must not sell him, until he finish the land in 
question, nor must he make arrangements to that effect^ 
and if he take him away one day before the animal has 
finished his allotted share, let him lose his acre. But 
if he should subsequently obtain his acre, let him place 
another ox in the yoke in lieu of the former. 

Every one must bring his share for the ploughing, 
whether it be an ox, or iron, or other thii^s that may 
be necessary. After every thing is brought by them, tb^ 
ploughman and the driver ought to keep these things in 
safety, and use them as they would use their own. The 
driver must yoke the oxen in such a manner that the 
bows of the yoke may not be too tight nor too loose ; 
and he must drive them so^ as not to break their hearts. 
If the oxen should be injured by excessive driving, let 
him pay for them ; or let him swear that he did not 
do any more evil to them than to his own. 

The ploughman ought not to pay for the oxen, unless 
they be wounded ; but if they be wounded, let him pay. 
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or exonerate himself from the blame. The ploughman 
ought to assist the driver to yoke the oxeu, but he is 
not bound to loosen them> unless it be the two in the 
short yoke. 

After the land agreed upon is ploughed, every one 
has a right to take his own property with him home. 

The! law does not allow a person to clean such ground, 
nor a horse to harrow it. 

No person ought to place a yoke upon the ox of 
another, without his consent, unless there be a contract 
for so doing. 

If any quarrel arise about bad ploughing, let the 
ploughman's acre be examined, together with the 
depth and the breadth of his furrow; and according to 
this, let it be done to every one without distinction. 

If there be any dispute about ploughing, one wishing 
to plough far and the other near, we have enacted that 
no one ought to plough further than the oxen are able 
to stretch their yokes^ without fatigue, so that they 
may be strong in their commot. 

We have enacted that whilst an ox is engaged in 
ploughing land in concert, he cannot be bequeathed 
without the permission of the joint cultivators of such 
land ; for no one ought to bequeath a thing which is 
not in his possession, and the ox alluded to, is not so 
at that time. 

We have also enacted, that oxen engaged in plough- 
ing land in concert, are not to be taken as hostages, nor 
to be distrained during that time ; for nothing ought to 

* This evidently aUudes to the distance they should draw out upon the 
headlands, and consequently whether the head ridges should be broad or 
narrow. On the borders of South Wales^ good ploughmen still take a pride 
in narrow head lands. 
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be giveo as a hostage but what is in a person's posses- 
sioDy and these are uot so* 

Whoev^er may enter into an agreement for ploughing 
in concert, and after that make* a similar agreement 
with another, we have enacted that his oxen must fulfil 
the conditions of the first contract ; and if he make a 
hundred such agreements after this, he must find oxen 
for the yoke in every place where he entered into these 
engagements. 

Whoever makes an agreement for ploughing land in 
concert, and does not come to the ploughing for a day 
or two, we have enacted that whether he comes wil- 
lingly or by compulsion, he is not entitled to any profit 
that may arise from the land which is ploughed without 
him. 

Neither horses, mares, nor cows ought to be yoked 
to the plough ; and if they should be so, and the mares 
and cattle suffer an abortion from it, there can be no 
redress ; but besides this, the law does not say, that 
they are entitled to an acre, unless there be a contract 
made, 

If a person agree to bring an ox to plough land in 
concert, and bring a stolen ox, we have enacted that 
such an ox must not be put under the yoke^ and the 
person loses his acre. 

If a person bring an ox to plough land in concert, 
^nd afterwards wish to put another in his place, we 
have. enacted that he ought not to change him, without 
the permission of the party concerned in the ploughing. 

No person must change an ox, that is ploughing in 
concert, from the furrow to the land side, without the 
permission of the parties concerned in the ploughing. 

^o one ought to accept the office of a ploughman, 
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UDless he know how to make his plough and set it in 
order; for he ought to do these things with accuracy.. 

Whoever owes the iron, let him keep it in order, so 
'th?it the ploughman and driver suffer no delay; for 
they ought not to be detained. 

The driver ought to furnish the pins, the rings, and 
the wy thes ; and if it be the long yoke, the small collars 
and the wythes of the bows. 

COMPENSATION FOR SPOILED CORN. 

Whoever possesses corn, ought to take care of it ; 
for as every owner of a beast, ought to take care of his 
beast, therefore it is proper for every one to guard his 
corn. That is, if he seize a beast in his corn from 
winter unto the feast of St. Fraid,* he is entitled to 
silver for damages; but from that time forwards, nor- 
thing. Spring ploughing, from the feast of St. Fraid 
unto the first of May, demands payment of money for 
damages; but from the first of May forwards, the 
spoiled corn is worthless. 

No animal impounded for trespass, is to be liberated 
unless by the payment of silver. The following are the 
sums that must be paid for different animals : one pen- 
ny for a horse ; one half-penny for a beast ; a young 
foal, if it be fourteen days old, one penny ; a calf, from 
the time of its birth until the first of winter, may be im- 
pounded at any time with its mother ; for it ought to 
3uck until the first of May, and then it takes the same 
privilege with its mother. Swine, sheep, goats, geese 
imd hens, require a series of selections for damages. 

* St. Fraid was the daughter of Cadnrrth^i^ of Ireland, and lived about the 
middle of the seventh century. She is known in the English Calendar by 
tbt name of St. Bride. There are aome churches djedlcated to her in Wales. 

Fide. Cambro Biog. p. l^i. 
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Little pigs, from the time they turn up the cow duog 
with their noses, are subject to the same law as their 
mothers. 

The law formerly required a sow from the swine and 
one of the little pigs, as a compensation for damages, 
because no damage was committed, except by one of 
these three animals. The reason was this, the swine 
went to the person who owned them, but the sow re- 
mained with the owner of the corn. But one sow can- 
not be demanded from two sows only, for damages; 
because the swine cannot return to their owner, if they 
have to remain with the owner of the com. After this, 
it was decided that out of a litter of fifteen pigs, one should 
be taken for damages; from thirty sheep, one; and 
from goats, poultry, and geese, one out of every thirty. 
If a greater even number than these be not found among 
the swine, fourpence must be paid for damages for 
evei7 fifth swine, according to some. Others say that 
the injured person is entitled to one penny for every one 
of the swine ; for every fifth of the sheep and the goats, 
one penny; and for the geese and the poultry, if as 
many be not found trespassing as requires one, the owner 
of the corn is entitled to an egg from every one of them. 
Poultry must not go upon corn, except during the first 
fortnight after it is sown. From that time until it is 
ripe and gathered in, they must not be allowed to enter 
the field ; after that they are at liberty to go in the 
stubble. 

AU the provender which a man may make from corn 
he should take care of, and his cattle shall be free. By 
provender is understood com after it is reaped upon the 
land on whieh it grew, the produce of an orchard, 
cabbage, flax after it is cut, or whilst growing in the 
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garden, dry bay, the thatch of houses, and their shelter^ 
the leeks, and every thing that appertains to the garden 
with them. The owner must make his garden so strong, 
that beasts cannot break into it; and if it should be 
broken into, there can be no redress, except for the 
trespass of poultry and geese. The reason is, nothing 
can be fenced in so as to exclude these, because they 
can Ay. The barns ought to be kept open from the 
time the first sheaf of corn is brought into them, until 
the first day of winter, so that the air may freely circu- 
late ; and if the corn be spoiled in that time the owner 
is entitled to redress. From the first of winter the barns 
ought to be closed. This is the manner in which they 
must be closed : three plaitings of rods must be placed 
in the fence which keeps the cora from the bam floor, 
and a partition upon the door, bound three times upon 
it ; two upon the back part of it, and one before it ; and 
if it be broken, the owner must be indemnified both for 
the corn and'the barn. That is, he must be indemnified 
by having the broken barn repaired. 

If a person find an animal in his corn, and a dispute 
arise whether he found it there or no, let the matter be 
determined by the oath of the tenant. 

If corn be damaged by trespass, and the animals be 
not taken in the com, let the oath of the owner ex- 
onerate them ; for in that case there can be no evidence 
against them; and if any one assert that he saw them, 
it will not avail. Nor can the oath of an absolver be 
taken ; for it will not avail though administered, if the 
owner exonerate them* 

If a horse b^ found in an inclosure destroying the 
corn, it is not right to impound him, but to obtain 
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compensation foi* damages, unless the owner exonerate 
the horse. 

. If a horse or any other animal be found with his two 
fore feet in the corn, he ought not to be impounded, 
because he was not entirely in the corn ; and greater 
damages must not be exacted than those which were 
committed. But if the owner of the animal cannot 
clear him, let the owner of the corn be indemnified for 
the trespass. 

If a person tether his mare by the side of corn, and 
the colt trespass upon the corn, and it cannot be sdzed, 
let the mare be taken from that place and brought to 
the stable; then, let the colt be seized in the stable, 
and after that, let the mare be taken back to her former 
place. In this manner the wild is caught by the tame ; 
and there is no overturning it in law. 

It is not necessary for a tenant who has apprehended 
calves, fambs, and kids, to let them go from under his 
power from time to time; since no one of these young 
animals ought to be suffered to die on account of im- 
pounding from time to time. 

Bulls ought not to be impounded from the middle of 
summer unto August, though they may trespass in corn 
or grass; for during that time cows go a bulling. Nor 
is it right to impound bulls from August unto the ap- 
proaching feast of the Blessed Virgin, for then is the 
season of forthcoming milk. Neither is it proper to 
impound a bull at any time, that is after a tufty cow. 

It is not proper to impound a boar for trespass at any 
time when it follows a brimming sow. 

Rams and he-goats must not be impounded from the 
feast of St. Michael unto the first day of winter. 
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Stallions must not be impounded from the middle of 
April unto the middle of June. 

It is not proper to lay hold of a colt afkfir its dam ; 
and that is called a cast off foal. 

It is not proper to impound swine for trespassing in 
com, from the feast of St. John unto the first of 
January, unless it be taken in the barn or in the hay 
inclosure. 

Whoever wishes for a hay inclosure, let him keep it 
from the feast of St. Patrick unto the first of winter. A 
hay inclosure is land appropriated for hay only, and 
surrounded by a ditch; and therefore it must be pre- 
served unto the first of winter, because it is mowed 
twice in the year. Whoever shall find an animal tres-> 
passing upon such meadow land, let him take it, the 
same as if it were upon corn. If the owner find an 
animal trespassing upon it, and cannot overtake it before 
it- be owned, he is not entitled to damages for the grass. 

Whoever makes a fenee about corn, let him pay for 
the grass that is on it, as for corn, because he is not 
entitled to the green sward upon it. 

No one ought to keep grass by a fence and enclosure 
but for twice mowing. And if he wish to keep it other- 
wise, let him obtain permission of his lord to do so, 
and then let him keep it. 

The following is the manner in which animals taken 
in corn are to be impounded : if they are wild animals, 
they are to be impounded in an outward yard; if they 
are tame ones, they may be impounded either in an 
outward or inner pinfold; if the animals belong to two 
different persons, they rotist not be mixed together; if 
they be of different kinds, they must be kept separate; 

li 
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and if 4fa6y be placed alLtogietlief:^ let every one of tbem 
be tied. It is not right to tie. svtne, except a» far as 
may be neittssary te keep ihem saA ; but it is right, to 
tie poultry and geese. 

If a person demand, a hostage fiofr damaged corn upon 
the credit of the hostage, the other ought not to grant 
It but upon the hosta^esUp of. the coirn f and the bos'- 
tage for the corn ought not to settle the business unlil 
the first of wiflfter* 

Whoever pays for corn, by a Itirety^ wbetii^r it: be 
damaged by cattle in the springs or be obtaia^d by 
pureha^e, if the plaintiff do not .demand the payment 
before -the first day of winter^ he is entilltd to .nothing* 
The reason is, it is not right. for him to demandit at an 
imt>roper tiiue^ and it is. not proper t^r himt ta demand 
it after the year is expired. 

Whoever impounds an .aninsal, and in doing so kills 
it, the tenant ought to retain it, whoever kiUaitj fol* 
the animal must be «etfree from the pinfidd without 
claim> witho>ntaii aotion at law, upon payii]^.tbe tenant 
for his keep. 

If any person whatever impound an a^imal^ and af- 
terwards send it to gralse in his pasture^ h^ shall not 
lose his privilege for doing better than right. 

Whoever impounds an animal is efatitltd to nothings 
if the aninial break loose and get home, without' inter- 
ruption^ for there must not be two impoundings fot 
one trespass. 

Whoever impounds an animal and refuses a lawful 
hostage, throiigh wishing for nioney for damages, if tfa« 
animal die whilst in the pinfold, he ishall pay for it. 
. Whoever, catches many animals trespassing, detains 
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miscimf, a^ libi^'ates all the tj^s^I, Jb^ is ooly entitled 
to qompenaatioo {par the treipyass w^ieh that one animal 
committed. 

Whoever cat^b^s sii^^ll aniip^li^ tre&passin^ , sach as 
>f Qat% :ShQC^ lOr sw^i^Q^ l$(t the teQant determine whether 
he will have the animal that comes from the number as 
^^vionBly me^tion^d, or a penny frppi a sheep, or a 
goat, after it has been impounded the fifth time; and 
}let httn hav^ a peniiy for the swine when it is im- 
^9wded, or let him detain the flock until he obtain^ 
bis allotted animal. 

Whoever :goeir to liberate an animal from the pinfold 
(for oth/ersi, the tiHumt^has a right to ask him, whether 
he will be r^s^vsible for th,e others in this matter; 
/find if be will not be responsible, he ought not to libe- 
rate the ii](>pounded animal. And though the animal 
.may die witb bim in Ahis situation, nothing is to be 
j|Mi|d for it. If the other ei^gage to be responsible for 
the consequences, let him take a hostage and surety 
with him, for his 'security. And if the owner come to 
liberate the hostage, he must bring another in his 
.plfice equally as .good, before he sets the other fi*ee. 

The hostage who shall pledge the wife, is not entitled 
to her husband for his security ^ neither can the wife 
become a hostage for the husband in the matter. 

Whoever has bad his corn seriously injured by tres- 
'pafis, and find an animal upon it, and wish the owner of 
the animal to pay full compensation for all the damages, 
Ihe owner in this case has only a right to pay according 
to his- own oath, whether the animal committed great or 
little trespass ', and this ought to be upon one of two 
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kinds of land, and which are both cultivated at the 
same time. This is called unprofitable damage; and 
the application for compensation, must be made before 
the first of winter. 

Whoever removes corn upon the white surface of 
stubble land, and makes a rick there, can obtain no re- 
dress, if it be damaged. 

The same law operates for the flax which grows 
without gardens, as for corn. 

There is no person, whatever may be bis rank, that 
can exempt himself from paying full damages for tress- 
passing in corn. 

No person must milk animals which are impounded 
without the permission of the person who has put them 
in the pinfold, though such cattle may be his own. 

No tenant ought to seek the owner of the cattle 
which have trespassed upon his corn, neither ought he 
to conceal such cattle ; and if he should conceal them, 
and they die, or perish through his negligence, let him 
pay for them, 

SUNDRY RIGHTS. 

If an idiot stab another pei'son with arms, and from 
that wound he lie ill a long time, and finally die, the 
family of the idiot have not to make any compensation 
for the dead person ; because he lost bis life from the 
continuance of long affliction. 

If a person spread a net upon his river, or upon the 
sea, and geese, or other animals get entangled in the 
net, become wounded, and die from it, the owner of 
the net is not to pay any compensation for any one of 
them. If a beast or any other animal get entangled in 
the net, break it, and make its escape, the owner of 
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the net must be indemnified for the injury; because he 
had a right to spread his net. 

If a person owe a debt to another, and time be 
granted him to pay it, and the debtor bring the debt 
before the time has expired, and ofibr it to the creditor, 
saying, that there ought to be no delay, for time was 
not necessary for him, except merely to collect the 
debt ; whoever may have given him time, or his pro* 
perty of the time, may do as he pleases, either by 
^delaying payment until the fixed time expire, or by 
paying it before its expiration. 

Whatever animal may kill a gentleman, if the family 
that owe the beast seek to pay a compensation fine for 
the death of the gentleman, they must not do it before 
the matter be confessed. The reason of this is, there 
is no person to whom the fine can be paid; and they 
ought not to pay the act of an animal to the family of 
their friend. And, therefore, this is a case in which 
the murderer shall be paid in lieu of the deed. 

Whoever owes a debt to another, may seek to pay it 
by immoveable goods, or the other may accept im~ 
moveable goods, either in payment, or in hostageship, 
if there be no other in his possession, except these. 
Immoveable goods are such as cannot be paid a person, 
ISO that he can remov0 them to the place where he 
wishes to go to. 

If a person desire to hunt, begin accordingly, and 
start game of any kind, if idle dogs come up and kill it^ 
the dogs which started the game have a right to it, 
unless the idle dogs belong to the king. The first 
huntsman is entitled to the game that is pursued until 
))e turn his face towards home, and leave the chase ; 
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ffaen, lbe«gii his dogs oonliMe to hunt, yel if liepiat 
with them, he can claim nothiog; for whilst idle > dogs 
kill the game with bis own, they have a right to it. 

If a traveller pereeive game upon the road, and str&e 
at it upon the road, eith^-with a stone, or with an ar- 
row, and pursue it until he take it, he can do so, if be be 
expert ^ but he must neither shoot, nor pursue it- upon 
the road, unless be be sl^f^l. 

Wboever wishes to go a fishing, and start a fish, and 
pursue him, and, in the pursuit, the fish enter another 
person's net ; the law has enacted that the first is ^a^ 
titled to him. 

If persons wbo are fiishlng enter ifito an agreement, 
the one saying that Ihe first fish thai is killed shall be 
bis entirely, and Ihe other agreeing that the seeond shall 
be his, and if there be only one killed; the law eoaots 
that it shall be fairly divided between themdnto two 
equat halv^es. 

If personsbefishing, and, whilst engaged in it, others 
come to catch fish with them, and desire a share of the 
fish, they have a right to a share, unless the fish be up^ 
on the rod, ortbe hooks ; :if they be thus ifexsdj they can 
demand nothing. 

SUMMARY OP VARIOUS LAWS. 
There are three privilef^ coniDsntions : the convmi- 
tion of a lord, the convention of a bishop^* and the oon- 
vention of an abbot. Each of these ought to saj^ort 
bis t)wn convention, independently- of the others. 

If a man of one of them do^vilto a man of the other, 
no individual can redress Ihe evil, except the oonvmtion 
of the lord himself. 
If a man of the lord do evil tothe bishop's convene- 
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tion^ let him not depart from it without r^imssing the 
injury ; and so> one of. the bishop's men in the knrd's 
convention. 

When the bishop dieB, the lord claims his propectf, 
except the dress of the church, his books^ and his land^' 
The reason of this is, all properly mthout a possessor is 
tbeking':s waif. The abbot ako, is eiltitled to no more 
than his heriot; for wbeohe dies, the cloister and the 
Oftuonistfi daim bis prcqperty. Anydispitte that may arise 
between, them, the judge must decide the matter from 
the clobter. Every dispute that may take place between 
the abbot and the lord, the judge of the lord, must d&r 
cide between them. 

If there be two lords in the eounlry with each of them 
an army, .and a person come to them to solicit for him- 
self agrant of some immoveable property upon the land, 
it is enacted that such, a gift is no gift, and such agraal 
is no grant, until it is known whether of them be lord of 
theeoutijlary. 

If a freeholder receive his son as a bondman from the 
lord, and suffer him to be there a year and a day, or 
longer, his foster son shall possess his laiid after, his 
d^ease, unless he have children ;. and if there be ^iU 
dren, he shall have a brother's share. 

If a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, the 
son arising from that marriage, is entitled to a share of 
the patrimony ; but he claims no share of the privileged 
tenement until the third of bis lineal descendants, unless 
his father be descended from the Saxons, or the Irish* 
This person shall obtain it immediately ; and on account 
of this circumstance, they are called cattle without 
pledges. They are called cattle without pledges, because 
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of the father's share which isgf*anted to the family, {of 
there is no family of the father to pay them.* 

If any thing be giveto in reqaittal, and it be not de- 
manded on the morrow, it cannot be obtained until the 
expiration of a year and a day ; and then by procuring 
a hostage, as for other property. 

The heriot of the land chancellor^ is one pound ; that 
b! the mayor, one hundred and twenty pence ; that of 
the chancellor, one hundred and twenty pence ; and the 
heriot of a freeholder, is sixty penc^. The heriot of a 
bondman, if there be a church upon the land, is sixty 
pen6e; if not, twenty four pence. The heriot of a 
foreigner, and of a man having a cell, is each twenty 
four pence; and the heriot of a woman having a cell, is 
sixteen pence. No heriot is paid upon copyhold land. 

If a person make a division of his land in his life time, 
and subsequently die, no heriot is paid according to his 
estate, but according to his personal property. If there 
be no personal property, there can be no heriot, because 
it is extinguished ; but if he have a son, let him pay it 
for him. 

Neltber brothers nor first cousins are to pay a heriot 
upon alienated land ; for they did not obtain it but by 
purchase. 

The heriot of every officer in the palace, is eighty 
pence. / Heriots are due from the free-born gentleman, 
the freeholder's son, and the man who is endowed, 
though they have no land in possession. That is, they 
ought to pay according to the privilege of the land up<- 
on which they were bom ; and the father shall not pay 
for such a son. 

• There is, I think, some obscurity in the text here, but see p, 139. 
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tf a man be tenant to two lords^ and hold land under 
tach of them, he must also pay a heriot to each 6f 
'them. - 

' If a man hold two farms under one lord, he ought tb 
pay his heriot according to the largest farm which he 
holds. 

If a traveller, who is a stranger, fall ill upon the 
road and die, he must pay twenty-four pence for his 
heriot, whatever may be the privilege of the land upon 
which he died. His property, with the exception of 
"this, goes to the king. If it be a female traveller, her 
heriot is sixteen pence. 

The heriots of the daughters of such persons as we 
have previously mentioned, is the same as that of their 
fathers. 

A married woman pays nothing but her commutation 
fee according to law ; and this she pays according to 
the rank of the land upou which shie was born. Nb 
person has any right to pay it for her ; but if her father, 
brothers, or family, betroth her, and do not take se^- 
curity for the commutation fee, they must pay it for 
her. * " 

Whoever commits a rape upon a woman, let him pay 
her commutation fee ; for as the woman ought only to 
pay one commutation fee according to the rank of the 
iord of that land, let hiifa pay it, not accoi'ding to the 
rank of the family, but according tb the rank of the 
person that went with him. 

The commutation fee is paid on three accounts : one 
of them is, by gift and investiture, if there be no con- 
cubinage. But if concubinage be made public, there 
can be no gift and investiture. 

The daughters of three persons are not required to 
Kk 
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pay. the commutalion fees the daagbtec of the hdr^p- 
parent, the king's daughter, and the daughter of the 
master of the household ; for their fathers are not re^ 
qmred topHy « heriot, except their rarities, their 
farourite dogs, their bairks, and their arms. A gid 
ought not to pay it;' for there is no one to demand iti; 
neither oughtr the daughter of sneh a person to pay it 
for herself. 

A herlot is not required- of *one descended from a 
foreign fiunily, according to his sup^ior obligation} he 
is also free from his little obUgatioui unlestf'this be re* 
ceived by him. If he accept land by it, and enter into 
the rank of « freeholder's sen, though. the land .he ob- 
tained be sorestrietedj.he shall become as free aathe 
freeholder; and from that time forwards he shall pay 
theoommutatiott fee and heriot^as a freeholder must 
pay them. Prior to this, he is. not to pay any, more 
than the heirapparent pays* 

Hie daughters of the chief of the tribe,, the household 
steward, and the land xhancellor, pay each of them one 
pQund for their. heriots. 

The commutation fee of the daughter of every chief 
4>f song; and her heriot, from the time the lord invests 
iiim with the oiSSce of chief of soogf is one hundred 
^nd twenty pence* Every other minstrel, until he.shall 
obtain his apprc^riate rank, whether he be a* straiqjer, 
4}T have; a, patrimony, shall in like manner pay 'the 
commutation fee for their daughters and their own 
lieriots. 

Every chief of Bong, from the time the lord invests 
him in bis^office^ has a right to expect a« musical instruf 
ment from the king. That is^ to say, the king^mnst 
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the tfaird. Aad when -thay 'die, tbey mwt leave lliem. 
tethering. 

Every ehief of son^vf ibe-harp is entitted to tvefyty- 
fbur pence, as tiie reward, df^ihe lainslrels, wliobave 
mataally' forsaken the harp stoimg with hair^fand who 
wish to join the minstrel society, and who petition for 
it. He has also a right to the share of two men, of 
every person who beeomes a minstrel, whether he obtain 
It by petition, or by perfect rewards, though he may 
not be present, if he demand it* The perfect reward is 
twenty-four pence, as proved by the bards. He is also 
entitled to the service of a minstrel, as a man having 
authority over them. 

Some have sai4 that a person universally execrated 
is a greeter of the gloomy shijde ; but others have 
maintained that if an oat: tree be fallen without 
leave, the possessor ought to give h|m bis mantle to 
^OQceal him froip l9ey'<>t>>ii7'&Q,^t^3^et of disgrace to 
the owner of the laud if he.«bould see him. . However, 

^ *(Tbe harp is <mr fnitional instrament, and too well \aimm to need any 
description. Its tones ane so sweet/ that ^ine of eur- poets sweetly sung :-- 
** Iiid bes nag angel, na dyn, 
Nad wyl pan gano delyn." i. e« 
There is neither naan, noE i^igel^ 
Who is not affected by the sweet tones p^ the harp. 
' -The cr^ ii '* a tiiusical' instmtnent with: six strings, the two lowest of 
wUdi ac8 idrontaitftntdc Iiqt IfA mmh^j^iSM.itp o^t^eis fu|e ^^mhodt irtth4 
bow. It i$ much •n ^ ssixne prv^qp^^as t|ie violin, orw)iich|jperhaps« Ur 
is the prototype.**-— ^fefe <>M;«t'ir 2)ic. i« tw^ 

. t Harps ifert aariently strung wiOi hair instead oC tbe present Mod of 
strings; and sometimes the strings were formed from the long hair of 
females. Some of the bards deprecated the introducUon of the modern 
ftdngs as inferior to those of hair. 
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Jarwe^,^ the son of Madc^, hw m^, that he is more 
jwt^jf ^.grpeter of the gloomy shades; that is, wheik 
there is a dray conveying away the body of the murdeper, 
a.Q tfiat :he;may qot |iay Ws share of the, eompensatipa 
fine, and demandiiig a surety. The fcrflqwingis theroan* 
lier tl^ i9Cfi,tteredi compensation fine^ball he lev^d «*-* « 



Father, 



.Jk — , I I , 



Mother^ 
Id, 



Bfother, 
Ipid. 



Brother, 
lotd. 



Murderer. 



*. d. 
Ut Cousin... M*r2 B 

Snd Cousin 1 4 

lith Cousin :0 8 

6th Cousin. 4 

Son in 5th degree. 2 
NephtwofflSon>^ ' 
in 5th degree. J 



tstCousin**..:** 2 & 

•2nd Cousin.. i...l 4 

5th Cousin.....— 8( 

6th Cousin. 4 

Son in 5th degree. 2 

Nephew bC a Son ^Q i 
in 5th degree, y 



The murderer's third, with 
his' £%ther and mother, hro- 
thersand sisters with him, i( 
seventy-five pence. It is di- 
vided as follows ; twenty-onf 
pente' must he paid by the 
murderer and his children, if 
he have any > ftn^ of this, onel . 
third must be paid by the! 
murderer, and two parts byj 
the childreD» and if there be | 

no children, let him pay it himself. One third, namely, 
tvirenty-one pence, must be paid by his father and mo- 
ther; and of this, two parts must be paid by the father, 
and one-third by the mother. 

• I am ignorant respecting the history and character of thte Jonferth.^— 
It is clear from the preceding scale, that a murderer was not put to death, if 
he could ransome his life, by the compensation fine. The value of a man 
has been already stated ; and in paying this value, all the relations of the* 
murderer were fined up to the ninth degree of consangumity. This fact, 
which is so curious, shews the neccissity of correct pedigrees, under the old 
national laws. 
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The ihiti Qati, namely, soother twenty-one jpeoce^ 
must be paid by the brothers and sisters } and of this, 
two parks: must be paid by the brother, and one by the 
sister. We haire distinguished the stock from the 
murderer's family ; and it will be necessary for ttie 
murderer to declare what family he sprung from, and 
who are bis relations, as we have previously mentioned ; 
and if there be relations to him on both sides, that shaU 
be sufficient to guarantee the accuracy of the murder-* 
er's statement. The reason why the property of relatives 
on both sides is levied upon is, that strangers may not 
bring a person into relationship! l^or divide the com* 
pepsa^ion fine with him and his relations. 
. If a person murder another by po.ison, he must pay a 
double compensation fine, or, he must lose his life for 
this murder, because it is outrageous. He may be put 
to death either by hanging, or burning, according to 
the pleasure of jthe lord. If the accused make a denial 
of the fact, let him make a double denial of murdering 
the; deceased ; that is, the oaths of six hundred men are 
necessary to acquit him« , 

If persons make poison to murder another person^ 
^heir lord shall decide whether be will banish, or put 
them to death. If they deny it, let them produce the 
paths of six hundred men to clear themselves. 

Whoever claims a thing, and comes to the fields and 
there shrinks from a ti^iall, believing itbetter.to be silent 
than to put in bis claim, the law gives him permission 
to be silent ; for he has it in his power either. to make 
hi8.c|aim,/)r not 'to make.it, befpre, he requires the de- 
fendant to call for a decision. If he, after shrinking 
from the trial, wish sentence to be pronounced respect* 
ing the property, the law does not deem it right to de- 
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cide either Mpon his.proper^j or hisrblaihiy>''b«daiiife"b« 
refused to.appear attbe time fixed upon for tfa« decisis; 
If he gire a sorely, to .abide l^y wha]^ tlielairmta(y4et«r« 
mine^ and the couri sit, aad the pleadings onboth^ldei 
commence, and then seek delay for aid, saying that* be 
is entitled to it, .for be. had chosen it for himself i l^li 
the defendant must €(ay, ^ihon canst not have ohoseil 
any thing. before the trial termiiiate^ for' tb6re is tid 
meeting for barter that thou mayest ehoose : tbbu hast 
ehoseu to put in thy claim ; and, therefore, as I submil 
my cause to the dedsibnof the law, thou ooghtiest nfdl 
to shrink firom trial." itn this caiSe, the law hasenacted 
that he can hare no delay, but he must perform *theire'*' 
qulsition of tfale: law. « And if the defendiln t cause him to 
quit 'the ooort, let hiiti be sworn on th6 ctdss that he 
will not :go. ti be should go, let sentence be givcfnffoi^ 
the defendant ; and in this case, the law h&sehactdd', 
that iherecan be ndmerel claim upon him for the.pro- 
perty during the life of th6 lord. The pWntiff, who 
thus shrunk from trial, must pay an amercement of 
three cows to the king; but according to others, the 
number must be doubled. 

Concerning a maiden-wife, who has-been betrothed t6 
a husband, ;and she continue a maid, through her bus- 
band not deeping with her. If a rape be committed upon 
her, some have said that she is n6t enlSildd to her 
maiden-Yee, but others asseritthat she is. We, however^ 
haveenax;<ed, that wboerei^ shall violate the vfrjgiiiity of 
sdeh a wife, is bound to give her the maiden-fee. 

Whoever' dhall get an abandoned female with chlld^ 
must continue to 'nurse it unto death, its swaddling 
clothes excepted. The reason is, tliat as she has mi 
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obtained the support of a husband, the law wrll not p^Fr 
mit her to be in want on his account. 

Spine have said that the surety which a woman g)ves^ 
is no surety, but we have enacted, that the surety wliich 
she produces is a surety, though no woman can be a 
(Surety herself. When a woman denies a surety, her 
husband must deny with her } for it is the man that de? 
Dies, whoever the person may be that has a claim upon 
him, and he can oppose him coming to obtain justice 
for the claim in all litFgations, which can be opposed 
without i^paying ah amercement. If lie ttlso enter into 
litigations, and then shrinls: from the trial, and the plain- 
tiff call for the deeision of the law } the law has made 
jirovision in this case respecting the condition of the 
claim, by deciding for the defendant, by amercing the 
plaintiff for quitting the court unlawfully, and by decid- 
ing that the defendants shall ^njoy the property unmo- 
lested during the life of the lord. If the plaintiff come 
to the court, and^ state his claim, the defendant reply, 
Bnd the law decide against liim, he can liever recover it 
afterwards. 

Whoever wishes to go to law with his neighbour, 
must, in the first place, give security for proceeding with 
the triiil, and lifter that the court must At in a legal 
manner. The following is the legal form of sitting : — 
the king must sit with his back upon the sun, or upon 
thie storm, that his face may not be incommoded; his 
t^o elders, one on each side of him ; his honourable 
men, on the extremity of his right and left; before 
htm, the judge of the conrt ; on his other side, the 
judge of the commot ; the priests on his right hand ; 
and a street in his front, to afford room to go and come 
to the seat of judgment. The two parties must stated 
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on each side of the way; the two couDsellors on each 
side of the way and next to it ; the defendant and plain^ 
tiff next to them^ on the right and left respectively; the 
two advocates on each extremity, namely, the defend- 
iant's advocate on his left hand, and the plaintiff's ad- 
vocate on his right hand ; and the two apparitors shall 
stand before the two counsellors.* 

PLAN. 



Gentlemaa Elder. 


King. 


Elder 


QentleiAan. 


Priests 


Judge : 


Judge 




Counsellor,Plaintiff,Advocattf. 


Apparitor 


Apparitor. 


• 



Then the judge must ask the defendant, "Who is thy 
counsellor? Who is thy advocate?" Then the de» 
fendant must name them ; after which he must be asked 
whether he will agree to lose or gain by their skill; 
and then he ought to say, " I will agree to it." Then 
the plaintiff must be interrogated in the same man- 
ner, whether he will agree to submit bis cause to 
the skill of his counsellor and advocate } upon which he 
ought to say, " I submit to lose or gain by their exer- 
tions.^' After this> they must abide by the decision ot 
the court whether for, or against, as we have pre- 
viously mentioned ; and this is called, rounding order. 
Then let the counsellors plead ; and when they have 

* Tliis foim of sitting rather differs from that given, in p. 164. PerhaQS 
. eaefaeourt in the principalHy' differed in its form, ' ' ' ' ' 
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^dohe^ 3tet)the jndge.itake the prksta^.t&e appanior^. an4 
'the tvraeouh^ellars who have pleaded^ BQfl leSt Ihemgio 
out and giirefadgmebt aecordingto thfeMro .legal stata- 
tueafs deliveredr before the court. If it be necessary to 
hai^eiia friendly word of aidvifee^ let them send a, de^- 
sengeit to Inquire wiiHin ; and after .that, let them «l8k> 
returu to khe court,, and receive the eviden^^, and takie 
security for the fees of ixnirt/ Then let the JAidge rer 
capitulate- the evidence, « and ;prono)mice Bdntencer-and 
from that time forwards the claim shall >b^: secure for 
^verj'.i • ■ ■;' .'I • . .. 

• If silence be pnxflaimed in the fields and after that, 
any one present, violate the proelaniation on the field, 
be shall "be < amerced. in three jcows, and bi^ evidencls 
afafdl be useless both to himself and to hisicouusejloi*. . 

• if a:;per8Qn.gire silver, or an airimal for enofl^er 
tHln*^) and the receiver trade with tliat property, and 
^ain weiltfa of the person whd ^brought it hikn, and the 
peniob who owns the silver ivish for the gains which 
tiM other may hare made; we have enacted, that he is 
not* entitled to it^ unless there be an .agreement between 
them to th^t effect, beeause be is not jlisappointed ia 
a'single shilling; :and, tiberefore, he is: not entitled to 
any thing except what be gave the other. . .1; . . 

If a person come through the permission of anothen, 
and cattle, or other property with him ; when he departs^ 
be must not take wHh him either the young of animal^ 
dung, a collection of things, or any thing else, except its 
much as oimewith him > unless tbereibe aaagreement^ 
that be should take^ them. 

. if >a person bring aispw; to another Jn theft, uhA be 
rear a; litter of • pigs from her for the person ^hd 
brought her, and the owner know where she is, and 

LI 
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fleek for her and her young piga; he 19 only entitled la 
the sow herself; and if she be not tfaere^ be can claim 
nothing, for he is not disappointed in a single shilling. 
• Whoever shall oppose justice from an idea of bis 
being likely to become lord of the claim, and that- be 
has a right to put in his claim when he pleases, let him 
be prevenfed from desisting; and if he should desist for 
a year and a day, let his claim be a claim beyond the 
year; and this being known, he is never entitled to 
justice in that matter. 

If a person bring a distraining illegally upon himself 
lind his claim ^be unpfosecuted'; the law will not act 
with any vigour for him, because, through excessive 
indolence, he permitted the distraining to be illegally 
effected ; and his claim remains unprosecuted as befor)^. 

If a person become a surety, and fall ill, or become a 
monk, or become blind, before the expiration of the 
claim, and think, on those accounts, that he is no 
longer resTponsible ; we have enacted, that he must fulfil 
Ills promise whilst he lives. This is one of those cases 
where a son ought not be in lieu of his father. ' Tho 
reason is, he can promise nothing of his property to 
the other, but hlis will only ; therefore he ought not to 
become responsible to him for any thing, except bis 
will. 

If a person urge his claim before the proper time of 
finally deciding the case, he cannot, on this account, 
obtain it before the proper time. 

If a person should wish to try a cause in days in 
which no legal proceedings are held, he must not give 
security to try it in such days; and if he should do so, 
let him entirely lose his cause. The same law iaappti« 
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cabh to causes for landed property, during the times 
that the hostages are in confinement. 

If a maid declare that a certain man has committed 
a rape upon her, and the man deny it, and she reply 
to him, saying, *^ If thou hast not committed a rape 
upon me, I am yet a virgin ;*' the decision of the lafF is» 
that she must be tried, and that she must be tried by 
the heir apparent. If he find that she has been pol- 
luted, the accused cannot deny it; then let him pay her 
for the rape committed, her paraphernalia, her shame 
of face, her maiden fee to her lord, and her security* 
If the heir apparent find her to be a virgin, let her have 
the'privilege of a v!i^n, and let her not lose her privi- 
lege on that account; that lis to say, on account of 
proving her. 

If a rape be committed upon a maid, and she become 
pregnant in consequence, and know not who the father 
is, and the lord wish the commutation-fee, and she say 
that she is not obligated to pay it, for a rape was com- 
mitted upon her, and no woman, upon whom a rape is 
committed, ought to pay the commutation-fee ; the law 
has enacted, that the lord must lose the commutation- 
fee, because he has not preserved her honour, though! 
he ought to have prcsehred it inviolate. If her state- 
meiit be doubted in this matter^ there can be no further 
proof besides putting her to her oath for the truth of 
her assertion. The son of such a woman shall take the 
rank of hi£f mother's family, until it be known who is 
hi^ father. ' - 

If a man assort that a wonsan In pregnant, and the 
woman deny it, and the man maintain the affirmative, 
and the lord claim the commutation-fee; let the man. 
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wbo iic^iises bfr/. pay it j.,for there is no denial against 
such a deposition. ^(., ... 

r Ifther^Jb^.fq. appraisement of a.thin^, th« price of 
vhicb M filled I17 law^^i and the appraisement be mor« 
tbaq tb^ Jteg^l .pi;iv^j| the judges ou^ht to ascertain 
Ifrbetbert It be.fi^l^elyvapprait^ed; aud,if. it }}e faj$e^ let 
hitn be: coiivicted in-peijury; that is, an amercement of 
onejhiaiidred, iiiid eighty pence^ and the power of the 
^hiin^b :up^0 :b|n[i bcjsides. ., . 

' Jf a p^y^qn urge another ta swear upon the sacred 
ITflict^Tespecting, a thing, and $ubsequentl]{ .force, biiio^ 
te^apctlogfce for tb^ oath which he took^ that is callc^ 
pi^^u^yi |p ja)^; hf caiffie peijury i^annot be-copaip^ttiedj^ 
Wt^pt by Jl\9,oath of pncof tbem. . . ,, ; 

If a person bring terror upon another, and the person 
hif^Mfi life Iro^. !the effects of terror ^ it naust bie as^er- 
^ined i^p^q.wbat account the terror was brought, and 
whether b^lpsVjhis life througK, that terror^ or throngli 
some othiBr circum8i;aiice. . If htsi deat^ were 9^ca6ione4 
thrpughsome other circumsti^npc^ (tjbe accusfjd^hallnot 
if^a^e lany redresft; but if the^ de^^ased, 4of,t\bis life 
throiii^.the^terrpf* wb^cb the ;otber .br;fM^ht( upon Mms 
^ acqused mustpay jtlj^ jcoippea/satjgtpi fine fpf ^uf dpr^ 
. Wbo^yert (Shall: urg^th^ iatepductipa (|f ,.tJijp.r§^^ 
rjeljips ^a^^h^^nii^stoflUigatipns^fapd seekJthem frpm 
^.nppp^t^ p^rty ^^a ar^ agai,vst. their iptroduotion ; 
we^haFOt enacted th^ be ought not to urge tjieir being 
^trpdi^qf4 ,^i^Ujthe ;^pute^ ia ^upstip.^. I^e; finished. 
The relics shall be common to every one in th^ courts 
.^^Th&rsaored . reUc^ ^f:^, np^. necessary ip^ disputjes, 
wbi^b:.^o caused: in. rthe church-^yard^ because that is 
^itfakin the «irea of .ibeMqred relics. . ; . 
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If there be a court of law settling disputes, and there 
be no sacred relics in the field; we have enacted, that 
no time can be granted to seek them, except whilst the 
judge keeps the seat of judgment, and that is at the 
option, of the judge. 

If a judge pronounce a false sentence, and there be 
doubts about it, and hostages be not presented against 
him before he rise up from the seat of judgment; he is 
not obliged to accept them ever after, unless he wish it. 

There are three who will be powerful : a lord, a cou- 
rageous one, and nothing. The reason is, a lord is like 
a stone* over ice ; a courageous one is a madman, and 
against a madman, nothing can be effected contrary to 
his will; nothing, is a person without any property, 
and, therefore, there can be no compulsion of property, 
where none exists. 

There are three ways of obtaining proofs respecting 
an animal. The first is, whoever shall murder his dog, 
if it be said that it is a shepherd's dog, he must prove 
it. The second is, if a man kill a dog on account of its 
being mad, and the owner of the dog oppose him and 
say, that he was not mad ; the person who killed him 
ought to prove it, by showing that he saw him fighting 
with dogs and men, or that he saw him with his tongue 
greatly inflamed. The third is, an established house 
dog ; if he be killed, it must be proved that he was ia 
the habit of lacerating men, or of committing other 
murders. 

• A proverbial expression^ denoting that bis power was too great for 
effectual resistance from the poor, and defenceless/ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SiCETCfl 
OF HOWEL THE GOOD. 



HowBL the Good, whom the Welsh call Hywet Dda, 
was the son of Cadell, aod the graodson of Rodri the 
, Great. (Jpoa the death of his. father, in the year 907» 
he became prince of South Wales ; and upon the death 
of Aoarod, prince of North Wales, in the year 913, he 
became lord paramount of Wales. The gallant Idwal 
Voel being sli^in in battle in the year 940, Howel be- 
came king of all Wales, and reigned to the year 948^ 
when he died.* 

Perceiving that the old laws had become in a measure 
useless, in consequence of changing times and the pro- 
gress of the feudal system, Howel exerted his energies 
to remove the inconveniences existing, and toformaCode 
of Laws adapted to the exigencies of the times. And 
believ4og that Rome was the centre of all goodness and 
legislative wisdom, he paid a visit to the former mistress 
of the world, that he might consult with learned men 
,upon the subject, and obtain such information as was 
deemed necessary. The history, of the Welsh princes, 
by Caradog of Llancarvon, details the conduct of Howel 
with so much appropriate aceurateness, that I cannot 
do better than present the English reader with a trans- 
lation of it. 

• Camb. Biog. p. 188. 
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'< The year of Christ 926, Howel the Good, son of 
Cadell, and king of all Cambria, went to Rome, and with 
him three bishops, who were Martin bishop of Mynyw, 
Mordav bishop of Bangor, and Marehlwys bishop of 
Teilo ; and the latter took with him Blegwryd the son 
of Owain, chanoelior of Llandar, the brother of Morgan 
king of Glamorgan. The object of their visit was to 
consult with wise men respecting the means of im- 
proving the laws of the realm of Cambria^ to obtain 
a knowledge of the laws of other countries and cities; 
and to know the laws which- the emperors of Rome put 
in force iii the Isle of Britain, during their sovereignty. 
After they had obtained information respecting thesb 
things, and had beard the sentiments of wise tnjen, they 
returned to Cambria; Tben Howel summoncfd' to hint 
all the chiefs o^ the tribes, the family representative!^, 
and all the wite and learned men botk <>f th^ clergy aiiA 
laity in a collective convention at the white house, on 
the river Tav in Dyved.* After a careful ireseareh^ re- 
specting every country and dty, the laws of Dy vtiwal 
Moelmud were found superior to the whole ; therefore 
through the learning and instructive exertion of Bleg^ 
wi-yd, those were systemized, and were presented for 
the judgment of the convention, so that they mi^ht ob^ 
tain every possible illustration, improvement and am- 
pliiScation. After they had passed the judgment and 
national vote of the convention, tli^y were put in force> • 
and constitutionally established over all the territO'^ 
Hog of -Cambria. After this Howel went to Romfe li 
second time, in the year 930, to procure ttie se^ntimentd 

* This sacred spot is still recognised at the ruins of Whitland Abbey, 
above Tenby, on the small river Tav, in Carmarthenshire. ! It.is said that 
the White House f'^ Gwyn) was so called, because it was made by a watt- 
ling of wliite rods; for the conveniencd of hunting. 
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of ivisii ni<n iiiete, and to be cieriMed th^ ihest hwn 
were in eonciirrence with tbelanrs of €k>d, and the laurs 
of the varioiis countries and stateB of Christendoin^ 

Then he returned to Cambria^ and he laid the lawa 
before the judgment of the hundreds^ the commotB^ and 
the voice of the nation. Upon this they were establish* 
ed in all the lorcfehips of Cambria and in the court of 
every lord of the tribe ; and no opposition presented it« 
self against them, deither were there any other in« 
stitutes in the court of the country, or of the sovereign 
in Cambria. And because his laws were so excellentf 
he was ea&ed Howel the goad/** 

Copies of Ho wePs code were deposited in the toyeA 
palaces of North Wales^ Powys, and South Wales^ 
Another copy was trancribed for the use of the judges^ 

In the year 1790, Dr« Wotton, with the assistance of 
the Rev. Moses Williams, published a ft>fio edition of 
these laws, accompanied with a Latin translation, and 
many valuable remarks. The MSS< however^ which 
the doctor consulted are not of the first authority, and 
though valuablCi are not to be fully depended upon in 
all cases. 

Besides the MSS. consulted by the Doctor, the M-* 
lowing are worthy of notice. 1. An imperfect copy 
much burnt, but of considerable antiquity, among* the 
Barleian MfiS. in the British Museum^ 2. A MS^ 
among the Cotton Collection in the British Museuin^ 
which is considered, as for as it goes, to be very fair 
and complete. The Cotton MS. is entitled ^'Cleopa^ 
tra, B. V. Flat, xix A," and the copy of the Laws eecvt^ 
pies from p. 165 to IQl. The third MS. of value, and 

• Atck of Walefl. fol. il; p. 48S..-Canb. BiOf. p. ISSv 

Mm 
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in my opinioa the most valuable of all^ is one that is 
in the Welsh School, in London. It is allowed by good 
judges to be as old as the 12th century. It was printed 
in the third volume of the Archaiology of Wales, and 
occupies from p. 361 to 437. The preceding translation 
is made from the printed copy. 

In perusing Howel's laws, the reader will meet with 
many curious things, which shew the state of society 
in Wales in the tenth century pretty fully. The English 
reader will, doubtless be ready to conclude that, at the 
period in question, the Welsh were barbarians, but he 
should remember that the greatest part of civilized 
Europe was equally as unpolished in the same century. 
Indeed I am disposed to think that the . Welsh had re- 
trograded instead of improved. The triads of Dyvnwal 
/ Moelmud breathe a spirit of liberty and dignity truly 
honourable, but in jEIowel's code we perceive a falling 
off of that noble spirit, occasioned no doubt by the in- 
troduction of foreign manners and the spreading in- 
fluence of Gothic barbarity and fanaticism. 

As so many valuable MS. copies of Ilowel's code, are 
in existence, it would be a most useful employment to 
collate them together; to separate what is spurious 
from what is genuipe; and to form a correct, and 
standard text. This, however, should not be done pre- 
cipitately but coolly ; not by the unskilful, but by the 
most learned ; and not by one, but by many acting in 
ninison, so that the chaff may be divided from the wheat, 
and that Howel the Good may exhibit the same dress 
in the nineteenth century, as he did in the tenth. The 
Cymmrodorion Society in London, possesses both talent 
and influence sufiicient to crown such an undertaking 
with success, and, it is to be hoped that it will attend 
to the subject. 
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TRIADICAL COMMENTARIES. 

■ ^® ^ 

I HAVE named the following triads, triadical commen- 
taries, because they were written by some learned man 
subsequently to the publication of Howel's Code, and 
designed as illustrative of its obscure parts. The author 
is unknown, at least to me, but his work displays great 
judgment and depth of research. 

These law triads are printed in the third volume of 
the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, and occupy from 
page 318, to ^360. At the commencement, the following 
note appears, written by the learned Editors of the 
Archaiology : — " The following triads were transcribed 
from an old decayed MS. written upon parchment, 
which also contained the Laws of Howel the Good ; and 
the MS. was purchased by Mr. O. Jones,* of London, 
the 12th of April, 1807, when that part of the MSS. of 
Edward Llwydf were sold, which were in the possession 
of Sir John Sebright/'— 2Va/w, 

* Mr. O. Jones was the' greatest patron of Welsh literature that appeared 
during the last century. His worth and patriotism will ever be dear to 
Welshmen. May peace be with his ashes. 

t Mr. Edward Llwyd, a bright luminary in the Cambrian hemisphere. He 
published the first volume of the Archceologia Britannica* being part of a 
noble plan which he did not live to accomplish. He was an indefatigable 
collector of andent MSS. and was well veiled In natural history and British 
antiqiiities. 
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TRIADS RELATING TO THE RANK OP 
INHERITANCE. 

There are three lawful inheritances, in which hein 
may dwell securely: the first is, inheritance through 
claim, on account of ancestry ; the second is, inheritance 
which is obtained by a legal contract with the owner 
for a sum of money ; and the third is, inheritance which 
is obtained by a legal contract with the will of the 
owner, and without purchase. 

Three times a patrimony may be shared between 
three diflferent degrees of relations in a family : first, 
between brothers ; the second time, between $rst cou- 
sins s and the third time, between second cousins. 
Further than this, there can be no appropriate division 
respecting it. 

There are three kinds of purchase of land : the first 
is, what is paid for keeping it ; the second is, what is 
given to improve the soil, or raise itfr privilege; and the 
third is, what is lawfiilly effected to cultivate the soil, 
so that it may be improved by it. 

By three ways land may be claimed t by false seisin ; 
by investigation of a right, through possession by father 
and mother; and by pedigree and stock. If there be 
no chance of prospering, by making a claim to land 
through the first and second methods, those who seek 
it by the third method, are sure of success. 

There are three fiidse seisins: seisin agmnst the will of 
the owner, and withowt a legal award ; seisin through 
the owner, but against the w9 of the heir, and without 
a legal award ; and sdsin through tiie guardiaa, in op* 
position to the just rights and inclination of the heir at 
law, and without a legal award. The owner is he who 
possesses the land in right and security ; and ai guardiaii 
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U one who kf cp$» or goacdir the |nfOperty of another 

A dispute re9pc|Gt&iig inyealigation of i^ht betwew 
beira^ shall be decided in. three yn,y»i that is to say^ 
by oatiural privilege : the first is^ the privllq^e of age^ 
between the oldest and the youngest; the second is^ the 
appropriate priviilege between a l^;aLand an iUegal heir» 
(for the legal faeur shall obtoiniaU) and the tUrd Is^ the 
privilege of claim between the person who is entitled to 
tbe prc^arty and him who is not etttitled to il. If the 
laithers oC these keep possession of the land from tiase 
%o tbne, even to deaths and if their sojsaconie lo demand 
an investigation of right, the son who has the privil^o 
of clmoi, can ohtain an entire investagatdon of ri|^ 
whatever may be tibe time in which he may midce the 
demand. If the heirs be eyial in rank and come toge« 
ther at the same time, to demand an investigation of 
right, as brothers of their father^s patrimony^ or first 
eousios, or second cousins on aceount «f the land of 
their fathers, he who may defend his fiither^s having no 
share, from time to time, even to death, cannot impugn 
any one of his competitors^ nmr delay Us claim, heeause 
every one of them hae^a right to the same iavestigatioii. 

There are three lands of privilege: natural prinl0gc^ 
thi> privilege of land, . and the. pririlege of officei» 

There are three. properties of enery person: kind^ 
rank, and {oberitanoe. Inheritance. takes place on ae» 
count of rank; rank on account of kind; and kind on 
account of die dislteetion which exists between persons 
with respect to law; as, the distinction between aklqg 
and a baron, a baron and a villain, a man and a woman, 
the oldest aasd the youngest. 
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TRIADS RELATING TO THE JUDGE. 

There are three things which appertain to the jpidge : 
the first is that he speak with modest propriety ac- 
cording to the king's necessity ; the second is, that he 
examine and decide quarrels in the court ; and the third 
is, that he decide causes by the strength of his judgment 
with a pledge and the law-book, if recognizances be 
entered into with him, or, if the king desire it, without 
entering into recognizances with him. 

There are three doubtful decisions : the first is, when 
there is a dispute between the plaintilBT and defendant 
respecting the judgment that has been given, and, in 
this case, the judge who has pronounced the sentence 
must decide the matter; the second is, when there is a 
dispute between the plaintiflT, the judge, and the mutual 
recognizance ; and the third is, when there is a mutual 
recognizance between the defendant and the judge, both 
on account of his decision, and the two hostages. This 
shall be decided by written authority; and Unirersal*" 
Justice is that authority, because it is tbe law book of 
St David's. 

There are three kinds of judges in Wales, according 
to the law of Howel the Good : the dnily judge of the 
palace, according to oflEice, being continually with the 
king of Dinevor,t or of Aberfraw; the judge of the 
commot, or hundred, according to office, in every 
law court in North Wales and Powys; and the judge^ 

• Wliether the umvenal justice be ftill in esdstenoe omo,! cannot aay. 
It Bcemsy however, to have been a compilation, containing a compendium of 
the laws, for the benefit of the profession. 

t Dinevor was an ancient seat of the South Wallian princes in ancieni 
times. The situation is very fine, and the position strong. 
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for deciding: causes respecting the rank of land, In every 
court of the commot, or hundred in South Wales. 

When a judge commits a fault in the office of the 
court, the commot, or the hundred, being the price of 
his tongue, he then loses three things : first, he loses 
his office ; then he loses the privilege of a judge, for 
want of office j and lastly, he forfeits the price of his 
tongue. 

By three modes the sentence pronounced respecting 
a cause is decided : first, through sufferance, for suffe- 
rence terminates every issue at law. For if the judge 
quietly suffer a person to give a hostage against his de- 
cision, without producing a counter hostage to maintain 
his sentence, his decision shall be corrected. The 
second is, the law-book between two hostages ; that is, 
when a hostage is given against a decision, and another 
hostage is produced to support it. The third is, when 
the judge has to decide between two persons in a cause 
respecting the sentence he delivered for them, without 
their entering into recognizances with him. 

There are three persons who cannot enter into recog- 
nizances against a decision, by law. The first is the 
king, for he cannot, by law, as standing in the debate 
before the presence of the judge, put in a plea, or make 
a reply through natural privilege, or the privilege of 
land, as a baron, or another. The second is, a person 
bound to the churdh and in holy orders. The third is, 
a person belonging to the church bound by religion; 
for no such person can, according to law, give a hostage 
against a decision, except under peril of the price of his 
tongue ; and there is no price fixed in Howel's Law 
upon the members, the blood, and the fine for insulting 
a person belonging to the church ; therefore, not one 
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of them can give a hostage either againt^ or for|i legal 
decision. All wantoa injary which may be done agaimjl 
» pemon belonging to the charcfa^ must be atoned for 
hj the criminal^ in the senatCf according to the law of 
the church. 

There are three tbiogs vhicb every jndge onght t^ 
hear of the parties who litigate, before he prononnec 
s^itence either for, or against either of them ; that is 
toaay, the plaint^ the subject matter, and the defence. 

There are three kinds of contemptuoue decisions : ^he 
first is a decision which is given against a person who 
does not bear it when it is first recited in the cour^ 
whether be be far from the. place, or whether he be 
near. If he be near, the apparitor ought to eaU him/ 
that he . may hear the sentence which is proiipBficed . 
upon him ^ and if lie be for oflT, he ought to have delay^ 
until he can sliow himself in court, if he cau obtain if 
in time, according to law. The second is a decifflon 
given against a person mined through tyranny on the 
part of the king, or the judge, or the courtiers* The 
third is the decision of an unworthy judge^ 

There are three persons who cannot be worthy judget 
according to law. The first is, a person tbatis imperfect^ 
as being blind, dumb, leprous, or a madman, j^wbo hat 
once been put in confinement on account of Ms insanity,) 
or a person who cannot speak rightly, as having a na^ 
tural hoarseness. The second is, a person belonging to 
the church, and bound to holy orders, or to reUgiouf 
services. The third is a layman, who cannot, by law, 
judge of the privii^e of land, or the rank of ofiee. 

By three ways a rejection may be effected against ^ 
ju^e deemed honourable* The first is, by his being 
partial between the parties in the court, foefiore judgmeni 
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is pronotince^« The seeoBd iSy by hk parlkipaltixg; 
with a person who may have a cause beforie him, jiro^ 
vid^d he can obtain the advantage through tiie judge's 
sentence. And the third is, by accept]0g a bribe on 
account of a cause in hand, that there wiU be no oppo- 
sition in the law presented by the jodge.^ 

VARIOUS TRIADS OP LAW PLEADINGS, 

Iliere are three things that ought to have an infotti^ 
ble warrant to do fhem : the first is, an objection im* 
mediately presented against the peraon himself, the 
disputed property, and against the defendant's pro* 
perty. Secondly, to stand according to law and jndg« 
ment, against the whole of the dispute, through the ver- 
dict of the country. And thirdly, to present an entire 
opposition against every case in law, as it may be 
awiirded to him. 

There are three times fixed in law to revenge a corpse 
between two families, who have not originated in one 
conntry. The first is, to commence a claim on the first 
day at the close of the 'first week after the person is 
murdered; and unless a defence be put in against it at 
the end of a fortnight, the law giv^s liberty of revenge. 
The second is, if the two families live in the same 
hundred, the family of the murdered person should 
enter an action on the third day after their friend is 
murdered ; and if no defence be set in against it, at the 
end of the ninth day, the law gives liberty of revenge. , 

The third is, if both families live in- the same coramot, 
the family of the murdered pei'son should enter an action 
on the third day after their friend is murdered; and 
unless a defence be put in against it, at the end of the 

• These triad^, respecting the duties of a judge, contain some sound and 
wholesome truths, worthy the serioas attention of maty modern judges. 

Nn 
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sixth day, the la^ gives liberty of reyenge^ because tbe 
accused did not come to reply. 

There are three fines to the king : the fine for a con* 
fessed murder, the fine for a rape, and tbe fine for theft. 
To invalidate a fine for murder, is twelve muids ;* to 
invalidate a fine for committing a rape upon a virgin, is 
a rod of silver, a golden phial, and a dish of gold, the 
same in their measures as those which are stated in 
invalidating a fine for insulting the king ; and to inva- 
lidate a fine of theft is, to charge a theft upon a person, 
and he verbally denying it well, and bring evidence 
against him, and that failing. 

There are three things that are fours. The first are, 
the four causes by which a sentence is reversed : the 
demand of a powerful man, enmity of heart, the kind- 
ness of friends, and ^e love of property. The second 
four are, the four defences which go between persons 
and tbe verdict of the country, on account of a charge 
of theft. The first is to keep a guest lawfully ; that is 
to say, to keep him from the time of twilight in the 
evening until .the morning, to give his hand to his bed- 
fellow three times during the night ; and thus to swear 
for him by tbe persons of the house. The second is 
birth and rearing, by which the owner, and three men 
of equal rank with himself, can swear, that the animal 
claimed, is his by birth and rearing, and that it never 
was three nights from him etther by price or gift. The 
third is a warrant, which is not a warrant exeept upon 
the third hand, and the third defence through law. 
The fourth is, to have kept it before it. was lost ; and 
this is ascertained by the evidence of three persons with 
himself, who are of equal rank with him, who must 

* Muid; a measure of capacity. 
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it. The third fourth, are four persons, who have no 
protection, neither in the court, nor the church, from 
the king. The first is a person who violates the king's 
protection in the palace, during one of the three great 
festivals ; the second is, a person who is 'given as a 
hostage during the king's life ; the third is the person 
who ought to prepare the king's supper for that night, 
and who does not provide for him; and the fourth is 
his captive. 

There are three silent onei^ in a convention ; a noble 
lord listening to his honourable men administering 
justice; a judge listening to the plaintiff, and to the 
defendant in reply ; and a surety listening to the plaintiff, 
and to the payer in reply. 

There are three thrusts of a spear which are lawful in 
quarrels: the first is to thrust its point into the earth 
with Qne hand, so that a person can hardly draw it out 
with both; the second is, to thrust the head into a 
billock, until a great part of the shaft is concealed ; and 
the third is to place it upon a bush that shall be equal in 
lieight with a man ; and unless the spear be in one of 
these three thrusts, and a person coming upon it, be 
killed^ one third of his murder fine is brought upon the 
owner of the spear. 

There are three useless discourses delivered in court, 
and which cannot avail: a denial before, evidence; a 
court before the time ; and law-pleading after sentence 
is pronounced. 

There are three fines for insult that cannot be imposed 
if they are sought through intoxicatipp : a fine for in- 
sulting the domestic chaplain, . the judge of the court, 
and the family physician ;• for since they cannot tell 
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wben the king may seed Iheir services^ Uiey ougbt 
sever to become intosicaled. 

There are tk^e women whose mm are entitled to 
their patrinaosy through their mothers: a woman who 
is given as a hostage by her father, and beoomes preg« 
nant of a son whilst as a hostage ; a woman who is be* 
trothed, by the gift of her family, to a foreigner ; and 
a woman whose hnsband is killed by her family ; and 
the revenge of whose son cannot admit of procrastination 
on account of maternity, nor the delay of the ninth day 
to be brought against him. 

There are three sons who cannot claim w equal sliare 
of land with their brothers, who are ^rung fnom the 
same father and moth^. The first is, a son who lias 
been begotten in illicit commerce and immorality; for 
if after that, his mother have a son, through her fismily 
betrothing her, born in lawful wedlock, the illegitimate 
child cannot share the land with the latter son. The 
second is, if a'^lergyman take a woman by the gift of 
her family, and have a son by her, and then be married 
to her by the priesthood, and afterwards have a son by 
her, the former son is not to share ttie land with the 
latter. The third is the dumb person, for the country 
cannot be given to the dumb, because land cannot be 
granted to him who cannot answer for it. 

There are three things that the law will not permit 
their being sworn to : flour, bees, ahd silver, because 
they are found to be similar. 

There are three occasions wherein the trees in the 
king's forest may be taken gratis : timber for the roof 
of the church, spear shafts which are employed.in the 
king's necessities; and timber for a bier. 

There are three pieces of. flesh of a hundred recur* 
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reoces : the finst is, a dead a»i«ftl up^n the road which 
has been stolen^ if a travellerlidke ^ sbareof it,. for 
there are nine participatioDs of ihs£% connected with it^ 
the second is the king's stag to the person tjiat stabs it 
with A knife ; and the third is, a wiolf s carcase to the 
person who does any inj^ury to it. 
: Tb^re are three birds which.are not to be killed upon 
another person's land, withojit his pennission : fin eagle, 
ahem, and a raven. Whoev^er kills oflue of jtbeni, let 
hfan pay fifty peace, to the owner of tJ»e ;SoiL 

There are three things, .which if found »pon the ro^d, 
may be kept without jnesponsibility to any person : a 
iiorse shoe, a needle, and a. penny. 

There are three persons tbat the king VMist jnot iHiTr 
cbase : a thief after he is coniemoed to be^hung, an 
assassin, and a traitor totbe lord. 
* There are three {uucsuils i&rirhiieh ither:e can be M 
^ress : a stag in corn, a dog in com, and a wild .colt 
in corn. 

There are three. lawfiil needles : the strriftg. needle of 
the queen, theaieedleof tifie physieiaii of theco«rt to 
fiHileh up wounds, and the needle «f Ahe ebijetf buntsmw 
to stitch up the faieerated dc^s. Foiur lainfal j^emijes 
ahall he paid for eaeh of .them. 

There are three fines for insulldner la corpse: wbea 
the person ii^ muiadcred, vshen ithe ibody is e:^osed, and 
when k is laid in liie grave. 

There aiie three ^sontanaelies ief a coi^tse : jto, ash,< who 
iias miudtred iMs peraoo? wjho. fNOsaesses this.. bier f 
who >owns this aew grave ? 

There are lAree thfaigs that are not to be paid for, 
einee they are wom^oai in the necessities of a house-: a 
koife, a swond, .and a pair of.ftrowsers« 
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There are three seizures that are not to be restored : 
one on account of theft ; one on account of a surety, 
who will not compel ; and the third on account of tlie 
compensation fine for murder. 

There are three kinds of payment to a complainant : 
a false pledge, a cheap bargain, or a verdict. 

There are three mutual releases from a binding claim : 
a true pledge, a deposition, or foolishness. 

There are three goings into exile without any return : 
a wife, after having legally separated from her husband; 
an illegitimate child after having been legally denied by 
a family • and a person enjoying a patrimony securely, 
if he should go to reside in another lordship, it is not 
right for him to return again. 

Law is established on three accounts : to diffuse in- 
struction lest injustice be practised ; to guard against 
injustice, if a person should come to practise it ; and to 
punish the person who is guilty of injustice, by fines, 
amercements, and such like penalties. 

There are three kinds of property' that do not require 
a surety : the property which a lord gives to a man, a 
bequest that comes to the priest by death, and the pro- 
perty that comes to a physician by sickness. 

There are three dead evidences respecting landed 
property, which stand in law and judgment. The first 
is, if a dispute be raised in the court respecting land, 
and it must be determined in the presence of the mea 
of the court after the death of all the former heirs, the 
Evidence of their heirs, who are great grandsons, or 
further, shall be credited concerning what was formerly, 
ds far as they have heard of their ancestors respecting 
the litigated property 5 and these are called direct 
evidences respecting land. The second are the elders 
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of the country, who know the pedigree and stock 
between the family and relations of the person who 
demands the property by pedigree and stock, from the 
ninth day of May, or December. The third is, when 
the back-fire-stone of the father of the person who 
claims the land, or of his grand-father, his great grand- 
father, or others of his family, or the situation of the 
building, or the land of his ancestors, is seen ; these 
shall stand in lieu of witnesses respecting the plaintifiTs 
rights. 

There are three litters which are of the same value 
with their dams, whether they be one or many, if any 
one of them he taken in theft : the litter of a buck- 
hound bitch, the litter of a sow up6n her couch, and a 
hawk's nest. 

There are three animals which have the same price 
in the herd, at any time : a boar set apart for breed, 
the chief of the swine, and a sow which is kept opposite 
the lodging of the lord. 

There are three kinds of direct evidences respecting 
land : the first are the elders of the country who know 
the pedigree and stock, and who bring a person to his 
rights with regard to landed property, with his rela- 
tions ; the second are the borderers ; that is to say, a 
man of every inheritance of the patrimony that, knows 
the shares and boundaries between the tribe ; and the 
third are, the mayors, chancellors, and apparitors, who 
guard the boundaries of the commots; for the king 
claims' these boundaries. 

There are three things which preserve a record, and 
itand in lieu of witnesses to a person respecting bis 
rights to landed property : the place of the old kiln^ the 
back-fire stone, or the horse-block. 
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Tbtre are three persons to whom a fine for sla&dei^ 
sIAdl be paid : to the king, when a peraen shall speatk 
roughly to him; to the judge, when a recogoizatNie U 
entered into with him respecting the equity of bis 
decision; and to the priest in ht»chnrdr, in the three 
great festivals, or in reading a letter before the khig, or 
in writing one. 

There are three things under corer at court : the 
mead tob, the bragget, and a poem before it is shown 
to the king. 

There are three free hunts in every country upon the 
land of another person: the chasing of the roe-^bnck, 
the fox, and the otter. 

There are three elements of a claim : sight, word, and 
action. 

There are three sights that must be brought in law : 
the sight which testifies to a testimony, the sight of 
declaration by the person's own will, and the sight of 
concealed felony on account of murder, binr ning, or 
theft. 

There are three concealed ivords : a word that has 
scaiklalin it; fal$e pleading in the court; and felonious 
information respecting murder, burning, or theft; 

There are three kiitds of fake pleading: false pleading 
in making a claim, by excess, or deficiency ; false plead-^ 
ing in making the defence, by excess, or deficiency ; and 
false pleading in makii^g a dediaL By the first, tbci 
plaintiff loses his clailmi on account of whatt'clates to 
the statement, if evideiice be brought against it; but be 
does Ttot lose an ame^ement, for there i» no false, con- 
eealed desire in the law^ three things excepted. (M 
account of the second; or tbethird, the defendamt fcnrfeiti 
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the amerceraeiit, and invalidates the claim, because of 
the false defence which had been delivered. 

There are three ways of terminating a claim : to deny 
ft, or to prove it, or to reject the witnesses. 

There are three things that do not accord in law^ 
proof against an act, exce|it in three things; a denial 
against warranty; and a record after a decision. 

There arc three acts which require proof of legal, or 
illegal labour upon land : the first, such as destroying, 
or making a boundary, or performing other labour; the 
act of an animal in killing another, within the view of 
the shepherd of the hamlet, whose testimony shall be 
valid in that matter ; and the act of an accomplice of a 
thief who is hanged for robb^y, and whose evidence 
shall stand respecting his accomplice. The testimony 
of direct evidences, also, shall stand respecting landed 
properly. 

There are three pleas : an asserting, or a warranting, 
or a defending without a warrant. 

There are three records after a decision : the first is, 
for the judge to suffer a hostage to be given against his 
decision, without his giving a hostage to support it; if 
after that he offer his hostage, it caunot be received 
according to law, unless there should be a contempt of 
judgment. The second is, to give a hostage against a 
decision, after it has been suffered. The thitd is, to 
promise a discourse falsely respecting the law and judg-; 
ment, and after the decision, to seek for a false ex-t 
emption which ^ust not exist. 

There are three I'ea^ons for failhAilly preserving the 
records of the court: for the union of the parties; for 
determining a dispute, if one of the counsellors should 
come and say, that it is terminated, and the other 

Oo 
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should maintain that it is out terminated ; and on ac- 
count of the. injustice which a lord, with his man, may 
do in his court. 

There are three certain testimonies : the testimony 
of the court producing the records; the testimony of 
direct evidences, every one of whom is believed in the 
law respecting the division of land, as a Gather between 
his two sons, or more of them respecting laud ; and the 
testimony of counter-witnesses. 

There are three dead testimonies : to give evidence 
for a person, before he has made his claim, respecting 
the matter upon which the evidence is given; to give 
evidence for a person who is not denied, or defended 
against the other who hath finished his depial, or 
defence; and to give evidence for a person, saying that 
be did not address the court ; and the judges who hear 
him, ought to produce him bodily, at the request of the 
defendant, if he desire it. And these three are more 
powerful direct evidence, than witnesses. 

There are: three distinctions between direct evidences, 
and witnesses. The first is, the testimony of direct 
evidences shall be admitted in court respecting property 
that was formerly mutually claimed, when that of com- 
mon witnesses cannot. The second is, direct evidences 
claim a verdict by their knowledge of the law of wit- 
nesses, though it may not be strongly witnessed by 
them, which cannot be granted to common witnesses. 
And the third is, direct evidences can bring their testi- 
mony against a denial apd a defence; that is to say, 
direct evidences can prove the truth after, the business 
is closed, which is not granted to common witnesses. 

Direct evidences are stronger than witnesses in three 
ways: the first is, to be able to bring many direct 
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evidences, or even only one, astt surety, for any thing 
in law, whilst neither more nor less than two witnesses 
will avail ; the second is, to be able to fine^ or sell a 
person through direct evidence, which cannot be effected 
by witnesses, according to law ; and the third is, to be 
able to prove a matter, by direct evidences, against a 
denial and a defence, which cannot be effected by wit- 
nesses. When a witness gives evidence in his testimony 
of a matter lawfully of others, against the defendant, or 
when the defendant gives evidence of a thing lawfully 
against the witnesses, these are called counter- witnesses 
in law, and their testimony cannot be rejected. 

There are three testimonies respecting a declaration, 
which are not sworn upon the sacred relics : the testi- 
mony of a robber at the gallows respecting his accom- 
plice; the testimony which is not urged against it, when 
it is delivered, respecting a statement; and the testimony 
of counter witnesses. Direct evidences support the force 
of witnesses in every litigated matter, and they are of 
the same value in every cause of litigation, where that 
of witnesses will not avail. 

A fine for a rape shall be paid on three accounts : the 
first is, when the defendant fails in his defence against 
a person ; the second is, when the oath of a person fails 
in denying the'rape; and the third is, when the warrant 
of a person fails, who is called upon, in consequence of 
a litigation for rape. 

By three ways, litigation for trespass loses its greatest 
privilege ; if its conditions be not performed ; if there 
be a living testimony in the litigation for trespass ; and 
if the plaintiff, who makes the complaint, bring from 
his property that which has been taken away by the 
violence of another, and it be not with him. In these 
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%\\ree infantes, tbere ma be do otber verdict Ihaa the 
ofUb of three meo, oor any more revenge than an 
amercement of three oxen,v unless he be able to deny the 
matter^ or to defend his conduct. 

The person whose rights are infringed, loses one of 
these things by it : bis person^ bis land, or bis other 
moveable property, or his rank. 

There are three kinds of defence : the first is, that 
tbere be no answer given in an improper time for what 
is demanded ; the second . i% a defence such as uever 
can be answered on account of ivbat is demanded i and 
the third is, a defence by reply, so that nothing that is 
claimed can be lost. 

There are three things that it is not necessary to give 
an answer respecting any one of them : the. first is, a 
thing that is not guilty, of opposing the law ; the second 
is an act, the misehief of which may be shown, if il 
were done, but of which nothing of the kind is shown ; 
and the third is a loss, respecting which mo one in the 
Gountr^y can know tb0 nature of the information, which 
the plaintiff gives concerning. it^ 

There are three kinds of obstructions : the first is to 
take a thing, and not to return it again ; the secpnd is, to 
threaten mischief to a person or to his property, without 
aeUng justly, or peaceably towards him; and the third 
IS, obstructing a person from receiving his rigbts i^t^ 
the fixed time for receiving them. 

The law closes between the plaintiff and defendant ou 
account of three reasons : the first is, by los^ of time^ 
and this happens from many reasons ; the second is^ on 
account of a claim without an owner; and the third is, 
by tei*minating the litigation before the proper time. 

There are three terminations of a legal claim : the 
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first 16^ to termiiiate it by the omiseat of liie parties ; 
the second is, a termination agreed upon between the 
parties by arbitrators ; and the third is, to terminate it 
by the law. 

There are three lit^tions which must be supported 
und decided by the verdict of the country against impu- 
dence: tl)|3 first is, a litigation respecting a loan, a 
Postage, or % distraining in law ; the second is, a liti- 
gation in which there shall be a defendant, that is, H 
denial respecting landed property ; and the third is, a 
litigation, occasioned by the opposition of the king to 
the law. . 

There are three customs: a custom which follows 
after law, and this is to be supported; a custom which 
precedes the law, and if it have the authority of the 
kingdom, it is to be supported ; and a custom whieh 
corrupts the law, and then it ought fo be abrogated. 

There are three things which strengthen an institute: 
authority, power, and graciousness. 

There are three things which injure a custom : oppo^ 
sition, doubtful origin, and bad example. 

By three ways the judge forfeits an amercement for 
judging, though be does not forfeit the price of his 
tongue: the first is, when be refuses to judge that 
which he had decided upon before, through similar 
reasopfr; the second is, when he deviates from the sub- 
ject in .summing up the evidence, if he -make more, or 
less of the matter than the evidence adduced require ; 
and the third is, when he does not give a hostage to 
supportihis decision, though the other may give a hos-^ 
tage against him. If the judge be guilty of the first, 
bis most false judgment shall be abrogated; if of the 
second, ihe summipg up shall be rectified ; and if of the 
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third, it must be abrogated, because that which is right 
must be done, for the judge ought to strengthen his 
decision in time by a hostage. If the litigator shall 
neglect to give a hostage with the judge ; that is to say, 
when the eyidence shall be first summed up, he can 
never after, present an hostage for that decision, though 
the sentence may be false. In like manner also, if he 
present his hostage in time, and the judge neglect to do 
80, his judgment shall be annulled. 

There are three statements, and for every one of them 
the verdict of the country must be brought upon a per- 
son respecting theft: the first is, to bring the lost thing 
and the witness along with him, who will swear against 
another, that he heard and saw the stolen goods upon 
him ; the second is, to swear by the witness, that be 
saw and knew the stolen property upon him, by its 
colour ; and thirdly, that he was prevented by the person 
accused, from seeking his property in the place that he 
thought it likely to be in. The verdict of the country 
is not to be taken for stolen goods, without one of these 
declarations against the accused, unless he refuse the 
oath which the person who has lost the property tender 
to him. If he refuse the oatb, it is not necessary to be 
sevete to him, except by insisting that he abide by the 
verdict of the country. 

. There are three kinds of pledges : to support the 
truth, by swearing to it fully; to deny deception, by 
swearing against it fully; and the third is, to swear to 
a doubtful matter, according to conscience. A thing is 
doubtful, which cannot be fully known, whether it be 
true, or false. 

There are three maxims according to law, to majce 
both the law and customis perfect, so that they may 
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suffer no detraction by deficiency, superfluity, or by 
unworthy things : the first is, that judgment should be 
administered according to the nature of things ; the 
second is, that of two written i^nd opposing laws^ 
treating of the same subject,, that should be adopted 
which is more worthy than the other ; and the third is^ 
that every kind of written law which has no other to 
oppose it in writing, ought to be supported, until the 
chief and his country, demand its being annulled, by 
placing another in lieu of it that may be more worthy. 

There are three kinds of evil distinctions, from which 
deliverance may be obtained according to law, without 
the necessity of giving mutual hostages with the judge, 
or of losing time in law to doubt the distinction, because 
of sufferance, until a year and a day shall have glided 
away from the day of the evil distinction ; nor can the 
heir oppose it, if the dispute arise concerning land. 
And if the law should chance to imprison the injured 
person through the influence of the lord, still the act 
will be unjust, nor shall he lose the benefit of legal time 
by gainsaying it, unless he neglect to proceed with it, 
after permission is granted him by the law, and he suffer 
ft year and a day to flow away. Neither shall he, who 
has begun mutually to carry on the litigation, lose the 
legal time, if war should take place before the termina- 
tion of the dispute, unless he suffer a year and a day to 
pass away after peace is restored, with the knowledge 
of the lord who governs. The first is, to pass sentence 
upon a person to the injury of a party, without being 
able to prove his sentence by privilege of land, or of 
cffice, or of having entered into holy orders, or of being 
an imperfect, or vicious person, or of being a person, 
subject to a natural disorder; and these particulars 
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diBll deprive hitn of being considered woithy of being, a 
judge according to law : — ^Or^ for the judge to pass seD->> 
tence against a legal rejection, 4Dr a. legal protestation^ 
without determining the matter with the party who 
have the cause, or, «ifter he has come to ai oonolnsioa 
with regard to the cause, to pass sentence : — ^Or, for a 
judge to pass sentence before the openings of the Utiga^ 
tion and an examination of every part, or after an ex« 
amination of every part, to be partial in his sentenee 
on account of the lord : — Or,. for the judge to patss sen-^ 
tence suddenly before harmoniously consulting with his 
brother judges : — ^Or, for the judge to pass seateace 
upon a person -conlnary to law, through compulsion on 
the pan of the lord, or to seek the profit of distinction 
in the forming of the sentence, or conciliation, respect<i> 
ing the ownership of the land, that has been awarded by 
the act of a legal convention, unless the lord should 
have placed one of his own men in the possession of such 
land, b^ing his own, either as an acknowledgment, or 
as a boon for other services. Such a place becomes a 
strong possession to a person respecting landed property, 
unlesa the. act of the legal convention interpose. Tt^e 
second distinction fs to be able to decide it against the 
judge, or^ with his brother judges, to produce om^ 
of the four causes that reverses a decision; that is to . 
say, hatred because of enmity. In other words, to be 
able to prove that the judgf,.or his brother judges^ 
have pronounced a. false sentence, or established a Mse 
one, by record or verdict agaibstt a person^ and tfafn 
from hatred . on^ account of . enmity x-^^Or, fto pnoTe tbat 
the judge by inrivilege Qf land, or his brother judges with 
him, have received a briber or a reward, or tbepnK 
mise of one : — Or, being a|udge;of .offlcei, besides being 
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^lacBd iu the law, he has overturned his decision^ and 
on that account has decided falsely, or supported 
hypocrisy, by/record and verdict, against a party, and 
this from love of property: — Or, to be able to bring 
home against the judge, or those of his brother judges^ 
a charge of partial confederacy through force and pro- 
mise ; that is to say, to give courage to the party, 
through the plaintiff, or defendant, showing, however 
{Strong the litigation may be, the sufferance of the judge 
to support his own inclinations, or to decide upon that 
point which the law calls the partiality of friends:— 
Or, to be able to prove against the judge, or those of his 
brother judges, that they have used threatnings against 
them, as harm to the body of a person, or to his pro* 
perty, until he dare not attempt to bring the litigation 
to a termination upon that point, which the law calls 
the fear of powerful men. This charge ought to be 
proved by the verdict of the country, tmless the circum- 
stance should chance to be clearly proved by the record 
of the court. Whoever may bring a legal convention 
against the judge, who may have injui^ed him in any 
one of these points which we have just mentioned, he 
ought instantly to obtain a record, or verdict betweeu 
him and the judge, or those of his brother judges^ 
against whom the cause is brought ; and if the record 
or verdict fully confirm the accuracy of the charges 
brought against the judge, or those of his brother 
judges, let the person who is detected pursuing illegal 
measures be punished, in the manner which the law has 
enacted it should be done, and let a complete termina- 
tion be put to the quarrel throughout, by law and 
justice. The third is, where a person shall be forced 
to bring the matter in dispute before the canonists to 
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decide; that is to say, when there are two written Iaw» 
opposing each other in deciding the same thing, and the 
judge does not linow whether of the two is the more 
worthy; or if the plmntiff and defendant question the 
discrimination which the judge has made between these 
two laws; or if the plaintiff, or defendant, have decided 
to question the discriminating power which cited those 
that have been called on the part of the king, to discri* 
minate the cause in dispute, between the hostage and 
the counter-hostage opposing each other, who are given 
into the king's hand ; or an appeal of judgment which 
is given upon a person, who is not able, according to 
law, to give a hostage against a decision. Then the 
king ought to take up the quarrel, And take it properly, 
at the time of day fixed upon in the law, before the ea-!* 
nonists, to effect that which is just, and to put a com- 
plete termination to it, through the understanding of 
the canonists. If after this, either of the parties should 
raise any doubt, and call for a new arrangement of what 
the canonists have decided, it cannot be received, nor 
listened to, according to law. For Howel the Good, 
king of Cambria, with the counsel of his wise and noble 
men, made a provision in his law, that the understand- 
ing of his canonists should be unhesitatingly appealed 
to, for the purpose of determining dangerous and ambi- 
guous disputes, according to the judgment of the sincere 
canon ; and thus, where a doubtful matter cannot be 
understood by his men of authority, so as to terminate 
it honourably, it is proper, according to his law, to 
submit it to persons engaged in eternal concerns. 

There are three collective conventions placed in the 
law of Howel the Good, so that there might not be 'any 
kind of defect in the law, nor any kind of deficiency by 
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lOeHt, or jastice. First, the rank of judges shfall not be 
given to any persons of that collective convention ac- 
cordingf tor the privilege of land, or of office; but when 
the men of that courtshallhave properly considered the 
record, and supported the form through the oath of the 
eldei*8, respecting the- matter which is brought before 
them/^hen the judge, who is appointed on the part of 
the king, ought to pass sentence between the litigating 
parties according to the form prescribed by the men of 
the court, who are impartial persons on every part, 
without any rejection, * or opposition against them. 
That is, when there shall happen to be quarrels about 
land, between viarious lordships, as commots, or hun« 
dreds, those who own them are not to be the judges, 
nor other lords, wh^her laymen or churchmen ; but 
those who supported their late lords under the king's 
lordship, shall maintain and support the convention, 
bci^ause of the king. For according to the king's rank, 
such a court as this is established by him, through law. 
The reason is, the king is lord t)ver alt his kingdom, 
but any other lord has no juriisdictibn over his peers; 
and, therefore, it is understood, according to law, that 
DO other lord, besides the king, has power to establish 
this court. Itis, therefore, incumbent on the part of 
the king, by citation and summons, to compel the at* 
tendance of the ancient authorities and wise men from 
the chanceitorships, in every part, of those who are 
the most eloquent, to the place of contention ; and this 
in legal days and times, as is explained in cases of any 
quarrels between the court and the church, the commots 
and the hundreds. Again, if a person lay claim to land 
through the act of the king, either to himself, or to one 
of bis ancestors, and another person enter a prosecution 
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against him^ saying, that it was neither awarded to 
him, nor to one of his ancestors justly, but through op<r 
position and illegality ; or if a person come to demand 
land, because of an act which he obtained from the lord 
of that land, or if a person commence a prosecution on 
account of one of his ancestors, who obtained the land, 
and, therefore, that the right descends to him also, an^ 
there be a person in possession of the land in question, 
through seisin of some kind or another; it is the duty of 
the collective court in these cases, to support the parties 
and properly to terminate the disputes. For the person 
who keeps possession of land, through an act on the 
part of the lord, however he may obtain it, whether by 
price, or homage, or as another reward for services, 
cannot urge a defence against this court in the litiga*' 
tions of a commot, or a hundred, through record or 
verdict, as a baron, or another; because it is. not ap* 
pointed in law, to determine the right of a lord^ in this 
court. If the collective court show a disposition to use 
opposition, as we have mentioned above, the king ought 
instantly to guard against the illegality; for no one 
ought, according to law, to support an act which is 
done illegally. If the seizor be unable to annul the 
deed, and question the right of the lord who obtained 
the land from him, the judge ought to award the land 
to the owner of the deed, that he may say his act is 
accomplished, and come upon the. land from the dis* 
turbed property of him who possessed it securely. The 
second is, that a complaint for murder cannot be pro* 
secuted, but before the king, or before his deputy; for 
no one is able to compel all the parties to pay the com-* 
pensation fine for murder, but he who is lord over all, 
and that is the king. It is not proper, in law, to com* 
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plain from convention to convention^ to enter a prose- 
cution 'for one offence ; therefore, this quarrel should 
be b'roQgfat before the collective court. And the king 
is entitled to one third of the compensation fine for 
murder, for compelling its payment in lieu of corporeal 
punishment, and for compelling the payment of the 
other share to the fi^mily, as the lawful share between 
them. The third is, a collective convention formed in 
consequence of a dispute between persons in authority 
about the understanding of two laws, which are in op- 
position to each other in deciding upon the same cause, 
without a possibility of ascertainiog whether is the more 
credible, or without knowing whether of the two is the * 
more honourable. In this case, the king, by proper 
notice, must compel a meeting of the canonists, whe- 
ther they are religious men, or other churchmen, to 
decide this contention through the judgment of the im- 
partial canonist, and to support it by an oath, if there 
be any suspicion ; and then the judge must, on the 
king's part, pronounce sentence according to the deci- 
sion of the canonists. 

There are three cuttings off for contempt. The first 
is, to decide a cause for a person, to whom appertains 
the space of a year and a day to doubt the decision ; 
that is, for the men of the court, or the judges, or 
others, to prevent a person from giving an instant hos- 
tage, or to fail, on the part of the king, or of the lord 
who owns the court, to receive a hostage. On this ac- 
count the injured person shall not lose his time, until a 
year and a day shall have passed away, from the time 
that the law first gave him permission ; and he shall 
have just judgment administered to him fairly and ap- 
propriately in bis cause, aooordiog to the pleading of 
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bis suit Hie second cutting 6ff for contempt is, ta 
|>rondunce an irrerelant bond upon the defendant of a 
neighbouring country, to bear the record and decision 
after the litigation is brought into court, Itccording to 
the reiquest of both parties. The contempt consists io 
showing partiality to the plaintiff; for^ by law, the time 
for the judge to pronounce sentence is after it is re- 
quested by both parties. The third cutting off for cen«- 
tempt is, to give judgment against a person, who has 
committed his cause to the decision of the court, before 
the facts ar& properly stated to the court. There are 
two kinds of contempt of absence : the first is, to deprive 
a person of the possession of bis land before the fixed 
time has arrived according to law, for until that timci 
he is entitled to delhj ; and the second contemipt of ab- 
sence is, to pronounce sentence against a person, de- 
priving him for ever of the property, before the facts 
are fully stated in the court. The first of these con- 
tempts is understood by its unseasonableness ; and the 
second is understood, because seasonableness is com- 
pounded with the matter^ for there cannot be a doubt 
of the entire decision, on the part of the subject, if 
there be a coincidence of time. If the facts of the liti- 
gation be fully stated, there shall be no decision of ab« 
sence, for the' party recollects the cutting off in question 
for despising the decision. Every kind of false pleading, 
which does not coincide with the nature of the litigation, 
shall entirely cause the loss of the i^ulject of litigation 
without losing it for ever ; and, therefore, permiilsion ig 
granted to bring the matter before a court the second 
time. iBvery kind of false pleading that accords with 
the nature of the litigation and its entire elements, until 
there be no longer any bearing upon the disputCi shall 
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be entirely fmstrated by the custom of pleading, unlesi 
the arguments advanced, have placed clear bounds to 
them according to lafv; as in a claim made after a yeair 
b expired, and such like ; and this close of the advan- 
tage shall continue unUl the appointed termination of 
the business. St. David !* pray, pray. 

There are three kinds of conclusions of litigation. The 
first is, if a person should happen to demand land of 
another through desire and claim, by producing a plau- 
sible reason of its descending to himself, or to one of his 
ancestors, or relations, as co-heirs, but that the land 
did not descend by the equity of his ancestors ; and if 
the defendant be 'able to produce, against the plaintifl^ 
a defence of his right to it through legal security, and 
that it came to one of his ancestors also through legal 
security, he shall be able to bear the extinct right to 
himself, or to his co-heir with him, though it may be a 
person brought up with himself, or a stranger who has 
obtained the land with him, as be is able to prove their 
rights, or the time to give hostages with the decision. 
The second is, a conclusion which the respondent can 
effect against the plaintiff, who daims a right. on account 
of ancestors, or from his own condition, or from .any 
other that has extinguished the right through the.plead-* 
ings of a natural quarrel, and a. decision delivered io 
the presence of the person who claims the right on his 
own account, or of his co-heir, through some one of his 
ancestors ejecting the person who, had seized it unl^iWi* 
fully. It is also effected^ if the respondent be able ta 

* St. Dftnd was highly pitlebra^d 119 a diyine.anid fis a holy nan. He 
Sourished about the middle of the fifth centuryi and became the founder of 
many churches. He is the patron Saint of Walee, as St. George is of 
En^nd, and St. Patrick i» of Ireland 
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support the ownership better than the siMalioii of the 
person who has sought to do it by seizing it unlawfully | 
or to produce a legal claim against the plaintiff, that he 
was the person who got possessionsbip of the land by 
accident ; that is, through the investiture of the lord ; 
and after that another person attended thfs convention 
in his absence, and received a feeble investiture of the 
land in question, from the convention, and through that 
' eircunastance, continued to keep possession. In this 
case, the first can- enter an action when he pleases 
within a year and a day ; and though the other may 
commence a suit with him about the unjust seizure, he 
cannot obtain a verdict in his favour, because every 
seisin compounded with justice is more powerful than 
that seisin which was made dishonourably, and because 
the law understands the condition of the most ancient 
claim, and gives possessionsbip to him whose cause is 
most just, until the matter becomes extinct through 
law and justice. Thus, an eternal conclusion is esjtab- 
lished, as that above, respecting possessionsbip,, that 
may happen, by the plaintiff and defendant pleading 
face to face through law and judgment. Once more, or 
if the defendant be able to bring against the plaintiff an 
eternal conclusion of ancestry, in a convention of a 
coDAmot, or of a hundred; ^or whoever -shall be sup- 
portkig it, whether a concealed person sprung from 
pure blood, because of sufferance, or a stranger who 
may have received it, he shall have the advantage that 
may emanate from justice for the apace of three years. 
For to that person there is a concealment of law, as of 
the person who is legitimately descended, unless he be 
able to prove his being an unjust occupier through the 
person who brings forward the right to him from himself. 
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nris €onclii8ioii does oof operate against tlie false ooeu- 
pier, unless where one of the ancient rights runs upon 
his occupancy, asserting in bis defence, that the heir- 
ship did not fall to him by the person who puts in his 
claim, and in this manner to doubt his ownership alto-^ 
gether, where he fails to produce equity upon similar 
occasions. May St. David assist us I 

The third conclusion of a litigation is, for the plaintiff 
to suffer his claim to lie dormant until the year has ex- 
pired I or to demand his unquestionable rights on blank 
days; or to demand landed property by pedigree and 
stock at a time when the law is closed respecting such 
causes; or to begin the trial after half the day has evi^ 
dently passed away, and such like things. This last 
conclusion, and such like, shall be supported only for a 
time, but the two others, and similar ones, shall be for 
ever vand this^ because they establish justice, St. Gwenoc! 
help us. 

The force of a conclusion is to produce a person of 
energy and strength, who will give the whole force of 
truth to a discourse ; the same as the record of the 
court, the verdict of the country, in a litigation aboilt 
landed property, a suretyship in commerce, direct evi- 
dences, or contractors about a contract which is claimed, 
where the parties are not in harmottpyj that is, about 
moveable property violating the pleading, the element, 
or the knowledge of impiEtrtial law. In every situation, 
a person has a right to demand natural equity on 
account of his ancestors, as well as the emoluments of 
it, where an extinction of tight cannot be produced 
against it by a legal act ; but time must be observed. 
There i^e fonr ties of a litigation : he who claims ; 
what is the thinji^ that is claimed; what is the worth of 

Qq 
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the thidgclaUned ; and at what time the dltita is made. 
The maimer is». in the first place, to declare the proper 
names of the plaintiff and defendant, and also what is 
the nature of the claim, so that it may be known whe- 
ther it can be settled by the chancellor, or by the officers 
of this conrention. . The. second is, what is the property 
claimed ; that is, the manner in which it has been in- 
jured, whether by trespass, theft, surreptitious removal, 
hire, pawning, borroi^ing, or by any injury whatever 
that may be done to the person, or to his property ; 
and also what kind of property it is, whether cattle, 
gold, silver, or claims upon landed property, through 
one of the investig^ations of right, or by one of the three, 
or through pedigree and descent ; if by service, pawning, 
or by borrowing, name v^hat degree of strength remains 
to obtain them again ; or if through commerce, contract, 
or any. other form^ name what kinds of claim are upon 
them. The tliird is, to declare what is the magnitude 
of the claim ', that is, to state the number of animals, 
or of gold, or silver, and what their qualities are. If 
injured, to what extent, and what is the rank of tbe 
plaintiff. If for land, name.what. number; of aqres it 
contains, apd what is qlaimed by the possessor; if for 
wood, state what number of trees there are, and of 
what kind, aqd%what is the sum that is demanded . for 
,the mischief, according to law, whether lawful silver* 
or short silver. The fourth is, th/e time in which the 
claim is m9de; that is, to declare the day and the year 
the claimed thing was taken from the property, or the 
injury that was done, or the contract which, was made, 
or the regulation, f^nd at what place. If by commerce 
what day w:as it;, if by hire, pawmog, oir bovrowing, 
sti^te what day, and what year it ought to be returned 
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agaiti^ or payment to be made for the eommerce. ll 
the claim be respecting land, state what day it wad 
taken possession of, where the land is situated, what 
rank it possesses, by which of the three obstructions he 
was deprimi of the enjoyment of his property, or how 
he was injured, and also what was the condition of the 
plaintiff or defendant, at the time they were guilty of 
this injustice to him* Whoever shall avoid one of thesis 
four ties ieilready mentioned without speaking, has a 
questionable claim, and it is not incumbent to reply to 
it, unless as it regards the time on the part of the 
responding party. And if one of these four things be 
Bot fully stated (for more or less is not required for the 
property than what ought to be according to law,) it is 
false pleading, and the plaintiff must lose his claim^ in 
consequence ; and he is not entitled to an answer, be- 
cause he loses it in the manner already stated. Then, a 
distinction must be made between false pleading and 
uncertainty; and unless he be able to support one of 
the four ties, previously mentioned, by the truth, he is 
never entitled to an answer, respecting the claim. 
Si, David the waterman ! pray for tis ! 

There are three persons who can keep land and 
receive it in the court of the cotnmot, or the hundred, 
and who ought not to be parties to answer any one, to 
commence a prosecution, or to be jurors with the 
judges by rank of land, as barons : that is to say, the 
first of these is a churchman, to whom the king gives 
land by his own act, and who possesses his land in secu- 
rity ;' the second is a layman, to whom the king gives 
land, either as a present, or as a reward for other 
services^ and such like ; and the third is a person, who 
keeps the possession of vassal land under the king. The 
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first and tbe second of these ought to answer before the 
chief judge, if it be required of theni> but not before a 
baronial court ; and the third must answer in the court 
of a vassal town, but not in tbe higher court. 

There are three incontinent litigations in law : the 
first is, a litigation in which the plaintiff is guilty of 
false pleading, or upcertainty, or suffers the time to 
pass away; the. second is, a litigation in which .the 
defendant is guilty of the same faults ; and the third is, 
where a person makes a claim in a litigation that shall 
be rendered incontinent in law, on account of questioning 
tbe pleadings of a litigation. 

There are three kinds of guardians of lan^ according 
to law : the first is a lord, who shall be the guardian of 
land that falls into his hpind by the jdeath of the ownqr, 
until the right claimant come to demand it; the second 
is, a co*heir, who shall guard the property of his co- 
heirs, until they come to receive their rigt^s. and dues, 
as brothers, first cousins, .and second cousins, for these 
are co-heirs ; and the third is, a person to whom the 
owner shall give the guardianship of hi» l^nd, ^pou con* 
dition of repossessing bis land and his rank, when he 
desires.: ; ., , 

There are three false claimants, who ought to be pu- 
nished for their own personal claims : the first is, a 
person who gives a hostage against a decision which 
has been effected by the support of a counter*hpstage, 
through written authority, by law, and this offender 
shall forfeit the price of his tongue; the second is, a 
person who gives a hostage against, another that has 
been given for another person otherwise than for him- 
self, and this offender must be. punished by an amerce- 
ment; and the third is, a person who may present a 
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hostage against a decision^ who has no right to do so, 
as a priest^ or another perspn of a religious order. 
Permission, however, is granted to sach a person, per* 
sonally to oppose the decision, through the authority of 
law; but if that authority fail him, he forfeits an 
amercement. No person shall forfeit more than an 
amercen)ent,where there shall be a mutual recognizance, 
through giving a hostage and a counter-hostage. 

If sureties be given, in three places, they cannot be 
denied : the first is, in the public parish ; the second is, 
\u a legal convention ; and the third is, in the presence 
pf the lord. If this be publicly done, nothing can be 
effected to deny it in law; and since the defendant must 
nqt deny thp sureties, there is no law to support him in 
this case, nor ought the surety to deny his having be* 
come a surety against the distraining of the apparitor. 
For the law has enacted, that when a surety denies his 
suretyship against the distraining of the apparitor, kt 
him produce the oaths of six men, equal in rank with 
himself; against this there can be no counter^oath, 
except agdnst the surety for the original debt. If the 
surety comes before the public, let him deny it through 
the verdict of the country, unless the place appertains 
to the record of the court. . 

There are three high courts in Cambria ; that is to 
say, the court of Aberfraw, the court of Dinevor, and 
ibe court of Mathravael.* Every lord of every lordship 
in North and South Wales, must answer in the court 
whieh is most contiguouii to his estates, in every claim 
and demand that may come upon him. Though a lord 

* Mathraimel wfts |h^ place where justice was administered for the princi* 
pality of Powys ; but before the inroads of the Saxons, Pengwem, now 
^hi«irBbtiry> ivju the^iiietropolis pf Po\ry9» and (be seotof its prince^. 
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nay be a plaintiff in his own ^oort against any person, 
if he be so minded, he eaonot, according to law, be a 
defendant in his own court, against any person who 
inay enter an action against him ; because be ought not 
to stand before the judge of his own court, nor ought 
he to be interrogated in bis own court respecting any 
claim that may be upon him. Nor ought the judge 
also, according to law, to pronounce sentence, without 
the three parties being present, as has been previously 
mentioned; that is to say, the plaintiff standing, claim- 
ing and entering the action; the defendant standing, 
and defending; and the rightful and conimon lord, 
listening. 

; There are three sureties, not one of whom can bring 
bail upon his own personal oath, whilst any one of them 
may deny a share, and acknowledge another share of 
the bail. The first is a person who comes as a surety in 
Ihe presence of the court ; a surety of obstruction ; and 
a surety of debt. Whoever shall bring the first into 
court, ought to swear with him, or against him. The 
second, or the third is, a person who shall bring any 
thing whatever upon the oaths of seven of his relatives; 
for every one of them is a payer, according to law, at 
the time of settling the debt. The following is the dis- 
tinction between a' surety of obstruction, and a surety 
for debt. A surety of obstruction is one that the law 
calls a surety, whose suretyship ceases with the plain tiiff 
by notification in the days of a convention. A surety 
for debt is called, by law, the person who becomes 
surety for another who cannot stand to law because of 
poverty; and in lieu of whom, the party compels, the 
surety for the debt. There are two kinds of failures 
that require the surety to stand by law. One of them 
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is poverty by the want of three garments, so that th^ 
debtor may be able to pay tnro of them at once, and 
keep the third for himself. The time such a person 
shall pay it, is from the eighth day to the other, if the 
property is become advantageous ; but in the day that 
the debtor shall fail, let the surety pay all that was left 
unpaid: and this is the surety who continujes beyond 
the time fixed for payment. The second is, when the 
debtor leaves the country before the day of payment, 
then let the surety pay half the debt, and coi^tinue his 
suretyship upon the other half, until the expiration of a 
year and a day; and then let the surety pay up all 
arrears, unless the debtor will stand according to law; 
and let the surety have a claim ypon the debtor when* 
ever he pleases. After the time fixed for payment, it 
will be seen whether the plaintiff will neglect to attend 
to the time of meeting, or not. The time fixed by law 
is, to make a istir within the limits of nine days, in- 
cluding the day fixed upon for payment, because it i^ 
not proper to fix a shorter time than this, lest the 
plaintiff should happen to have dues in various other 
places ; but if he neglect to prosecute for it, through 
the law of a convention^ let the time of the obli- 
gation of the ifuretyship entirely pass away, in the 
same manner as if the creditor had given time to the 
debtor in the absence of the surety, after the day of 
payment had been fixed. 

There are three things which a surety cannot effect 
his obtaining of them against a strange party : the first 
is, a defensive bond; the second is, the time fixed by 
record; and the third is, to argue in the law for a party 
that he ought not. 

There are three sons who are not entitled to a share 
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of their father^s estates, according to law : that is (6 
say, the son of a priest who has been profitted after 
having bound himself in holy orders ; the second is, the 
son of a leper who has been profitted after having been 
distinguished by his people on account of the leprosy; 
and the third is, a son who shall have paid his father 
his land for a cotpse that has been murdered, both for 
the peace of the son and the father. 

There are three kinds of homage : that of the refugee^s 
defence; that of the petitioner; and that of the so- 
journer. 

There are three things that do not require pleaders 
to argue for them against another : the first is, to give 
a hostage against a decision ; the second is, to argue 
against another warrant j and the third is, to argue 
against a person who is in danger of life and limb. 

There are three most grievous complaints : the first 
is, to enter a complaint about land by pedigree and 
stock ; the second is, to enter a compMnt about mutual 
hostages in a decision; and the third is, to enter a 
complaint about murder. 

There are three kinds of possessiohship about land, 
according to law : the first is, investiture without pos- 
session $ the second is, possession without investiture; 
and the third is, possession and investiture. 

By three ways the distaffs rises to the rank of the 
spear : the first is, by sufferance, for sufferance will 
cause all co*plroximation ; the second is, by the failure 
of legal male heirs ; and the third is, by purchase, for 
this is the third legal heirship: 

* The distaff \& a poetical expression for heirs on the female line of descent, 
and spears is a term ttsed to denote heirs lineally descended in the inaW .iia* 
of anetstbxtt. . - 
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Tb«l% &rl^ three kindft of bonnidary restrietioM: seit, 
tMk^ ftfid pre-occnpatiou* 

The^e are tbree tnembers of a family, who ought 1^ 
do «iiiu; is right for a person, and receive him, though 
ihe^e be no lord to nxiSer it: a father, tile eldest bro«» 
ther, and a father-in-law. 

There are three litigations which the judge his not 
time to dedde upon: the fi^st.is, a fitigation where 
lAuluibl witnesses are grren'; the seisond is, to liberate 
the prisoners through the king's necessity ; akid the 
third is, to adjudge a ctisdostere of right to a person^ 
that H>ught to be done by law* 

There are th^ee persobs who may keep land in the 
king's court, and reeetve it of. the king, If such land 
deiscetfd to them by right of inheritance; and they are 
not to do to the lord any one of thet^ree kinds of 
sei-vlees, except to pay him his rent, and his place of 
entertainment: a widow wotnan, a youtb under age^ 
and a scholar who has taken holy orders. Such privi* 
leges are granted to a widow and a boy, because of th^ 
Want of seiise and personality ; and such are granted to 
the scholar, because tbei'e is no price fixed upon his 
tongue in law, and because no person can obtain a de-^ 
cision against him, but under danger of losing the price 
of his tongue. 

There afe three persons that the king, or his ojfiec^s, 
oDght to denre Imil of, for security -to all bis people, 
lest they may do evil, because no one can enter a com- 
plaint, or commence a prosecution against them: the 
fir^t is, one of the members of the coDvention who 
wishes: to live in the country without giving homage to 
the king, or to one of the freeholders -, the second is, a 
person who shall threaten another, who is abstent, Id 

Rr 
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the presence of theiord, or of his officers; and the 
third IS; a, person who shall atgure the law in the cour^ 
or in one of the three public meetings, saying, thftt he 
desires his own will, except the law prosecutes, or 
prefers a complaint. Any kipd of person that complains 
upon the sacred relics of being furjously threatened 
with the loss of life, tody, limbs, or property, by Mo- 
ther, ought to haye sureties for bis security** ' 

There are three persons who ought not to stand w 
judgment: thefirsit is, a person deprivM of reasob by 
madnessj and who is mastered by being bound, .or oMt 
confined ; the second is, a person who has. once <Qadt 
a purchase from a confessed thief, or that is dete^^ed 
living in pqace wifh a public tbief ; and the ihird is,:il 
person, who :Once forfeited the prlqe of his tongue for a 
fi^Ise seutenoe, wh|ch be previously protiounced. r : 
, There are three common things of a country : a meet* 
^ng, debates, apd a church* 

. There are three umpires in law : thefinstisi act um- 
pire to maintain jastioe^ the second is, an umpire H 
keep sincerity ; and the third ih W umpire to illustirate 
the truth. These three are^,^lie. lord^ (he ^surety,- Md 
an honourable judge between litigating parties*. r: 

: There are three things higher than law, aqd that 
operate above the law, when they come in.eontact witb 
it : a lord doing better in a' place than law, by showing 
a pleasipg regard for truth, or by exercjsiag mefcy ; 
privilege, against which nothing cpn be proved*; und an 
acknowledged contract. i , 

There are three points which m^ay he denied in a 
charge of insult : that the aqeused did not do any tbiog 

• The English law of noeanng the peace against a person^ toctet probably^ 
•riguikM from .ihii. ' 
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tocltiiult, or seandajize tilherhimj.or hitlprd^ or his 
fevfuly. The roasoa why it Bhould be denied with refe^: 
reaee lo the lord is, le^t the accused be fined; and the 
reason wb; it should be defied with regard to the 
family is, lest they should seek for revenge. For it is 
a4isgraoe lo a family to have their relation insulted ; 
and unless the insult be paid or denied, it is lawful to 
revenge it* If the insult be paid for, or denied by the 
aceused, tii^e ean he no disgrace to the family; and 
wiiere the^e.is uq disgrace, there can be no claim. 

There are three sufferances that acconipany the law" 
for A certain timie, but they are not of egual authority 
with^tlM ^w, nekher.can any einolument be obtained 
by fthem r according to law; ,that is, they capnot be 
shown to be the.cause4f The first is, for a person to 
suffer oppression by the office of the lord acting illegally 
toi^ai^ds. him instead of lawfully; and this the law calls, 
Tcry oppressive sufferance. The second is,' the suffe* 
ranees of a miserly, or inhuipan person, that may bave 
thte pre-ocQupation of office, or of one without learning, 
ivilhoat property ; and this the law calls, dishonourable 
Sufferanpe, U^ barrenness excepted. The third is, the 
sufferance of a person compelled by his lord to his dis«> 
advantage in the presence of his court ; and this the law 
^aUs^ d^pptive sufferanpe in the presence of the judges. 
|i is incumbent upon the offender to indemnify the per- 
son i^fui^d in this case, according as the law has en- 
actjed, t|i tl^e same ofaqner as trespasses must be made 
(ood ; for the king's court is punishable .to. give counsel 
to a person at a time when it is not demanded ; and on 
account of the injustice done, he must guard himself 
respecting what the. law may do to him when it demands 
his service. 
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Thei« ai^ three tottph^ts JAal snpeiwde e?^ 
compbdnt, when tbey meet in couft: oaeis, the fint 
whose atteadiHiee is called for hi the ceurt ; 4he second 
b^ a compliuoft, of debt ; and the third i^^ a complaint 
of oppression. 

There are three things which a secuie law will not 
answer for: the first' is, to judge with too much leni- 
ency ; the second is, to clear a person before his drfonee 
be delivered; and the third ls> to hang a peraon fbv 
four legal pence, which ought not to be done^ unless to 
hang for one :hundred pounds. 

There are three unconscionable laws: one is, to ter- 
minate a dispute entirely^ without enqaiitxig into 4]ie 
truth; the second is, to judge contrary t» necessity; 
and the third is, to compel a person to his disad* 
rantage. '. ^. 

' There are three dieviations of law : an in^tinotdaim, 
an imperfect answer, and a discordant record. 

There are three kinds of injustice : the first is, to 
show great partiality to another in lieu .of law; Ae 
second is, to support an animal in one of the fbi^ee free 
gavels more than two parts and a third ; and the third 
is, to grant more satisfaction to a person fbanUir claim 
required. 

l^e^e are three things which are greater than law: 
these three iare, a fiill price for land where in cm be 
proved, and where nothing can be eftctedagtfnst it; a 
lord urging truth between two men; and ffie- long 
suffering of a country, in which there is no Uw. lu 
these three cases, no judge ought to pass a sentence, 
for nothing in these cases, has emanated from the law, 
and there can be no legal decision but by law. The 
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temili^ and' tbe loi^, Tboweyer, ihnm a ,j$gh|; to judge in 
Oese ciftses. 

- AoeordiDg lo lair, 4bert6af;imo<^y <of a man respnoting 
aweiaan 0iight «of; to be credited^ nw that of ooe 
iroaiaii lespeefSng a maoj for evoi^ woman is only a 
third of a>maxi, and btt evlidieQce is not to be credited 
reBpectiDg' him, beeause a i»bird is not to be bdieved 
Bespectlng two ports. Tcatlmony shall be carried lato 
effect respectiog wwds and d^ds, bill it cannot extend 
to thelbttiighta of the mind ; and this forms %he boanr 
dary of the two laws, die kw of the church' and the 
law of Ibwel^r by their rank> Unless the three filaces 
are hem, Ibe unappi^eiuiale shall be as good as the ajM 
pp^^iate^ the first consists in the rank in which be was 
bora; the \8econ4 in Ms oath; and the thicd is (he 
place ithat cannot show^he body of a person morelM-* 
BonraUe than himself; for the law has said, that tb^ 
heb* shall not -be nnappropriated, if jone of these persons 
be cestriisfced, beoanse be ougbt to possess all his father's 
demi^dsand all his defienoes. The law has said, thai 
the king may give land in the kingdom to a person who 
ba8 done bim serriee; and it also enacts, that of one 
jdaee, the deekiqn shall appevtain to the misery of the 
n^eessitons. An apology does not compprt with a persaa 
wka 18 4ble to aAere to the trntb; and Uie law baa 
enaeled, that the person who riolates its commands^ 
shaU be visited with puniflliments. 

IThare are three persons who shall o'btain disturbed 
property and dues by the dealA ftf the ownc;r according 
to the law qf beins $ mid not we Of f^e^e three can be len 
gaily compelled to pay the debts of other . heirs : that it 
to say, iha king^s adopled son, or b«ron, whom the law 
oaUa an approfriata aiapt^ sop, and who liv«s im^ 
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maii^eabiy With ihe lord until the fourth person ofiitdlitteal 
descendants on every side ; the second is theking ^ whea 
heirship shall descend to-liiin by the pi^perty of his 
adopted son, who may have* died without heir^froiB his 
own body; and the third is, when the boron shall 
legally become the heir of the king's adopted son^ who 
may have died without an heir from, his own body. 
Not one of these can be compelled to pay. a debt foe 
another in the law of heirs, or co^lieirs, utiless there t>e 
a descending, or a, turning of the heir, or co^*heir, in 
natural justice, because of his ancestors, or co-faeirs; 
Therefore, the son of a foreigner, . wha is called an 
adopted son, does not pay the debts of his ancestonk, jOT 
co-heirs, because he does not obtain his natural right 
from their party through right of descent, or of revolv- 
ing. Nor can any one be compelled to pay. another 
person's debts, who may die biefore paying them, three 
persons excepted : that' is to say, an heir Who has 'Ob-^ 
tained his natural rights: by his father; the second is 
the surety; and the third is the co-hei^, who obtains 
bis natural rights from another co-heir. 

There are three persons whom a pleader innst jitanct 
for, in their absence: the first is, a person who.sfaail 
be on a pilgrimage at Home, or at the grave. of Cl^nstf 
the second is, a person who shall be ill in bed by woond,* 
or stab, or other natural illness, so that iheciiniMit come 
either on horseback, . or on foot ; and the . third is, a 
person confined in prison; and also a person in. the 
lord's army, for the chief service of the couiitry is in the 
army by necessity, or obsequiousness; hence, this forms 
a fourth: cause. 

There are three legal heirs in la>v,'whoare not eq:aaiUy^ 
worthy in the king's service^ and -who ought qotto hold 
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land under tbe king, after tbeit* fathers : that is to Mff 
the blindj the duinb> and tbe defective person ; beei^use 
tb^y are Dot able entirely to perfoi^m the service apper* 
laining to tbe king from bis land, and because they are 
deficient in bQdily strength^ in quarrels, in the army, 
and in many other places. Those wlio are perfect ia 
their ears, their feet, and their eyes, though the land 
of their: fathers, after their fathers, shall t^ome to them 
illegally, still they shall obtain emoluments, according 
to law, altogether by tbe king, jmd they shall support 
him in what appertains, to him, unless they be those 
heirs who are defective in body. If the owner of laud 
lose bis eyes, 90 that he cannot see, or his ears, that be 
cannot bear, or his feet, so that he become lame, he 
ought not tp keep land under the king after that, unless 
he have an heir, or co-heirs of the land, as brothers, or 
others, lest the service due to the king fail from that 
land. Whoever shall accept a debt of an imperfect 
maui from land, must provide both food and clothing 
for him whilst he lives. 

There are three persons who can be rejected fi*om one 
kind of these causes ; that is to say, a massacre, land 
d$tentifm,.and.adultery ; a witness, direct evidence, and 
alegal evidence*. 

There are: three things which are sufficient for a man 
io-hise his cause by them, though it may be so just as 
to ac4et>jrd with truth and law : these. three are, a qourt 
before the time, a witness upon a[ surety, i^nd a detain^ 
iflg after a rejection. 

There-are three brothers, one of whom is entitled to 
the paternal estate, whilst the other two are not, though 
they are all the oiDbpring.of the same father andmollier^ 
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irte #epe l^WfiiUjr marriedi Tbe son wlio sliall obtaii 
1^ ifi^ he wbfo 18^ perfect in hoij, and^ the other tiro are 
to-be distinguished into the dfiaih «od the'sidk. The 
Biiic' p^rsott'CafHiotreiilf^y aoy pari of tbe^edtal^^bie^ 
caase be camiet foe long in tho world; and the dan>H 
being imperfect in- tongue, cannot be deoted as a judges 
for be cannot be both comi^ete and incomptete, and 
therefore he is no man; and because he is noman, he 
cann^ be a judge. 

There are three natural 1*0018 in one word of law^ 
truth, conscienee, and iMming. Unless these coincide, 
the law is not ^ortliy of a name. Triith is the root of 
judgment; conscience is the root of partidpation : anA 
leiEtrnitlg is the root of oarrying on a litigation; Every 
counsellor who cannot teraiinalea litigation' by these 
three roots> ii^ uiilr^rthy of receptioh;' 

There'arethi^ ownership' of land until a certain 
time, and they shall be wafaderiag about, and have their 
fixed times :• the time of a year and a day (w the erec* 
tion of an edifice upon the land of another person, and 
tbnee'diiys of protection;- the time, of investing with 
seisin, until besball give his rank and M9 ^ttittty in bto 
power J and the- time of tho^ eoKinter party, until the 
lord compels him to improve ^is rank and his eOiidftMai 
AHA If thdre: be op^sHibn/ the law sbdl ht dosed 
agi^st'himiio oneof the ways, by Which a proprietor 
sbfdtlose hts laofd. The counterparty - is 4he'i)HBf0lpal 
beir^fi^ ^btifiniog iift investigation of right. 

There are three seisins that cannot be. prodtffeUrOiOf 
eijeynietti : thtt'l^ is seisin contrary to tbi^ ^11 $ the 
seoond i^ feddlo'vfllhont hnOVHedgis; and the 'third ii 
6(ailttii4ior« there lAiat be amtttaal tie aad puniiAm^ilt 
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upon Him, so long as he shall be in possession, as obK^ 
gation, or another writing. No proprietor shall lose his 
land for going to ascertain the degrees of consanguinity 
unto the ninth in descait, if he can state the. truth in at 
forcible manner during the times fixed by law ; for a 
d^m is not finally determined against a proprietor, until 
the above causes are settled. 

A standing claim is not convenient except in three 
instances : these are as follows. First, if a plaintiflf 
present a matter of complaint to the officers of the con- 
vention, and he be called upon in the first day, and do 
not attend to the call; and if the defendant then wish 
jbr judgment to be pronounced in his favour; and if 
upon this, the plaintiff come to the convention and 
complain to the lord and the officers, that equity and 
right are set aside by law, before the day has passed 
away, which the king has appointed to decide legal 
eases; (for everything is uninterrupted, inasmuch ai 
the plaintiff has not subjected himself to an amerce* 
ment,) therefore, the plaintiff has power to testify to the 
lord, that the defendant does not deny the claim; and 
then the claim remains stationary. The second mode 
by which a claim remains stationary is :— if a plaintiff 
prefer a dwm in a collective court, over which the 
king's deputy presides, and there be no delay to him to 
answer it ; on that day the defective laws, wrong cus- 
toms, and the feeble commots shall cease to have influ- 
ence; and there shall be nothing for the defendant, 
because the evidence was greater than the delay. The 
third cause why it is proper for a complaint to remain 
stationary is,— when an officer departs with his rod of 
office (rota that place> uo 4elay can be panted in that 

Ss 
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(!Ottrt, for the king ought to show bis rod^ of office 
undistortedly to every one. 

There are three murders for which there shall be no 
fines paid : the first is, the blow of a youth who has not 
obtained the legal age of fourteen years ; the second is, 
a blow given from lawful solicitude ; and the third is, a 
blow given contrary to inclination. The blood upon 
the wound, and a broken bone, if there be any, must be 
paid for. 

There are three loud cries of a foreigner. The first 
is, that of a proprietor concerning land, who has been 
in another country until the ninth of his lineal des- 
cendants, and who shall come to the lord and give ai 
cry in his presence for his right and due, and demand it 
of the lord and the elderly noblemen who are to swear 
to his pedigree ; for the claimant ought to bring his 
pedigree before them with the elderly noblemen, after 
he has sworn to it. And if they cannot be certain res- 
pecting the defendant, who is demanding it of the lord 

* 1 . The rod was anciently used as a symbol of hastening, or speed. Hence 
we read, " What hast thou seen?" ** I see a rod of an dlmond tree.'' 
** ThoH hast seen well, for I will hasten my word to perform it." Jer. i. 1 1, 
12. 2. Rods also constituted the general badges of authority, and generally 
implied 8ak:redness of character. Hence the sceptres of kings — ^the rods of 
prieste:, ambassadors, and magistrates,— and the rod of Moses, of Aaron, of 
the Egyptian magicians, &c. 3. Rods, staves, or wands, were anciently used 
to denote a commission « Thus in the ex. Psalm, we read, " The Lord shall 
send the rod of thy power out of Sion ; — be thou ruler even in the midst 
among thy enemies ;" and the wands carried by our officers, &c. at this very 
time, in courts of justice, &c. seem to have been adopted originally from the 
same principle. 4. Compacts were anciently dissolved by breaking the rod, 
or staif. '* And I took my staif, even beauty, and cut ft asunder, that X 
Blight break my covenant, which I made with all the people.'' Zech. xi. 7» 10, 
11. As a remarkable coincidence, I may observe, that upon trials in the 
House of Lords, the Lord High Steward notifies the dissolving of his commis- 
sion, by taking the wand into his hand and breaking Itr^Fide Davies' CeUh 
Besearc/i€Stfi'mp.2^t0 296, 
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after the elderly noblemen bave failed to swear to his 
pedigree, and he producing his .pedigree to the estate 
and to the village from which he originally sprung, the 
lord ought to give him his land, fiince th^ elderly no- 
blemen cannot swear to his pedigree after such a person 
has been absent from his country unto the ninth of his 
lineal descendants, whether on account of exile, murder, 
the anger of the lord, or hostageship. This person, 
being the ninth in lineal descent^ isgoiojg fr^m a pro- 
prietor to a non-proprietor, and the law will support 
him in his claim ; that is, it will grant him as much 
land as fell to the lord to guard, when hi« ancestor left 
it. This is called the loud cry of the stranger $ but it 
cannot be listened to by any person after the ninth of 
the lineal descendants. The second is, the son of a 
freeholder respecting his bondmen, who have left him, 
without doing what is right* The third is, a wife about 
her husband ; for her family ought not to receive secu- 
rity, without his permiss^ion, after she is married. 

There are three things that cannot be permitted: 
hypocrisy in an oath, an apology in confession, aud a 
dependance upon old age. 

There are three persons who shall escape from losing 
their lives for a confessed theft : the first is, a crowned 
scholar, who is exempt for the first robbery, unless he 
be degraded and reduced to the state of a layman ; the 
second is, a boy under fourteen years of age ; and the 
third is, a person with a barbarous language, who shall 
be exempt for three days and three nights, if he be 
Ignorant of the law of the country and of its customs. 

There are three severe losses of a family. The first 
is, if a son be brought to his father by avoucbmeut, 
being a son of sufferance, and he murder a person, and 
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bi£{ father's femily give sureties for the payment of the 
eoropensation fine; if after that, his mother take him 
to another father, and the family of the murdered person 
come to demand the compensation fine of the family 
that gave hostages for its payment, and the family 
assert that it had excommunicated the murderer, and 
that it ought not to pay a compensation fine except for 
their relation, and the murderer was no relation of 
their's, because he had been taken from their family j 
and if the family go from there to demand the compen- 
sation fine of the family to where ihe murderer had 
been removed, and they reply that be has done no evil 
since he became their relation, and that they are not 
(entitled to pay any such demand, ei^cept for an injury 
which their relation might do. Because of these two 
reasons, the law has enacted that that family must pay 
it, who gave security; that is, the persons who gave 
full security must pay it entirely, since they were sin-^ 
cere in the securities given for its payment. The second 
is, if sureties should be given for the payment of the 
compensation fine of the murderer, and one penny of it 
should be left unpaid, and the murderer be killed in 
consequence ; the law has enacted, that the avenging 
family are not entitled to return any thing again, be-* 
cause he did not pay it entirely, and that which is 
complete cannot be demanded for that which is ineom* 
plete. The third is, if a person confess to another 
tnurder, and the accused do not oppose it by denial 
. upon the oaths which he ought, and his family neglect 
it and boast of the murder ; the law has enacted, that 
from that time forward his denial cannot be accepted, 
because he did not begin to take an avouchment by 
denial; that is, to send to his family and to the lord* 
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And becanuse of tbe loss of property^ it is csiUed tii€ 
severe loss of a family. 

Tbere are three disgraces of a corpse : the first is^ to 
stab a corpse ; tl^secood is, to expose a corpse ; and 
the third is, to demand whose corpse it is, aod^wbo 
thrust a^ spear into it, A fine of satisfaction must be 
paid for these tbree things. For the first, the fine shall 
be without augmentation; and for the other two, a 
third shall fall to the ground* The reason why tliere 
shall be no augmentation of the first fine i$, because it 
jis not apparent for what purpose the corpse was insulted 
jthe first time; and the reason of the abatement of the 
two other fines is, because it is a less disgrace to tbe 
dead than to the living. 

There are three stoppages of blood : blood to tbe 
cheek, blood to the stomach, and blood to the ground ; 
that is, blood to the face, blood to the clothes, and 
blood that runs to the ground. Though nothing can be 
•claimed for this last blood, yet the lord can prosecute 
for it, because his land was stained by it. The fines 
imposed for it are, thirty pence for tbe blood, and a 
.pound for staining the land. 

There are three kinds of blood for which no compen- 
sation, can be granted: blood from scabs, blood from 
the .nose, and blood from a scar whikt it shall be open. 
The reason why there can be no oompensatioa for such 
j[>lood is, because it is .natural for them to bleed at any 
time. 

Tbere are three conspicuous scars: a scar upon the 
face, a scar upon the hand, .and a scar upon the foot. 
For the first, a three-fold price is demanded for the 
blood, the wound, and the scar; for the second, twice 
the value of the blood, the wound, and the scar, must 
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be paid ; and for the third, the value of the blood, the 
wound and the scar, must be paid once. ' The reason 
why a heavier fine is demanded for the first than for the 
second, and for the second more tb^n for the third is, 
because a scar upon the face is more exposed and dis- 
honourable than a scar upon the hand, and a scar upon 
the hand than one upon the foot; and therefore the 
one is augmented rather than the other. 

By three ways every man may be insulted : by mur- 
dering him ; by having illicit commerce with his wife ; 
and by violating his protection after he has given it. 
The reason why a man is to have a greater redress than 
another for an insult offered him, by having illicit com- 
merce with his wife is, because it springs from a mur- 
derous disposition. 

There are three sons who are not entitled to the pa- 
trimony of their fathers : the son of a priest, the son of 
a leper, and the son of a person who has paid his land, 
which has been alienated, to make a compensation for 
murder. The reason why the son of a leper is not en- 
titled to it is, because his selection goes to God, and he 
must divide his rank for saving knowledge.'^ Such is 
the condition of a person who becomes leprous, after he 
is ordered to the hospital 3 and also a person who be^ 
comes a priest after he is invested with holy orders. 

There are three boundary fences : rank, priority of 
guardianship, and title. That is, privileged rank closes 
its bounds against that which is unprivileged, since that 
which is unprivileged Inust not attempt to limit the 
bounds of a man of rank. Neither can he determine 
for a proprietor ; and also, an ancient guardian must 

•In plain English, he must give his estate to the church for the benefit of 
his soul f therefore^ his son cao not claim the paternal Isstate. 
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iittiit the boundary^ lest one should do so who is his 
junior. If there be two proprietors for accepting it, 
and both, having the same claims, have guarded it for 
the same length of time^ and the elders of the country 
know not how to determine the matter rightly between 
them, it is necesiSary to divide it into two equal halves, 
according to the law of equation. 

There are three privileged conventions : the conven- 
tion of a lord, the convention of a bishop, and the con- 
tention of an abbot. These three must be composed of 
manly persons ; and a man of one of them ought not to 
execute justice, except in his own convention ; unless a 
man of the bishop's happen to do an injury to the lord, 
or a man of the lord's in the bishop's convention, or a 
man of the abbot's, in one of the two others. Each of 
these must make redress where he has done the injury. 

There are three ties of hostageship : the hand, the 
arm, and the shoulder. They are so called, because it 
is not incumbent to bring a thing that cannot be effected 
to one of these three places, unless the plaintiff wish it, 
one thing excepted, viz. a debt of such a magnitude that 
he will not release the hostage respecting it, except for 
a large equivalent. The reason is, because immoveable 
property ought not to be taken for that which is 
moveable. 

There are three hostages of equal authority: the 
hand of the surety, the hand of the debtor, and the 
band of the lord, or deputy, for a confessed debt with- 
out any surety upon it; for though there is no surety, 
the debt is recoverable, because it is confessed. 

There are three hostages that do not require sureties 
for their security : a hostage from the surety; a hostage 
that the plaintiff brings upon the surety, if he do not 
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wish to abide by his suretyship; and a hostage from the 
lord, or his deputy. The reason why a surety is not ne- 
cessary for the security of a hostage from the surety, 
or from the lord is, because no persons can refuse hos- 
tages from their hands, either from a desire of property, 
or any other thing. If they deny this hostage, they 
ought to give another hostage. The reason why a 
surety is not necessary for the security' of a hostage, 
that is brought to a surety is, because he is brought 
contrary to his inclination ; but if he come voluntarily, 
let the plaintiff take a surety with him for his security, 
lest he deny that he gave it. 

There are three things that do not require bail for 
their security: the marriage portion of a wife; the 
emolument of a physician from his patient; and a gift 
which a person receives from his lord. 

There are three kinds of an investigation of right, 
and judgment ought not to be pronounced upon ihest 
three, except for a soa in the place of his father : an 
investigation of right by ploughing and cultivation ; an 
investigation by truss and burden ; and an investigation 
by trade. Whatever disclosure of right is awarded to a 
person, by ploughing ^and cultivation, he must remain 
there quietly and harmlessly, until he can throw him- 
self^ backwards over the rich, and then let him reply. 
Whatever disclosure of right is awarded to a person by 
faisr father residing there with a horse and dray with 
bim, he ought to remain there without harm unto the 
end of the ninth day, without giving an answer ; and at 
the end of the ninth day, he may defend himself by law. 

* The meaning seems to he, that if a person could stay upon a plaoey 
without let or molestation, until he had cultivated the soil^ and his cattle 
Ml eaten the produce, he was entitled to it. 
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Wiiatei^r dWidosure of r^bt is awarded to a person by 
bjb father l'a]9;fullj; residing therms witb truss and biirdcD, 
be|Ought,tQ, *'??9&'P there undist^^b(Bd and ^ujnjured,' 
until , \he end of the ' t hu*d harvest, without^giving an 
answer; after that time, be may defend himself by 

law* .. •. f • . . , r, . . ' 

. Th?rp are three moveable, dray progressions that 
inusX not return again!: the firpt is, b^ sop' either 4enied,* 
91; apcepted by his father, for whoever shair do , this 
once, cannot undo it 5 the second isj a person who shall 
^^e^go^away lawfully from bis estate, for he can never 
more- return to it; and the third is^ a wife who shall 
once ^depart ifrpip the rank pf her family,, for she can 
9^i^rjrecoye^ it,agaip,. pTbe reason is, the, law cannot 
undo what is once determined, and not one of these 
^ree things can. be done except lawfully. 

There are three stationed, women : the first Is, when 
awon^nis first $Iept with, she must remain thei^e until 
the. ^^n^. of the ninth day; , the second is, whep a man 
divorces his wife, shp ought to. remain there until the 
, end 9f the ninth di^y, tp ascertain whether the divorce 
be legal, and if itbe, she^ must depart aftejf t)ic last 
penny: and the third is,. if a nian die, his wife ought to 
remain there, as mistress of what is claimed, until the 
^nd of the nintl^ d^y^ and then she must leave after the 
last penny.- ^J.J '' ..V/..; ' 
. There .are three nets of the king : his family, his pas- 
ture, for his steeds, and his cattle. The reason is, his 
family shall hold, as prisoner, what the king p.osse^ses; 
four penc^e. must be paid for every. sjfcrapge animal that 
is caught in the pasture for his steed^Sj^ accordioj^ to law ; 
and also, four legal pence are requirf d for every steed 
that is caught among his cattle* 

Tt 
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his steeds,' t|is herd ofWbe, mni hU Mttl^. If u liiil-' 
ibal, irbi; iiis oi^o, bb tiiketi tn his pastttVe; oi" ittiMt ti« 
cattle, of his swlhe, the tmine tt^s ttiast ht ptaHto \Am 
ads to the'kiog. 

There are three nets of a bofldman : his herd of catde, 
his swiue, and his virinter hhmt. If tie find a fthHilge 
animal amobg his hetd otcattte^ 1i6 dbtalbs Amr l^fitt^ 
ibr it; and if he find an htkim^l tb hts wttttet* hMSt, 6tf 
among his swine/ h^ claims fottt pbnce. 

l!here are three pei7>leXiti6^ of l&w : th^ {ruf l^cSpfirtfM 
of the mnrder finis, the prt(5fe of houses mid tuthiirnre^, 
and a litigation between the haft &nd debtor. iThese 
are called Ihe thre^ pef pl^^ttied pf fak^, tre^fti^ h ht 
difficult to bear them Upon th^ tnifrnOfy and ttHnA. 

There are thr^e miit^ persdttH ib a HbUvtuiiotk : % 
bail, a judge, an^ dtofd. They >)r6 Ctfltcd mdtetv^^yfttos 
in a convention, Vedaus^ evety one of them ought to IMI 
sUent. lF*rom the tiiiie the surety ^hi^n ^iti eottlt 
respecting his suretyship, h^ ou|ibt not to rCpty, bl^^ept 
after ibejud^e asks hini whethiil: he fs';d bail, or ttot a 
bail. It IS not necessary for th^ jddg^ to loiiA^ atfjf 
reply, until it becomes pr6peV tot h\mX6 ^um xnp thi 
evidence hi the close, i^either k tt tfebe^tV for the 
lord to nu^e any speech; viuA^ thttiMe, he U dkU^ 
one of the three mutes of a convention. 
. There are three legal arms : a istvbrd, a ^p€At^ and 
«bo\r with twelve arrows, the pHfre 6f li BWofid f^ltK 
a bright hill, is twenty-foUrpen6e;lifUbibfittiee^^ 
sixteen pence ; and if it be rouud bihed, tWeUk'peiitt. 
The price of each 6t the two others htMt peh6e: 

• Ceiniawg goto, being two-third* of th« lif^I ^e^n^, ^d nearly Um 
same at the English penny. ' .. . — 
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fnrartfi pf b^es. They i»-e ^p ca)Mi fQr ike^^ tbrf^fi 
«tr<4l>fHr APimiUsvii} oot bim^ \n on^ p}M« for q^cJh 

|;p^faf«^, a^^Q.fox. Tkf? reftipn wtvy Ihey pre qal^d 
%kfi tMe preys f f a gr^ybopod i»i b^«H8.e tb? ^^st Is^a^ 
fak«i aay m^ pf tb^ip oUims tbe tail ; .b^t if tti^ Wm^'^ 
^ojfcj 9^r tb#. dpg^, fltf (b^ lord virijbh yoqp^f pqw^ up wU^ 
Ib^ gap)e, tbpy ^aD mvtoaUy ^ b»r^ tbf (fU ^Ub t^f| 
fir^boI<tpr'3 d9«Sf StUI| irhiieyer >ba|i ^tort pp^ pf 
tjie«(^ ihr^ fwiimalfly, if bi^ greyboppda taHs itj^ b^ bas ft 

Then ^^ tbc«p ;ani«>als vbpip %t are pf tbe ^ji^ 
fillip as jtheir r^ffp : a.borfpi a bA^^> %k)4 a (preybp^nd. 
^er^eMoli .|8,-p^pbpf them i« piriftppfpp^ bytpacl^ 
.ipropld b?ciwp w U$p}a^P anii^a) if deprived 9( Us poWf 
^rs, Tibi^ priAciml ax^lipiipf pf ^aph of (bpite Khrpe ^ 
^ Hp fHP^ ap^ IhpTpforf, tba pripp of i| fpot:^ bplongipf 
to any one tbaiP) « aqupl f;p tbP vijlop pf thp Ufp« . 
. Tt}er^arp (breejps^lts vbicb arP pot IP bp Redressed : 
XhnH wbich. p ppn rppeiyps frpip bip f^thpr i tbpA W^ip^l^ 
a wife r^peifep frp^ ber busbs^pd, fior onp pf 4^be thrpe 
Jpgal pansfs J apd tbp inpuU vl^icb ampa rpcplyps frppA 
JbiiilLprd» 

Tbere are three reasons for which a man ou^bt tp 
4:ba^e. )^a 7ifp : for wl^^bi^is: 4i^rapp to, bi^ beard } 
fpr attpfoptio^. to murder hjin ; ppd for a4ultprpu8 ia- 
^rc9JU'3p mtb anptbpr maor Si^ce bp has jMpiertaJMp 
to redress bis own wrongs, he must not beat her for 
laore than tMflb^ 

' There lire three calfps tn which a le^al division ^wt 
be made iptp tm9 JbalVM, Fk»t% if lh«re b»inm, itp be 
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a debt, tod bail be given for it, and the debtor leave his 
country; the bail must payhklf the debt,'th<»ugh'be* 
may be innocent, 'because he caused the plaintiff to 
place confidence in hiib« The second is, if there happett 
to be a dispute ^bout a boundary, between persons, who 
are equ^l as proprietors and as*gi:^i'diai)s,'and thd 
elders of ilie country know not the right bodndary bcs 
iweiii them, it mUst be shared Iri' Wo taIVfes(^ bctVeeii 
them.* The third is, if there happen to' be 'aii' island 
betweeii^two rivers, and both propriettts be ai an equal 
distance from it, they must share it in two equal halves 
between them. Such is the law of equation; that is, 
an equation is every litigation that is brougflvt into 
court, and where the d&inis of each are equal. ' 

There are three fines : a- fine for fighting, a fine ibr 
trespass, and a fine for theft 1 For every other evil act 
that a' person does, he must pay an amere^ent for iff. 
In oth^r words;* thb'fine for each df thep¥ede'dfngmen^ 
tioned 'crimes, ^re three pdnnds, and H^ amount of an 
amercement is dne hundred hod eighty |ieiice. 

Thet^e^are three frivolous'cructfixes : a crucifix made 
'6f 4He feiA* W k tree, a crucifix that stops up a patb, 
and A cruidifik'iKbt cannot be conducted in the hand. 
No a'dVantag^ caltrbb* derived 'from any dne of these 
three, nor must there be any revenge for breaking 
•them;;-\ ' -: ^ ' ' ■ •«' ') 0-.,; ..'■ 

On three accounts the commutation fSee' of a woman 
is demanded: by public co-habitatioii, which is not by 
gift and investiture ; by becoming pregnant fromi gift 

• To mftke a crucifix of the bark of a tree aiguet grctfc'efaiMiiiMien, end 
remlpds me:Qfthe story of a certain bishQp^ whobayijig, Icisthb ci^ifix, 
woald not commence diviae' service, and kept the bbngregation waitaDf» 
tintttAM tMUde Another^ '1»y tyi»g tiro4atbr t^tlisr troM-Me.^ 
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and ioTestiture; if Ikere may be ao^tx>-babitatioii ; by vi- 
olatidn also, it oa^bt t^be paid. (Nevertheless, this la«l 
does B0t cUginatefrdaci^oiJe of tfe three causes^ because 
it emaaaftes either from gift w 'from e^babitatioa ; for 
wbem wwimnM perndte^tf man) to: have eDaaectian with 
ber, then 6he gi^ea kferseif to him. IVom tbie apriagA 
d^floaring by gift'aad:iilv68fitnl*e ; aad by. co-babifalion 
wttfen it is made fcaowii; For the lav hils enacted, . thiU 
a maa oaght not to sleep wHb a woman whom he takes 
awioy clandestinely, miless the persoik to whose boasis 
lie brings her, tahe bailfor bier commutation fee; if he 
should not do soy let him pay it himself. 

^ Tbere are'tb^ee perabfas whb ought to pay the eesB^ 
mutitioo fee ; the peraoa who betrolbs a woman ; the 
woman iierself; aad tbfe . person we have menfeiotted 
above. ••• '•■':■, .." -•, , < ? 

^ Tbere are three convisy ioga of a son : the first is, lib 
mlother upon ^bwroalh; the second is, Ae«&fther, or 
Ibe family in the cathedral; and the third is, the son 
liimael^ > Unless 'hk mothbr .being living, conduct him 
herselt ' If his mother should conduct him; and lie be 
doubted, the law baaehaated^ "that he ought not to be 
taken again, nor. are the family to receive hmb^ For 
tlie laW consented to aseeriai»/by her, that he wat.not 
that penson's son that- she asserted ; because his. motii^ 
brought, him, and. die saw that he was disowned^ 

: Tb^^ are threeacceptciiGesofaBeo: the first is^. by 
the acknowledgment 'of bis.fi^th^, .who has a righl^^to 
disown, or receive him; ibe seeoadis, byttie bead of 
the&mily, with six persons of Mia famBy with him, in 
lieu ef:tiie fiitlier,>if there be hone; and the tlird is^ if 
there be no father nor^head of iUe. tribe, twenty-rone 
men of the family can disown, or accept him; seven in 
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Hrfiy, and sfeven with tUe liimUjr OML Whm hn te 
Mwpted, tlie fti»U|r ckfeF iskaB him by iheliandi^ m4 
gi'?e8<hiiti Into ' the baad «f Ifte cMeitof iris iMum ; nodi 
iofroin elder ill ekter^ ? even to 4lie last lof tdnna nMSii 
It* is Mt McesBary that ibese are ta be nea itf sole, bat 
mefalf that tbejr be of the Armily, if tb^ ought not lb 
ihare land with biia. He that it aofcepted^ 4is i>f the 
•atie qoalky with these; atidehe|#dge eagb^to eeofiros 
artMt' tlMy^do^ whetber it *be diaawnfa^, ^o^ noemag 
bkn. ia tWdimaatier a boy baght to be rficeired^ er 
disowned. If a aottbe tfaiadag e father bfi soffissluio^ 
«aid*faia Inotberdo mmi bHughiiB to the fiaiherirtillst 
KHng^; the laar 4ii«i enacted^ thai; tbe fiaiKily oa|^ not 
bMier te <reeeite^ <ir diaoien Jdai, becaefee sb* aaffipral 
the time to pass away in whieh she should have br#agM; 
4ntn, if 8h% trfshed it; Tbenefct^.tfae fai# says, that she 
iQu$tfmot bring befer son totfaedtoi; bitt die may tabe 
Mm sotaootber falUett. if she wish it, biecMse abe bud 
Mt tebea him thens befdrt. II aha take bitti to aMtb^T 
«rftl»el*,:wbetber be *e good or bad| Ihe Idw sayi thai 
tbe eaii neter aftel-, take biai to anbtbei^ ; tmd» therd- 
Ibirie, she baiyaat takd bimtil tbi^dead. 

Itare ai-e three arts which tbe soil of a vassal eugbt 
tool #0 learn, withbut the permiafiiaa of bis lord i sebo^ 
larship, <he aii af a'sMtb, and boidiaia. If a vassars 
finebonld happen to leam vm of ^tese Witbont the per- 
«ftis^a tff his lord, the law says/ timt be sbali not be 
imbie free thai ferterly, for it iriHegal that he ebmild 
4eam Hheai t osmI that iwbicfa is fllegal^ eannot be inaffe 
'legaU Neitbei* can aadi |ien»Bli dakn the right of a 
'iireebbldei^s sointo^Uecome Me, excepfi by kgai avoiasii- 
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to become free, let him be a eaptivje as formeiifij : 

Vbktt are tti»«e tUag* miML 4i vaaMl iflumot adl» if 
fH^ be uf<m hia 4Mkm^ without. ike .yammHtoii. at hjaf 
tbrdx himey, 6\ritt«f aiMla 8tiillioo«> Someaaf,<ibaiiil 
he^en, hetiiight taredMiti «Im»8 bjr:baKttry;for:UiaiMM 
laifirM (0 sell them, aadtfatre is Mtbiagihat imial.J)ft 
A0fie unla^faity; aevei^hetet^ 41m findtest ,pfirtt.i»aJiiN! 
ttttd that' be M|;ht «iot «lo^ i^edeein iheiii, but if;he.4<irfli 
tetiflbtt an faijM/, his Mid haa-aelaim opaa hka/ltlm 
iHteftH. ' " "'^ ••»'., . •! ..h 

thei^e 'b^e t^hfee prtuMMif aiuiriiigsvof land ^ a abfita 
Ketireeti brothers ; aaab-diti^ira 4>etw«en;firs^CMaiato 
UnA in eqiltftkHi bet^mea aaeaodl^ouiisiQ^. . NaDajdiaw^ 
nor nncte, (night ta itbaite) jarbdivide, oiveqaata.tlie laad^ 
and tht reai^oa is, babattjsesuchparsonsjasaatJiat.comJi 
in fdt iha 'dtecond, or tim third parttcipativB^ Iwicitbtff 
word«, tiie'lie^het«ret>a brai^ber^a toatwbaiiasiaai.uDc^ 
masi tk>t ea^e ki for the firatsbahcy^'aAttchia'ljIie.fibaae 
oT bra^hiers ; v»t muist ha^eooie 4p fdv Uw aiM|ar. sbaiiei 
which in ailbdividefd %f)ii fir^ eauibifr> aaU 94 atr^aosial 
be aw^ded ta «he aephaar'^h^.aMbeJratpfbr.iba 
aeeond e^ilnfi. H^ oaa ^a i^btaSa aQ>'«M9te%': 49xcc#l 
for thi& e^n^iMa i^tifi o€ «he:faiiiit]»)' 'for tAiitowlMfcbt ma 
have mentioned above, which shall be ineumbenib: u|iaa 
him %y the hind, if. hiof hate 'ha;d>^his.sfaai*e. iorniavli: of 
it-, neve^tt^l^j^ha^aarialiarrihisfreehiadiWiHk Jtia^fi^ 
{»hew<tttd aadle, aatf w4ifa liia aaol«: Ml aepliaw. i if .a 
p^wni ii4<lli a siJtiM^aiQt) ^it)li'aaother,i:aiidfjde«iAodi^ 
hfe ^ght^d'hrlnir'^ihe teriave that :wa« t>^^>a it^^if* 
t^Mjsesigifaii; ir4e^ha|^h «a;laae'i#gdiWn»4by: imlhiaail 
faW, MiA if it ba the^bawiaJo^^difia aoHndng lins^umlar 
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tb> H^'mud if he know not of his Jiu&ing inseiOMise/Wbien b^ 
came to it. . r 

T6ere are.three^ad tefalimoiues. Tb^.fic^t of Ahem 
Hj if a pemoh claim landbjt i^edigree and;s(Q^itbix>tt£ilk 
another way> and submit.si.to wtlneiliea ^jodge of the 
Ulwb of the father^ the graDtd&jbhep, at the greaii graDd-* 
father, and ttiere.be no {^ersoa w,bo will r^M^ bis 
swearing npiMi the. relies that fihall be. in the bi^fi^ of the 
judge, that he is really descended from the fatt^ers 
fneutiooed^ they must.an^ardtbie lnw of aiv^esU*; to 
the person who is claiming the land by them, or who 
liirges bis claim by«p^tgree and stocky a0d sul^mUs it to 
wilMssesi who will swear, the san^ kipd of oath with 
those that are previonsly mentipned.. The ;9^cond is the 
kiln. The third, is by trench^- or foss. If a person 
wonder to accept a- verdict by an- evidence that is seen, 
the law has said, in these: pla/c^, tbskt it oiigb^ to be 
so, for sueh a thing is of longidiiration; aqc|, tb^erefor^, 
it wll support a legal decision, for a longer term of years 
than the person who j^ronouQc^s it. Qn this ap^ountj 
wUassies by the i^tock of the peris^n, wto foresfiw it, 
shall be credited, and nothing which they se^ againi^tJt 
Shall they defend, unless.tbe men. whin wfsr^ cbosen with 
them hav^t died.; therefore ibey.ai^e.c^j^d dead wit* 
nesses*' 

Th«M are three causes of exception tp witnesses : 
land»4eliealiQn, a massaiire, ttd neai? relatioas. The 
court is void ; and because a. massacre originate^ from 
a family, it will not be counted, except in three things. 
Whoever may wish to reject a witness on account of 
near rela;tioii% must produce witnesses from the ^ame 
family; for a stranger ought not to give evidence agi^in^l 
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a friedd tot ati;^'d^^/ nor ovight te to gire eiideWce 
againi^ fiis relations* ; 

Ttrere' are IHree things thBt shall gpo between apenon 
dnd'he that baa to pay tor h thing by apprrasemenl c 
a keeping of the animiit before $t #as lost,- the -biHh 
' tfnd rearing of it, and warranty. To keep a thing Be- 
fore'itf trsis^^Iosi, is to recollect the preeidefiinDB^trli^ita 
tost it, and to make the' drfenddtat prove howlehg ^e 
animal was ill his possession prior €0 that time. Tfaii 
is goidg as far as possible' to proddao' a cUear undei^ 
standmg ; and if this be effieeted, it ndll be 9ufittieB«| if 
not, let the animal be resitored to its proper owrner. 

f here afe three things that are not to be iwomr to : 
a carcase wit hoot a skin, . sMver wtthont a pored, aii4 
corn aftcfr it is housed. Thaft is, if a person lose a 
living animal, and does n6t overtake it, birt comes to' a 
place wh^re there is a carcase without a skin, whiiA be 
thinks to be Mis; the' law isfays that he ot^jiit mt to 
make oath to the carcase he has seen. Secondly, if a 
person loise silver without a pni^^, he onglk nbt to 
swear to -it, for all kindis of silver are aHke; hot if he 
lose the pur6e, he may swear to it, a^cerlKiig toite 
Value. Thirdly, if a person lose corn ttmn the staek^ 
the law says that he ought not to swear to tbat which 
he may ^ee, estcept it^ being like that Whitb he lost. 

There are thre^ incessant prbsecvltioes : to'ppotdcoto 
a claim until it be entered ; to prosecute it from tlkaf 
time, until judgment be pronounced | and' to follow up 
the sentence into its consequences. There are twoj kinde 
of prosecution which will fail : the first is when nothing 
is prosecuted; and the second is to desist from the 
prosecution and engage in other things. 

Utt 
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' Itere are Ihree flerstos, who camiat stood to what 
they do, according to law : the first is a person in a 
state of intoxieatioii ; the fieeond is a boy under fourteen 
years of ages and the third is a person, whqiscom- 
pdled la^ntrary to his inclioation. 
' Th«ta are three ran^s of a chaoqeUor : the rank of a 
eaMI% the rank of a defeodani, and the rank of a man 
abOTeiair. ;He has the rank of a castle that he may im-» 
prison. whtod- he may wish to bring there,; be has the 
nmk<of a dfrfeadaQt, beeaufe he is obliged to answer an 
ti(^Dtal| and he has the xaok of a person above law» 
that-no oneway dictate, to bim« . . 

'TlMrejire three peiw^fir-wt^o acenpt to be credited in 
toy thing which tbe^mfiy say. in court : the blind, the 
drnakaisd, and tbcj.d^^f person. The reason is, because 
flothiagiisdone by persofi^ unless they do it lawfuily. 
' .Tbitfa'ajrejthreeperaQfis who may be fined for jnsull» 
aadwhojafa^not enlJAled to the compensation, fine for 
miti'deif ; Abi^ firs.t.isj if it be thought that a peitspn have 
muiedered' another, ^aiMl be, thoifgh iuuocept, neglect to 
d6iiyil^:aiid'sqp$>Uvat^m be made for the fine, he must 
pay >te, arid if he be killed there can be no^sompeasatiun 
ttBi;r4bfi!smof|d i^i if a .n^i^p pay aU the murder fine, 
dxoept ,0iletpeopy« apd fy>pr(c;aticiin be made to bim for 
it, . he liHi&t- pay- it, f and tf he^ be killed^ no mnrder fine 
ean- bedemanded ; iand the third is a captive^ fojr there 
is lo be^BO muf^^K'^De fqr.himy except his value, which 
apastr be piAd tohis Jord, and is the same as tb^ value 
of 4; jkOiiDg Mimal. 
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A DIVISION OP THE LAW, 

Taken from one book of the Laws of Itowel the Good^ 

WHOBViBft shtttt d<» an injury t0 Himvelf, or to liis heir 
respeoiitig ektttied^; <» undlaiiscd t»ro|^y, ns Imidei 
property, if he N uuiter fourteen j^iears of age, or in a 
flfate of tntottica^idi], or a leper, no kind of defeMO 
aiwll bo set ag«ilitt toeb' ^ertooi^ wiieit they eooie, in 
their perfect setiMB, lo reelaim the Iftigatfon io the 
presenoeof €he jidge; am* agaloat their heirv^ if tbo 
contention be about land. For there are two kinds of 
tiiM upon moh » son. 

When he shall be sevt^ yeans of age, he riiaU noC be 
a reispiNideni; party to any ofte, ezoept in thtiee tttigoiK 
tfons. If he shall do an kijury to another; he sbaH only 
pay a fine. He oan acquire emdiottents to himself by 
land in anodier place ; andliuid' may be claimed by bha 
through an inVestigaUdn of right, and by pedtgcee and 
stocky and liib by having a fiiithful goardfon^ whom 
his lord shall appoint ov«»* him, on* thedea^ of his ' 
iMiher. Then be shaU first be able to take an ohtiHi 
The ofiber time is^ ^en he is fenrteen years of ageyand 
then he shall be first able t»sell, or boy mci?ealil6 ot 
nmho^veable property, and shall be reekoned a- com*« 
pkte man, reqions&ble Uy the law arid the decision of 
the conrt, aoeordiog to the common law of CamiHia« 

There are fsor qualifications' itt the oflice of a judges 
the firat is, frequently to interrogate himself about his 
teaming ; tlie second is, to keep the learning be acquiree 
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with himself; the third is to love and rcrere his teach- 
er ; and the fourth is, to love truth and to hate eviL 
This he should do for the love of God and his fear^ and 
he should also despise the time, if nvj thing occur to 
day, which he knows not will occur to morrow. The 
law also says, ^^ when the tongue shall be judging, the 
soul shall be bending ;" and, therefore, two things are 
oombided togettier in the wisdom of the lav^. These are 
learning and natural wisdom ; and therefore, it is said^ 
If no periNm can be a judge on account of learning, and 
no person 45an be a judge without it/' That is to say, 
tlioiigb a person may learn, he cannot be a judge, un« 
less there be wisdom in his mind ; ^and though he may 
have strong natural sense, he cannot be a judge without 
learning. 

In the law of Howel there is a. claim and a counter^ 
olkim, to bctidu at l4w add a triiing aistlDn. This is to 
be understood, as if a person sold a horse to another 
through bail, to obtain paym^t agiUnst a certain day, 
^nd bring aa afstion for bis money, and the defendant 
oppose the pldiniiff respecting the horse he purchased, 
upon one of these ground^, either that the animal has the 
staggers, the glanders, or black ptilmonaiSa, and is also 
subject tofftinting fits, and assert that tb^ la^or ought td 
deddein his &vQur, on account of the defects which he 
l^iniked out.; the law.has enacted^ th^:it is not incum- 
bent on> the plaintiff to ^re an answer tb him; aild the 
reason is, because of its bMng a counter^datm ; and the 
law says, itis not .incumhetiit4o presem a counter-plea 
against a claim. An aotion at law may he understood 
thus : if. a person diould happen to borrow a horse, or 
aMther thing ct a per»»n, and befisre he restore the 
borsQ to the owner,. an^tbel'^p^on make a claim to 
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him of the borrower, and he give some kind of satis- 
faction to- the per^ii that cfasni&f bi|n, nf gire 'sureties 
to him if he do not obtain him by a certain day, and 
after this, come to ffae person: of whom he borrowed the 
herae, and desire him to retnf n the horse to the claim- 
ant, or repay him the mone]r which he, the borrower, 
paid the other for the horse ; he is not entitled, in thia 
ease, to give ^he horse to thp borrower to go to prove 
him, nor to repay him the money, because the borrower 
m^e the i^greemeat and settled the business in the aU- . 
scnce of the lender of the horse ; for this was an action 
at law against the borrower, and the law says, whoever 
shall borrow an animal of an^ other person, must bring 
it home again, without any daim, or action at law 
against it, A trifling action at law may be understood 
thus:— if a person should demand and claim a thing 
which was decided upon before by a legal decision, he 
is not entitled to it ; for the law calls any further pro- 
aeoulion, for smeh akiad of claim, a great and ridicu- 
)9lt« joke, which never can be listened to. 
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THE OUTLINES OP A PEDI6RGE. 

T~ r~\ I 1 — I • I " 

2ndCoaiiji let CoMia BrotJier Gi«at.graBdl^er , Brother lit Cvoiit Smt Cow 



I. 



I I 



itodCoaiiii IrtCoafUi Brotber Graiidfiitlier Brotter MCottlta Wid Cowls 



\ 



1. I 



dndCottiin IsiCouiin .Brother Father Brother IttContn SndCoaiiB 



lotter 



GrandMm 



Great-grandson 



. The above outiioe will enable n person td knoir the 
distinction and significatibn of his ancestors^ bis beii*s^ 
and his children ; for a person's ancestors are his fSEither^ 
grandfather, and great grandfather; his co-heirs are 
his brothers, first coasins, and second cousins ; and his 
heirs are those that proceed from his own body, as his 
son, grandson, and great grandson. And if such a per- 
son study the preceding scale of his pedigree, and a 
person die who is included in the scale, he knows who 
ought to possess his land, according to law; for unto 
the third degree of the pedigree, a person can claim a 
share of the land in the court of the comniot, or of the 
hundred, and he can put in bis claim for it in such a 
court. But he cannot prosecute a claim by pedigree 
and stock in the collective court, where the supreme 
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j«dlge, on the part of the king, shall be sitting and ad-« 
nuw^ing jastice throagh the rank of supremacy of 
tke high Goort, without some failure in the law, or some 
4fs&Biew7 of ir.orlh, or jostice; for it falls to the lot of 
tike high eniirt to determine those eases which are more 
clearly seen in writing hereafter, and which cannot be 
determiqed upon in th^ court of the commot, or the 
lippdre^} on accouat of various causes, as will be seen 
b^eafler, becaiuse it is not entitled to terminate nor 
decide by .ooe part of the authority of law agaio^ ano* 
ther, but merely to leave it as it stood from the first. 
0^ this account it is necessary for a man to learn and 
^qrately to discriminate every part of authority, as 
inll ke testified hereafter. 

Whoever wishes to koow what law is, to. enter into 
it) to understand the elements of a claim, and what 
should be the mode of defence against it, by the know- 
ledge find force of the three testiinonies,. roust study the 
lavfr-book; tbut i$ to $ay» the three parts of the autho- 
rity of HWf the tbcee elements of a claim, and the three 
Icindspf dfsfence which are in the law, are to be met 
with in t)ie book, which is called *' A Guide to the Law 
of llowel the 6oQd."-»Whoever wishes to learn law, it 
|s iiecessary for him to know what law is. <Thb law is 
^^ exposition pf justice, mude by the consent of the king 
^n^ his kipgdcim, and with the: understanding o( wise 
n^ffkj to settle disputes and quarrels ^between the plain- 
tiff i^pd defendaqty |br:ough the partipipaUng concur- 
reiBce of lour persons: the lord for the time .being, the 
presiding judg?) and the two contending, parties; and 
|ie tbilt is n^rest the trntfi shall gain the day. 
. . Altera person understands what law is, and why it 
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bM ^nOk pMfivfid teihGonlff M ntey be sbfe to 'etim^. 
|irek€9Hi Ibe etWr fMli^ and ftbe diraiiM^ft«ec» wMdt 
•pperlMo to tvery {Nuf^.tar thero aire three pwte ef 
MtlHlrilijr.: that is tae*]% lAe k^w o£<keicfax^i» sttj^rMie 
emust, ftfaeUir of tkc Mwitrf^ and ttie «M«Mre ilMeK 
apperlaiii td each 6F iheai« 

Thefim part begins byateting^tbr raatr df Ate Mag 
aai tbe queeai. tb«9r iseirs^ aad thai oIbIA the oAeers dl 
the sapreme eoort, and forttKr makea fm^ioti fbi^ #ea . 
tenDiaidg those caosee wUiebcaiiDOt be deeMed upon iil 
Ae coilrt of the o^mmot^ or tlie= bindredj ejseept b^ 
plactBg tbem io. the eollective eoart ; that is to say,^ stsft-^ 
leea jwints, which may be fs«nd inr aMtheir pltfei^^ 
written in Latin^ as being mote easy to see and' cr^^ 

li is mdent thai in^tke ssrrereigQ cowrty any content 
tioii between the hostage mtA the oovtftei^bostage^ o^ 
the deoWoB of jasiioey is terinintfted; unta Itbelj^Mght 
befsre At ernHfanAs; atld tbea tbeeotlebtive ee^Mrd^^ 
fi&des upon land granted 9» servfee^ iMd gi^eifr^tiii 
boon, land grantediasa rewani ^aiaid all land' tlmtslMill 
b«.andtir the rank of the soveKigli ct^urt^ shall bef ietV- 
ded by it; Many Hriags are deeided in liii^ cMi^ ^tb« 
jffonnic^ or tiie fanisdred } if tl^ere beaa accot^dttM^ iii 
the saivere^ eoart re^etl^g tbeniy thisre is no la# 
for keeping Aem, OMlil tbey otfdiM be deeided In M« 
aaMaeifl^a eoar^ if any compiakit be arged respeefllfg 
Ahen^ exBept aparecttuse shatt be brenght acGordvai^ 
40 the fiadeeaiianding of the la# to beai^tttd' the ee^rt 
lliat itsforaiigfrom. Abo^ laiid4ba»4s.eMiMed by pe* 
digree andsfoek from^ aai appfu^riale- sblBm^ hk ^Alttu^ 
tfagbt.to be deeided in elvo asM«M)p leo^krfl E^iftt- to 
the third degree of the pedigree it is incumbent to claim 
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iM^im tlilifCfAV^nAl^iifllo which s«ch land appertainsj^ 
MJbeMree9k.WoUi«]^.ifirsl cousins^ and second cousins^ 
Ur.emhot thesekiuMira^his appropriate sbare^ which he 
. Mgh^ la obfaifi^ accordiiig to. law. Higher than this, 
thlNN^<^i^bcLXH>J4}p(op):iate share, of land, whilst there 
MNt^^^il^ic tbecafore any litigation between these, must 
hthSi|lMiHlt^>,afeoordii|g to law, to the sovereign court | 
fm tlmiSieaMed^ t)ie hiig^t sourcis.of appeal, because 
i^itto jui4firs;Mu^diQg of the wise. 
' : 1^w^i$ %hf^ jreHi|39i|.wh7^£^claiiabx pfsdigreea^ stock, 
fnoMiibe M4r4 4f8F€|e ^f the pedigree ojiityv^rds, cannot 
btvlermiiiA^ pin tfaq cfiui;t .of the comn^t, ox the huur 
^mir$;.'b^mfUK^ft^]idip:,^j. pedigree ai^d stoQl^can pot h» 
mgedi 9^^Si^ ^ ^ Fiiice,of C9irrelatiyes ;of the person 
Mm ^i»s<^^e.)a^dKmd who shall be holdii^ ^tiiat laiid 
tbf)W9b ithe^ §f^^' Ifiipd, of s^efc^as the ^ per^Q.n ,who is 
dl^f9Wftl^'/lbf^^lW&tk.ti his own a9counli,.,{^pd 

3lJkoj«iaMetafrf|d|ic^hi^ unintierruptedjy by 

lilfinoillb^f; th^eljlers oC..th^ ^wtrj, with, hil^^ ^nd^bat 
^riMdl: ])|fiAt]8Q|>thi;e^ tii9es;,up9if .tbe.d^taff^^^ And. if it 
ah9i<Mb»pp^jthat|such 1^, as has be^en. shared ber 
iwmn the; «wiij*. b^ in.difl^ejxnt cbance^lorships,, w 
lhiit:Ae* sh^rsos of aofiietof tbe,.fyiiailyjbe in one obaa- 
t^Uorshim andi tba ab^>es oCt^ others, in anotheri au4 
tlief ca»a^,: io^^XMiseq^^pc^, obtain tbieii: rigbts 19. the 
tmirt ol tbe:CfiQWp|i;Qr of t)/fe hundred, the matter 
smsittbe bsr^gfektib^A^cer^ sovereign (x^urt, so that^it 
ioii}fb«abte tQiq0iiip^l.aU,/t^e fam^y^ by the force of one 
vasimd tdlMmi i^mf^^A mntual defence, against, any 
liNMB wbofinajr pujii iii:^cl4ig},j (or it is dlo^; rJgbl to 
|ffi!^fiQiit^4t :cl9JB|(i<;from c^nyentioa to copventic^n for 
one thing; nQit^^fflf^jiPii^'iAaun .against an<^ twcr,.Qr 
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three rncn," being a claim by ^pc^igrec* and stMk^'fkyfrf 
the third degree Outwards, by* hiiviiig fno^e- ol-'^th* 
family holduig the land against' th«tn. Tbe* r^aMti is 
this, if there happen to bean itiheritahbe of latfd divided 
ill to small shares between forty or sixty 'co-licirs,^ aod if 
one of the family with his fatli^r, his grabdfAlbery aod 
his gfeat grandfather, kaTie' the camitry. wilboiit cAk 
taining a share, if he cotneand ciiaim his share froni tkik 
family upon one side, be caiihot obiafn any lhifi]g'; tmleaft 
he obtain it equally 6f all, oh accmint of what laay be in 
his power; fbr where there* is no approp^rlMe sha^e of 
land, one proprietor is not entitled to jA-ece'denoe dvtt 
ianother. So, if he tome fot'^hairof alltbeliiberitafiuJe^ 
he is not entitled to it according' to law, et^k^ to tilt 
same quantity as the pier^tl whfo is- 66lding'^Mie Ibffll 
against him ; «nd therefore, this cl^ifti hitislibe bf^liglil 
before the Sovereign cfourt,' where all tfire pfil*Cid»ean4>e 
compelled to answer together. Ahd'4r*e-gaiu tlie'iKl- 
vantage, then the court will grant faimp^k^miiglsite' Willi 
the rest; that is, he shiUl^'lmre the sanie qoatolfiiy a»4tte 
person who holds It^gainsftiifm!. But if he coilU^ to 
'erect a building, bi^ perform afi'y other la^AillttbcWl'^ he 
shall not move fcbm there on that aeebiml; ii^ he be ld>Ie 
^o show the part selected for him rif atiolhbr place to'be 
equal with his own,'* withbnt' having p^fbrniM ^t»y\0d* 
ful labour upon it; If lie cabdcrt db this, it is liecekftaty 
to sutfer him tb continue, bMhe Imnit^dc^jan^ice'tbrtlie 
building and ihe^worl^ which We#e mad€^bn lli(^4Mid(be« 
fore ;' for the third Valne bf biid' is-th^ UtHiil tabbor 
which is done upon it; and hy wMch^ It & iintm>Vbdva»d 
this he ought tb pay for, If he obtaktIiW ^iMd'withom 
a trial, a^ well as a reward for toei^fAiiip it; > 
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t If a^ brother, first cous^ii second cousin> or other qo- 
beirSy . ^ink it likely to ,cla^ii .aa equal share of. land 
firptQ .their co-hei^s (»y false ^eiztn, ,tbey cannot eSect it^ 
according .to law. The ^. reason is, because it canaot be: 
eflR^eted through fialse sei:(in unless with entire gam, or 
ciitii>e.l<^ssw To ; this there i^ onevexception 3 when a: 
noii^proprietor h^conies<a:propri^torr of l^rnd, and brings. 
m^ un^tifigaisbaMe proof of his right, to demafid it, be^ 
oai^oot l^-prevepte^ from/ol^t^iniug hU rights, because- 
biis.el%im. is not extinguished} nor c^n be be q[ected bj< 
anfMibei^,: bec^ame be iSr;b«Qcon)e^a legal proprietor ; and 
Ihlisi: this;p§i:s9nfhf^ pbl^ined^ap equal, share through a 
yieii ^«?f . falsej se^^ip. .Jf,ra piropp^tor suflfer a non-- 
proprietor to hold land against him, through three ages 
of;h|B.aiKce^pr§» {u on^rc^^v^ni^ion of ^he cQinmot^ or 
ht9n^^4 ^^,h 'bini5.ajui:^h pnogrietor.can never be listenedf 
to af|«r, bfC^Mttse^ th^ ^l^tfe)? ^ f^, ev^ ^tled. ; K the. 
pi^riptpr be:ii^ajopther;9ouR^ryf^ain laivfuUauses, and^ 
4op.f|t:r^lirn.i^itiI t^ niqtl^ of his» lineal dc^scendants^ 
bi$ ftaifiifiDii^t 1^ lij^l^nefl.tp,: ^ hiM Wppjerty re^tpred^ 
to him, as previously mentioned. 
:. Tbe^aboYG^ forms an ;ou|liQ^ pf what appertains to. the 
finpt.pafst of tbe^utbority of }aw^ . 
.1 The ifjeco^d parb of a^thfirlty will be^e^plained in the^ 
fti^ Ifiwtfratj^ piaffed, ^»e>iW|eeaJ;bje'king and Ws^peoplCi^ 
fpd'hutweim ^^n fipd; man. In tfaiis^ ther^ ^are threes 
pUliOfs of'laifjf fha priQefO^%wiId and tame, the custom^ 
existing among men from them, the law of landed pro* 
pfrty;:tbe qualities oC hf^l fpd df^btor, ^nd various other 
things, 4S^ the Judge Book wUl shpwj and all these inu^t 
be known, apd fully and ^uu^ura^ly understoodi before a 
p^r^n ca,pr jbq worthy to become a jndge in th$ law^ « 
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Ih the tfiird {mit 6f authority there isa^ ftlfii^ df each 
df the tiiro laws, thel«#ofthe'coAri and the la^ of the 
oottiitry ; aiid this is called the custofiif of iatr; ^ in 4hit 
pkrt, tliei^eis a time fixed'to beglfi vatfoas daims; m 
the iilntii day 6f 'May, o^Decclnher, for hw^dpropi^ty 
by peclrgree and gtock/or to demand a neglected Utlga-^' 
tibn; a time to produce a witness, to caHdirtMHtevl* 
dience, to reject; '- or oppose ihetn ; 'and'a Mwe ' to^'^te 
mntnal i-ecogniisance with adeeisibn; ''Th^iiaH ^hhts 
UbWto act in every litlga'lioif agaiMt Mse^^leading'^ 
ah^ftigiiity, or the passing ati^y d^tiMer'aild'Mili 
rtii'oagti mutnal claim', as the Men ef''the<$dtirilliid«the 
judges may determine, by ^eeehagiitust^speedh, Mi 
time against time. ' •*.....{ ..• »; .r,: .: 

After a pdrsoni ezainSned 'eitlry"paM of*law'$ii all^itflr 
bearings, and 'erery sbliject'fn eTery"pattj'«hd e^i*y 
speech in erery sribfjedt;' iff will be eaisy 'ftr 'Wlm to un- 
derstand' la^ i btit no '6to6 eati' knK^ to#: iAil«ss%e kiidWa 
how to understand' it. '^ Aftek" betr^fderstandS'idl (tbis,'it 
Wiirbe proper^ TM h?nrto* ktabw 'hoW^ to pii« in ai^laitii 
and malce a defence. * ' . .i ^^ ..r^j-.: 

'Whoever wishes to put fn 'a' dahnf,'^ti^f knW'What 
are the elements of his ctainil^ There are 'l^e^ dliUhents 
off a daim : siglrt, word, and'irtt. *Bu«» ihMjgb %^ht, 
word, and actj ard ifie efemenf s of'a'^ttoi^tTs'nbi>IfeMr 
to tay that every sigtit, word, add'aci fdhAitilelifmbiitiij 
therefore,' it Is-'Uecessary to 'KnoW #hat^'aW ^ftWii 
elements attd *rhat are not. ; . . - - 

AndTin the UrSt ^lacc, ^ight i* to 1>e "e^pMn^d. ">lil 
the 'Judge ^obkilr is said, there are three '«l|rhtsiat¥o- 
dfudedirt law r the sT^ht bf k >pefttiess bjr ^liiri te^tfttMihy j 
the sight of areiwirtei^'by Ws'Tcport: and 'the sigfct^of 
a concealed gazer respecting murder, burning, or theft. 
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in iilie <]09Mtter; furimOiMVffl^ cjmipraitece tfimmouar^ 
vmstiodlFUsmlMaBtoqpriidmt^ il ; Md^heilavfrMirsitbitf 
dnrtet iradeuce0iDaoi|^4iMi0*A CeiiUiuoiiy agiiin$ta^4«H 
BnUMkiavdefenoe. Tbf^ Mto >Bl90 fCoAttee ileslim^pgr 

mad mith iOmtf thagn can {give i^iiideMne .in maxity pjtoe«i i 
and fehetefiore, thevMeioaUed vrteoesies. W^Mm^BQubcft 
witoestitafccBian oalh^ibetmustiafnear to.kiUMrkdgffaiid 
(right in the matter, as the law caafia ^ !fiMr>the. aafli>.?i>f 
•liiiect^vUeiieeis tb.omar ta fcnovledge iaadaigbt. 
ThMlbevvitM8aahhilofce,'ifrM'firoi^ iiaataBtimenir, he** 
eaawilbraipghthis^thttiiiiaDyiMijtbetiyiiiiter^ hejettirthart 
the claim was dM to bioir asl the linr says ; - his teali* 
aMfnyipfistghfofbrmiogitbexeMiiratof his iolaim* iThe 
MlhfoCtaiiathtrr^itaiesi^.iaaaik i^eig in a case q£ him 
idaadmgr is iotteatify!Qf<him!ffespMting;fcnm tnanasc* 
tioas^)SBooiMUBg Jia be has been )8iBoro. 
^ iiiha sciCiiBd'taitUe««igbttof .a .reporter' i^ple6lh%rfais 
Tkfott^'mtnA majp'be aodetstoodiftsnfMlkms.:; If: slolea 
gMds>be>4dien. from x^yfttrpmy andlbe rdeaied by .the 
iMfber^^aadftbepersMi whtiibasllostitbeiii <;oiBe£(>nswrds 
iMidltlpe'TOpoiier ]«biShihte)ai^ldesecU 
tkftfasihtisbkr; itieiiibtii of; tbeneporteaiifttiotawiew to 
kii^islddgeitiiiid^idgllt tii9vectia9ihe(atilla0.igpaiads ^k^ 
we#aiiri|eifc'''eff2 tkr/roUier^niMudiiis vtiie sight ofikm- 
f«rssi« byihistvfep^rt; )%itke I pMrer of this aigbV Ae 
SMttsatkioiia^urgMds^Kibraiigaitetilke i^bber, anAhe.is 
hro«igh« lasdeDthaiTetidicfealtkecbaiitry. .Tbai>is^tthere'- 
fbr^i>Mlltd4MS! eUMeat df Ji^t«kiini|^>aiidil8 :«heiaeo««id 
sight which is admitteditf law. 
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* ?The tUi'd isthe sight of a eonoMled gMsr wtpettifig 
ittWNler^ bmniDgf, or tbeft^ of which the followfaig is the 
mode: If a pttreon be an abettor thnmgh gwng, as 
seeing a man mnrdered, and he ealmly looking 4>n^ this 
shall fotm an element of claim' to the ancestors and co* 
heirs of the murdered person, npon the abettor. For 
if they and the family desire it, they must be paid far 
the abetments, and have a denial for the murder also, 
in this ease also, an amercement mnst bepaid to the 
lord, because there can be no abetting n^ttfaont an act 
of the hand, or the foot ; but the. lord clmns nothing 
besides an amercement. 

* The 'second element o£ a .claim/' is the wvrrd, for thera 
are Ibree concealed words: a- word that.jcdnvejttshuiff 
der, false pleading in the court, :faid feldnions idforma* 
tion respecting murder, bnroiag, or theft* - 

'• The first of tbese is explained as follows: If a pevson 
ntjter a threatening wocd against the king, his majesty 
has the element of a claim upon him, for he must pay 
him a double amercement. The same amercement is 
riequired if he utter a threatning word agaiasttbe Iub^s 
priest in one of the three great festivals^ or .'when read* 
ing, or writing a letter for^ and in the presence of the 
feing. Agaio, if, when' he enter into recogniaance with 
the J9dge respecting the equity of ibis decision, hedefend 
ft with indecent language, the judge has the.eleiiient of 
a claim against him, for he ought to pay him fur. the 
insult: Also, it is said, that the king, ndust puoisb a 
person for any iodeeent language that he may. use to 
another in the churchy the cfaurch^-yard^ and mjti lawful 
<moveotion; for the king > has the element of a claim 
upon him by an ameroemeuS, though the ptrsim insulted^ 
in this case, can obtain no. justice, 
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emii;;^andi%f<ltjis:tUet%«Krectbrieekiiids: fafae plefuliiig 
ifi^dlniMung tlifrougb prtsumfptioo, ol* ctefeotsfiUseplcad'' 
kig iki'deftiitltiig:»tbir6ligll {MresniDptMRi^^crrdcifiButi; .and 
fidke .pleading: iQ denying. For the'fimli the plaialiff 
loses his qkum^ onadoouot of vrhattappfarfaiikfi to. tib# 
^eadi^gt if) witnesses be. broiigkt agaidst him ; bul ii^ 
does not forfeit an amercemeot, for ib^i'e are>ouly'tIu«ec 
deoeptive coHsplaiiits. On aecioant o£ the! second,; or 
Ihettbird^ ^ha deftfndABt forfeilaan toiei^eaaifeitfii abd hil 
defence i$ iiseiess, if^tbat .vrbidb app^ictain tft it ht testis 
ied.to ibe falser ao^'^bekiogbas a daiai:u[lop biaflt for 
Antadditiooal«aftiiensenieptA rBy a presnaiptuous wotd 
must be.uadcarsftqod'to ^ymore tban tbe law TeQuires $ 
flufid.'a defeotiire word lis/ to say less than tfaia law 
4«mnd8. . . .- , 

f Tlie 'thdnd deeeplive* vmitd^ is .ifeldoioiis ; inforiDalioa 
nnpectiag .murder; lMirbiDg» and theft. • The mode.te 
this: If a man, through. fcdmbination^ieUamttrderer 
.wbearoia pmon may be.kiHed/and suth like things; tbe 
anoeslorg and cb-beirs of the'mnrdered pevson; have a 
daim'upbnth^ abeUor; fbr they, and tthfeifamily al^, 
if ibfy visti^it, shall be paid for ^the abdhneiits, besides 
•ebUiag for a denial reSpcfcting the murdeiev*. Some have 
said; that the ftiinily cannot icdaiia paynlenlDfor tbe 
abfetttiMt^,^ because they :are:bnly to diemand tbe pay^ 
^lnent'4>f .the murder litie^ and that foi^ insult; and, 
Uitrefore, tno suoli a flue can be included iu these; The 
law says, that tlid an^^esters and co-bcirs of themur^ 
^bred p^r^n aj^e 'to be paid for tbe'abetiicieats that may 
be cmifefaBed;.aBd aUo, that: all abetlnents of.actiod, 
murder; .' builMag,' 'Or* theft, "shall ■ be < fiaeaMe. Every 
.p^son wbo iimU gif e fdoniious Information, and look 
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fttdlsr wMk bMilKiir foot, . ;is lt»ble> ..tDiaa^^ 9m^M^ 

M il^ AM ^Omy tkMmelvet^* aiid»iite (unify wim>^ bx* 

f«yitM niMpieff'AM IbrllwaK 

it wUvM to s^r<lbttaMiiiiot'is{iuibd^ U 

isiftftt kMfaltO)teak|s|tDidM»ir, tmiiio 4«bUo^ ibntieMry 
Mt is- go; \tut»n9^iueti\m''h*il9fmng^ is;»i 

ittoneiitiof f3laim«q^DYtuM*peimiiJ#iSD b^jgiiilty af i% 

tthe tbtegt*. Tbetictp^ tt^miid Aiw;< andi wi»blike,iam 
exceptions. Also, there are three acts thatft.pcneai 
«ad demand frool ! ef, as: liM/ Iimr iqvaeb iv; itbe Judge 
Baak,^ retpectinf Itfiriilif <)r mtesrfuliaboasty nrkUknfmf 
tedtraeopottlaDdviiitdstaebiiMei ' < ^ ^ 

After a» pei8o» kmom^^v^knttlkmelmaKWl^miitf daimiHi, 
it will beMe^satTiifMrhittsitokiiAinhowafifii^ 
daimed^ and.ho«rit (dioidd be;defeiided)^for«lbeiia(aipe 
ib«»apee«htaitbikt mlate to^thf ihing daialedviaDd tlurlto 
spaadiealthali^barejiirefereiMtetoiheaiiaiiu; . Theisid»- 
tianee. oCrthe four speeehea tha« idate :to!.the tbiaiT" 
4;|ainitd^ ire.: Who iliakeSi:tbe cMm2 Wte* is the 
thiag: elawBed?. What) qnantily is daimedt? Afid m 
what tiaaie is: the eUmri mlide ) Wfaea> a^ peasiiii^ undeii- 
^iMkle thi9, it ipilt be proper for hiHi Joknaiv wbai 
belaifg0toendi'af.thetespeeoh^A»: WitfcrsMiieciilotiie 
efirsl ^eatiati) the aas^eris tnad^bffiviiip-tliiit proper 
ownes ba^af the pliudiiff and dsfepdaiii;; Also^. 'i^to 
iriiam dosl tboo prefer tbjr^coniphiiiilly/itiiatfiari toidqt 
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dfficers'of; tbiseourl^. or to^the chaneellor ?" The :fol-i 
lowing 18 ah ilhtstralaon:'— ^ Ithd, the son of Cyynerth,' 
being present; prosecutes aclaim before the officers! lof 
this convention, (and if he^ being a chief Officer^' wish to. 
speak to the chai)ce]lor, or to the household steward^ he 
may, Ifit be in the collective cotirt; bitt if he do no^ 
wish it^ there is ; no evil^ nor defect on that acteoubt :) 
against Toder, the son of Grctawy, prepared as.defenr 
dakitJ^ This is what appertains to the first part of th^ 
claim, t To the second part, which relates to* the ques- 
tion, "What dost' thpto plaim?'* Thoa must state the 
mannerin .which thy property was taken away; whetbetr. 
by trespass^ thieff^ sun^eptitious removal, hire^ deposit^ 
boirowlngj or by.any huschief done to;thyself, or to thy 
prio^ierty^ > Thoa.ihust also state \tbat kiod^of property 
it. was, wheftlicr animals, gold^ silver, rights, to landed 
propcirty: AfaroQghr.oi^. of the investigations of. rijght; or 
offillse mtfai' by^neiof: tbe.tbree^'or through p^digreei 
and'stock; if by hire^ depo^it^ or borrowing/ state what 
dtf^nee'of probability there is of -oblaihihg them again | 
oc if tht^QugH^ bakery contract^! ofr any other form,; 9tate 
wbat kind of claims ate upon them.. The form is thus s 
*^ The evil si]ib}ect and cause of suit is,: for it is not other- 
wise, that Tttder has tdcen away a red horse of mine 
fiUrreptitiousiy.^'' To. the third part which appertains tq 
the question^ <^ What quantity is claimed ?*' t.he form' is 
thus :- if taimalS'are claimed^ state what number there 
were, and wjiat i^rere theif qualities ;' if a horse; or; a 
steer before' it had obtained its perfect, qualities, state 
its age;'if gold^ drsUvef, state hoii^- many^ pieces:; if 
mischief,' ^ i^ate .the extent? of Uj and ^ tbe irwk of the 
plaintiff; if about weed, :state what -numlbeF octrees 
Ibete w«re, 'and ' what kinds, whetbeir : onk, - hazjies^ 

Yy 
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thbrni/ or every 4900 .of >tfatm| orafly^oiber limber ; if? 
Inddl property^ state the iiiiiiiber4>f acres it contains,, 
and itfbal is dae to the plaintiff for taking possession, or 
for ihe vtiscbief )done, tdieither lawful silver, or short 
silver. This most be done in tl>e following form : ** The 
horse was perfect in its qnalitiesy which the law calls a 
dradge trorse, and' i^oold^^e^worth .sixty pence of short 
money/- Tbiaiis'wbat belongs to the third tspeccfa. 
With regard to the fourth speech which relates to the 
question, '^ Wtiat time is the claim -made ?^' thou most 
state the day and the year that thy property wais taken/ 
Or the misdilef done/ or the :Contraety or agreement 
made; or ifby'banei^ state the day and the pla<;e f or 
if byhllre^ deposit,* or borrowings, name what* day and 
year'thepropierty onglit to be r^storedagaio^ or paid: for 
hj commerce | If land, mention, what day tlie seizin: was 
inad^ iipon lt> Where ihe land is* i^tnaied/ abd/whatia 
its rtok{ and Atiste ty whIdi'Of thetbrrieiobetmetiona 
flieu weft deprived of the enyoynient of tbyipmperty, or 
thatlhcm wert injtired'; as well «i^ menlto^^whdtkiad af 
personality belonged »o»tbe' plaintiff and dfefendant^ at 
tbe time the Injustice waa done; This appertitea to the 
fourth speei^b of the claim, to-'nama> the .^y and iihts 
year hi performed the\wrrepd^hs adt >^^ On Tuesdays 
next to thai last feast ot Bu Lake, Wbicb passed iii'thia 
year, the horse was 4n a pkee called 6lan "Mariaisy 
when be wan faken under theaothaiity of th^ rodof 
tfailK chat^cdllorishipj <#1ftera ithel It' la pmob kwfuHy 
detnanding bifn,' and ITaddr t^ int>pbi«biy lawlolly op^ 
posing the dtemabd; and be addressed bini npooTuesday^ 
fbitowing tbe first of winter in this year, and^^tb^e was 
a denial, ami be^an^e of the denial; hfe had been drawji 
inta one of the t)nree>obitraotion»$ thlrt^4s to aay^to 
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hiAng a ftiiigiitpoii apcHMOQ iritliout a return^ aad in- 
iveat; of opposUiim/' And if a person, wonder that a 
<bif ef:grfBetnig:iaincl«^d ia t.fae daim,. without havin(^ 
a^relationilO'OneQf the four biadipg^ wprda^it is neces- 
sary to iiafDe it; for tb^re wwlA be no obstruction if 
there were no denfail, nor can. judgment be pronounced 
«pon a denialy ndtil there be:fK greeting. Further^ there 
can be no (teuse of daim witboot an. pbstruction; 
und theri^re, it U Mdi^ary to name the day of 
'greeting. 

When a person 'knows ^thenianoer in which a thing is 
'daioiedy it #iU be pr^ier fogr hHv^ to understand the 
jmoaner in wiuch St is drfeoded* Tb^e arct three modes 
of ateweiing: byideoialy by confessing^ and by de- 
fenoe* 

We shall firsi treats deniaK There lure t^iree kinds 
of denial : a denial of ail the litigation) that is com- 
jnenced against a person ; and this must ^e denied 
Ulirough asejbtled verdict widioiit more or less. The 
Second is, a oonfessioa of a part of the litigation for an 
<evilact, and a totU dental of the act itself j and this is 
done byJncreasitig the AMinber of fixed jurors, as in the 
f^i^arsxif law for mnrdert .where the oaths of Iffty per^ 
^sone are requisite to d€|iiy tte murder and all its abet- 
menle; also^ f he oaths :of .one, two, or three hundred, 
:«one neeestery to dtoy ^ imtfrder) and a confession of 
^slMment, So, ixk tkt present icunte^ this must be done, 
because it 1^ diflleult to credit a person who confesses a 
ahare of the litigatioa for the evil act, and who totally 
•denies the aol itself; and, therefor^, the nunaber of 
l^urors niust he increased, according to the rank of the 
ferson who makes the confession.. The third is, to 
confess a part, and to deny the other part^ which has 
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&o act f n it. TKis denial h made by l^seoing the settled 
number of jurors^ as in suretysliip, where the surety with 
six persoDi^ nearest to him in price, can deny all the sure^ 
tyship ; and then his own oath, denying a part, and con* 
fessing another part of his suretyship. The reason given 
for this is,. because he confesses part of the suretyship, 
it is more easy to credit him, than if he denied it alto^ 
gether ; for as he has only denied part of the payment, 
therefore a lesser number of jurorsisnec^sary, because 
there is no evil act in it. This is just upon the same 
principle as if a persmi claimed one pbund.from another, 
who confessed to a debt of o^o hundred and. twenty 
pence, but denied the rest. In this case, the settled 
number -of jurors must be lessened ;.^ for though the 
oaths of forty-eight men are necessary to deny a pound, 
the half of that number will be suffieient, . bteikuse half 
the stfm is admitted, for there is no .issue, at law in a 
case of confession. In like manner, .every denial shall 
be' a complete anfifwer to the person who m^es his 
claim, under the entire payment of a verdict, and shall 
be modified according to the rank of - that which is 
claimed, whefther the oath bt^me person, or of many be 
required. • Where one peraon may be prosecuting a 
claim, and another denying it, the oath of one. person 
will be sufficieiit' iu' that denial, iipouKthe time of the 
controver tinfg oath^ to which it ^e\ate^; '^d the : fixed 
number of jurors shall confirm that denial, if a daim 
be- called^ a defence, by ' strengthening: it .to make its 
truth' manifest, as warrafity^isur^tyship,^ dit^t evidencea, 
covenantors, and such like; all these fare;to> be di^nii^d 
through the verdict of >{|;fixed. number iof^ jurors. This 
i^ done, because of'tbe digni ty. of a defence, .whiub |b 
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^ppoiotediiomanifest'the truth of a claittv, and riot be^ 
4^u8e of the magnitude of. the debt claimed in this 
case.' ' .i ■ ■ ' .'.••.*-•" 

The second answer 4s that of defence. There are 
three kinds of d^fe^ce; The 'first is^ that the answer be 
ID time to the demand; thatis, in otheir words, to keep 
time, so that he may be able to manifest the truth to 
the verdict of the country, except where it relates to 
the record of the court : — that he observed time in his 
defence, denial, or opposition to the claim, because 
the litigated matter 'was not- oppDsed before it was 
claimed; or that he did not discharge his denial in 
time of law ; or that he did not defend himself, before 
the answer was put in to the claim ; or that he did not 
reject, oppose, or enter into mutual recognizance in 
time, and such like things, as the law mentions in its 
customs ; for the law enacts, that it is necessary to keep 
time in all things. The second is a defence, such as for 
ever quashes the claim. This is to be understood, as 
if he opposed the claim by being able to prove, through 
one of the above conclusions, that there is false plead- 
ing, which accords entirely with the strength and ele- 
ment of the litigation; and proceed so far, as to show, 
that it has nothing of the manner of pleading in it, so 
that it may receive the determination of the neigh- 
bouring country ; or that it is a claim for a thing tried 
before ; or a claim without a possessor; or that it has 
suffered the time to pass away, and such like things, so 
that it is for ever quashed. The third is, a defence by 
linswer, so that nothing is lost from the claim. This is 
to be understood when the defendant opposes the plain- 
tiff by the testimony of false pleading, or sophistry ; 
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except a teTfielMi Ojccnrj or thal^he .ptitinJiteidikn 
jftftertbe year has expired ; or tbef e be a eonnter-idaini 
against the claim; or he demand moveable rights ia 
blank days; or that be demand landed ^ properly at a 
time when the conits are dosed. In these eases, per* 
ipission Qtast. be granted for a .netr trial. 

The law do;^ not close between a man and his claim 
to land* for a less space than three ages of ancestors on 
,4sach side, and then tranquilly. In the three i^s <^ 
ancestors, there are one bimdred and eighty years, al- 
4owii|g sixty yeacs. for each age, or life. 
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NOnCfiB OP HOWEL THE GOOI>- 

farhui ikmgt worthy of record, taken 'from th$ same ^ 
MSi or the preceding. 



Thbrb Are seren bishopricks in DyVed i %he 'first Is !8i; 
David'^; the arohbisbdprick of Cambtitflf'the seeond » 
LinoTsmaeti the third is Llan Degeman; the fourth is 
Llam UteyHt ; the fifth is Llan Teilaw ; the sixth is Uan 
1\ettlydafrg ; and the seventh is Llan Cenen. The abbol» 
ofT^ilaiirandTeulydawgy Ismaet and Degeman, ought 
to be ii^ meh well tersed in literature. The beriot of 
eaoh^^f tbem^ is twelve pounds; which must be paid to 
the lord of Dyved, by their successors. St. David^s 
most te free from all kinds of dues; and Llan Cenen, 
and lian Ui^syllt, are free from paying herlots, because 
these have no land. Whoever shall shed the blood of 
one of the abbots of thcfse hij^h and digiiified seats^ let 
him <pay seven pounds/ and a washerwoman from the 
family, beeauseof'the disgrace of the family, and for 
keeping a record concerning the revenge. 
' Wtien Howel the Good changed the comnton law of 
GambriE' from the form of Dyvnwal, he transcribed 
tbl*ee books ? the first he kept in his daily court, that he 
might' lime it present witk hiuii ; the second was placed 
atDinever, from the rank of South Wales; and the 
third was kept at Aberfraw, in consequence of the rank 
oft North Wales and Powys. Various privileges were 
pkmd in the diflfbrent bodkB. In North Wales and 
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Ponrys there was one judge of office^ a law for the head 
of the family, a law ...... and foreigners, short dis- 
closures of right, the proof of the plaintiff, a litigation 
of a mutually opposing power, and time granted to 
support it; but in the books of South Wales he did not 
iosert any of these subjects. He also annexed various 
privileges to different, to wns> commots, and previously 
mentioned hundreds. 

When Howel the Good, king of Cambria, new modi- 
fied all the laws of Cambria, he gave Viarions privileges 
to different persons in his kingdom; And in the first 
place, to every lord.ofth^ cburjch, as the archbishop of 
St. David^s, or a. bishop, or an abbot, he grantedtthc 
royal privilege, to decide disputes between their. lay* 
men, through the common law of Cambria. After that, 
he perniitted every chieftain of- a commot, or more, to 
)iold a privileged^, daily court, with privileged officers of 
any number he wished, as if he were^ there himself; and 
also the privilege of holding a digoifiied court to termi^ 
nate disputes in his district, with- respect to the free*" 
holder. He further granted to every freeholder, who 
was holding his owu appropriate land, the rank of his 
land, and authority over his villains, according to .the 
accordant covenant in South. Wales, and perpetual 
bondage in North Wales.. The king's vassala are en-** 
Rifled tQ their support according to the rank and law of 
the vassal town in which they reside ; and this accord-' 
ing^to the service >Qf the vassal town. And lastly, he 
granted. to every miein who had no rank of .offi<», oc 
rank of laud appertaining to him, the natural rank m 
which he was born. 

. Here is the book of Law, which Howel , the Gocid 
made.in.t^ White House, upon the river Tav in Pj^^d^. 
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In consequence of the citation of Uowel, there came to 
that place, six of the wisest laymen from every commot 
in Cambria, and one hundred and forty crosiers of arch*- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and priors. From these wise 
men of all Cambria, twelve of the wisest were selected 
to make the law, and one scholar, the most noted ifi all 
Cambria^ to write it dowd, and to see that nothing was 
done against the law of the church nor the law of the 
emperor. Here are the names of these laymen. 
Morgeneu the judge* 
Cyvnerth, his son« 
Gweiri the son of Cyviawn. 
Gronwy the son of Moriddig, 
Rhewydd the judge. . 
Gwiberi the aged from Iscenain. 
Gwrnerth Llwyd, his son* 
Meddwon the adopted son of Cerisg* 
Gwgawn of Dyved. 
Bledrws the son of Bleiddyd. 
Gwyn Vaer, being proprietor of Llan Davwin, 
was the owner of the house in 
which the taw was made. 
Blegewryd, arch^deacon of Llandav, was^ the 
scholar ; and he was a doctor in 
civil laws and in the laws of the 
church. 
After the law was made and entirely written, Howel 
the Good, and the princes of Cambria, and Lambert 
bishop of St. David% Mordav bishop of Bangor, Cebur 
bishop of St. Assaph, and Blegewryd arch-deacon of 
Llandav, all went together to Anestacius to Rome, to 
read the law and to ascertain that there was nothing in 
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nothing', m it contrary to the Divine Law^ it was pro» 
Boune^d honourable^ and. was called the lave of Howel 
the Good, from tbat, tune forwards. \ 

This journey was ipad^ in the year of our Lord J^sus 
Cbrilt^ attt& hundred and fourteen ;* and here are tho 
Bncs whiidi Blegewryd Tfrote meooiinemoratiop of tiui% 
ement. 

Expltett edilus legib : liber bene fenit ; 

Qu'e regi scripcit Blaugoridus et quoq.; ftiit 

Hweli turbe doctor' tunp legis In, urbe . 

Cornando tnnc.iudiee cotidiano 

Rex dabat at. p'ten) dexteram 

Nana sum'at artem.f . 
Howel the Good» the praise of all Canibriil> died in 
the year nine hundred and forty. eight, 

* There is some error here in the ^tt, lor C^radog the bwlorian asserts 
that he went to Romei the ftrst tiBoe, in the yeac 926 ; and •after returning 
and finishing the law, he went there again in 930.-- f^ide Myvyrian Arch^ 
vo/.u.p. 485; CkMfi^ Bhg. p, IBS. 

tThAtis:-^ 

This book hie finii^hed well^aikd being published, it explains the laws which 
Blegewryd wrote by order of the king. The writer wa» also a doctor hoth of' 
Howel's law And of the law divine. Bdhg theti eohstantly in p6wer,by com- 
inand> iSie krogaBi^gnedta him a skilfdl oSio&, for it is the greatest art. 
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BRITISH CODE OP EDUCATION. 



Such is the name I have given to the fbllowittg suljects, 
because they were studied by the British youth, and 
comprised all which they had to learn^ in order'to fit 
them for manly exertion^ innocent paistimcF, and the 
sweet delights of domesticity. The Britons themselves 
called them the twenty foUr feats^ and this was the name 
by which tb.ey were anciently known. 

The celebrated Dr. John Davles, author of the Latin.^ 
Welsh Grammar and Dictionary^ translated this code 
into Latin, and considered the subjects mentioned, as 
similar to the Gymnastic sports of the iSreeks. 

This translation is made from a copy printed in the 
Arch, of Wales^ vol. iil p. 126. The original MS. is in 
the Macclesfield coUectidn. Trans, 

Preface to the Code tf Ediccation. 
When the Cambrians, in former times, spoke the pure 
British language with elegance, were born in the country 
uncontaminated by foreigners, possessed kingly power, 
and had the sovereignty of kingdoms, they had various 
sports among themselves. These showed their three 
principal excellencies of manners; that is to say, 
vivacity, energy, and rationality. * The nomination 
being desirable, these twenty four qualifications had a 
rank conferred ^po^ them in the tiine of the emperor 
Arthur; and they were practised for a longtime, until 
the princes of Cambria lost possession of England. Since 
that period, as a tribe without pleasure, these excellent 
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qualifications have been but little observed^ and have 
been so nearly obliterated from the memory, that there 
is hardly a person in Cambria who knows their names, 
much less how to perform th^m ; and when they hear 
their names, they are still ignorant* of their number. 
These circumstances have induced me to write them in 
a book here, because I do not know a place so suitable 
faithfully to preserve the records of the ancient Britons, 
as in yourf possessioa ; and I have thought, through 
reading various things, that yon will preserve them, 
better in your memory, because you were bom in the 
country, May the Most High God bring these things 
)iome to your heart. Amen. 

^ Names of the twenty four excellencies. 

Feats of Strength. 

Wrestling, 

Runnings 

Jumping, 

jSwimming, 

Horsemanship, 

Archery, 

Fencing with sword and buckler. 

Fencing with the two handed sword. 

Fencing with the double pointed stick. 

Coursing with greyhounds. 

Fishing. 

Chasing birds, 

* Igndraut as my countrymen were at t|ie time the above was written, (an4 
they had most certainly lost much of their ancient simplicity of manners, 
rectitude of conduct and nobleness of mind, through the introduction of foreign 
customs, &c. &c.) stiQjrfme would hope that the winter's colouring is toe higfa| 
^nd that he is guilty of exaggeration. 

t This pre^ seems to l?e addressed to SQme person^ oow unknown. 
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Bardism. 
. Playing on the harf^. 

Reading Welsh. 

Singing an ode with an accompanyment 

Singing an ode with four parts and modulations. 

Emblazoning arms. 

Delineating pedigrees. 

Playing at chess. 

Playing at draughts^ 

Playing at dice. 

Tuning the harp. 
Division oftlie above excellencies. 
Of the above twenty four excellencies, ten are manly 
ones ; and six of these require strength of body : 

Feats of strength. 

Running. 

Jumping. 

Swimming. 

Wrestling. 

Horsemanship. 
The other four require strength of arms : 

Archery. 

Fencing with the two handed sword. 

Fencing with the sword and buckler. 

Fencing with the double pointed stick. 
There are ten youthful excellencies, and three of 
these are connected with the chase :-— 

Coursing with greyhounds. 

Chasing fish. 

Hunting birds. 
Seven of the youthful excellencies, are domestic ones: 

Bardism. 

Playing on the harp. 
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Reading Welsh, 

Singing an ode with an accompanyment. 

Singing an ode with four parts and with mo- 
dulations. 

Emblazoning arms. 

Delineating pedigrees. 
Four of these excellencies are trivial ones :-^ 

Playing at chess. 

Playing at draughts. 

Playing at dice. 

Tuning the harp. 
Of the twenty four excellencies, there are four of them 
superior to the rest, and are called fatherly exercises. 
The reason why they are called superior and denomi* 
nated fatherly exercises is, because there is no necessity 
of any instruction to do one of them,' except such as a 
person.may perform by the four elements that are in 
man. These are : — 

Running. 

Leaping. 

Wrestling. 

Swimming* 
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THE 

HUNTING* LAWS OF CAMBRIA. 



Of the tijiie venatiani^ three are common huatgiarstftp^ 
a swarm of bees, and salmiio. There are three barlnHfp 
hnnts: a bear^ a squirrel, and a j^heasant^. . And there 
are three cfaimoroas hunts: a fox, a hiire> and a roe-** 
buck. 

The stag is said i<k be mie of three eonimon bnnt^: 
I^rst, because he is the most gallant and noble animal 
that is chased with hounds and greyhounds^ Secondly^ 
because every person that comes up after he is kilieiL 
and before the skin is stripped off^ is entitled to a shai4 
of him ; hence if a person upon his journey coikie up' a% 
that time, he is entitled, by law, to a share as great as 
the person that killed him. 

A swarm of bees is a commoa hunt, because who- 
erer shall find one, whether upon his own land, or the 
land of another, must share it with any person that 
may come up to him before be gives a pledge with it ; 
that is, to place a mark by it to show that he found it 
first. But if he neglect to do so, every person that 
comes up shall obtain a share of it, except four pence 
which goes to the owner of the soil. 

* There are frequent allusions to game and the regulations of the chase, in 
the preceding laws ; but some old sportsman collected them togethA*, with 
tome things not mentioned in the preceding part, of ihd TOlume. It']sll0|it4 
tbey will pleise. those geiitieiiien who are partial W the chtisis. ' * 
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Salmon is called a common hunt, because when they 
are taken in a net, or with a fish spear, or in any other 
manner, if any person whatever come up before they 
are divided, be is entitled to an equal share of them, 
with the person who caught them, if it be in common 
water* 

The bear is a barking hunt, because her flesh is the 
best of the chase, and because the pursuit of her will be 
but short, as she can only go slowly ; therefore; there isr 
nothing to do but to bait, bark, and kill her. 
' By the term squirrel is to be understood every animal 
that climbs a tree in its own defence. Therefore the 
huntsman ought not say, marten, wild-cat, squirrel, or 
fitcbet, but to call them the grey climber, the black 
climber, the red climber. And because a climber is 
not able to run far, but ascends a tree, it is hunted by 
baiting and barking. 

A pheasant is called a barking hunt, because when' 
the pointers come upon it, and chase it, it takes to a 
tree, where it is hunted by baiting. > 

A fox is a clamorous hunt,.because however much the 
dogs pursue it in full cry, and it be chased with blow- 
ing of horns, it will continue its course until it be 
weary. 

' The hare is a clamorous hunt, because it will con- 
tinue in its circle, whatever may be the pursuit. 

The roe buck is called a clamorous hunt for the very 
same reason. 

The best flesh of the chase, is that of the stag, the 
hare, the wild boar, and the bear. 

If greyhounds be loosed after a stag, or any other 
animal, and the dogs pursue it over a hill, and out of 
sight, and kill it, the owner of the foremost dog, when 
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^c in Tiev^, shall have the skid. Bat the owner oif A 
greyhound bitch shall not have the skin for his advantage^ 
unless his bitch be in young by the dog to which it is 
awarded; in this case, the owner of the bitch dhall 
have it. 

Respecting a hare, whatever may kill her, the owner 
of the dog, or other thing, that started her from her 
form, is entitled to her, if he were seeking her to have 
a chase. 

No person must loose either a greyhound dog, or 
bitch after an animal that is chased by hounds, unless 
he also have hounds in the chase ; and if he should do 
so, the person who follows the hounds can hamstring 
his dog, if he loose him. 

No person must shoot an animal, which is considered 
game, whilst it is reposing in its resting place, under 
pain of forfeiting his bow and arrows to the lord of the 
soil ; but he may shoot, and kill it if he can, when it is 
chased, though he must take care not to shoot among 
the dogs« 

If a person go to hunt, and chase an animal, and idle 
dogs come up with the game and kill it, he that owns 
the dogs which started it, shi^U have it, unless the idle 
dogs belong to the king. 

The animal which is hunted, belongs, by right, to the 
first huntsman, until he turn his face towards his own 
house, with his back upon the chase. If he leave his 
dogs chasing, he can claim nothing though idle dogs 
may kill it, for the owner of the idle dogs is entitled 
to it. 

These nine venations ought to be known by every 
person who carries a hunting horn ; and if any one be 
not able to give proper answers respecting them, he 

3A 
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forieits bis horn. Further, if a person go to hunt with 
bis leashes about bim, he forfeits them, unless he can 
give correct answers respecting the nine venations; but. 
if he understand them properly, his leashes shall re- 
main secure on his arm. 

Such were the hunting laws in ancient times. 
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APPENDIX. 



It was originally my intention to close this volume witk 
the statute of Rhuddlan — the application, of the Welsb 
in the reign of Henry VIII. for a perfect union with 
England — and the answer of that monarch ; hut as these 
documents are in the libraries of most literary charac- 
ters, I have altered my plan* 

I further thought of prefixing to this volume an out* 
line of ancient British history, from the earliest period 
of the Britons as a people, down to the period, when a 
Norman Banditti, commanded by a bastard, landed in 
England and conquered the Saxons. My plan was to 
point out the country which they first inhabited as a 
nation-*-the causes of their leaving it — their roiit« 
through the continent of Europe — ^the period of their 
landing in Britain — their leaders — and the principal 
tribes into which they were divided, with such other 
notices as seemed to be of importance. 

In prosecuting this plan the Historical Triads of 
Britain would have been my principal authorities ; but 
as the limits of this work would not permit of an extend- 
ed and full account, I have desisted from my intention, 
thinking that a translation of these curious and ancient 
triads would be more acceptable to my readers than a 
mere epitome upon a subject of so much importance. 
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These triads were not all composed by one man, or 
set of men, in one age. They were formed at various 
times to record important facts as they arose in the 
history of the Britops, and they occasionally refer to 
circumstances and events beyond the reach of history* 
Unfortunately, they are deficient in dates ; and conse- 
quently, their value is considerably lessened by that 
omission. There are, occasionally, interpolations in 
the text, but these interpolations are allowed by good 
judges to be as old as the.fwelfth century of the christian 
sera; therefore, I have left tbem in th^ text, Those 
which J have detected, I have included in brackets, that 
the reader may distinguish between what is spurious 
and what is genuine. 

At the end of the triads is the following note ;-p-^'These 
triads were transcribed from the MS. of Caradog of 
Nant Garvan, and from the MS. of Jeuan Brechva, by 
me Thomas Jones of Tregaron.T-^1601.'* From a note, 
in page 57 of the Archaiology of Wales, volupae the 
third, we are informed that the MS. so transcribed, was 
in the possession of the Rev. T. Walters, of Llandocha, 
Glamorganshire, in the year 1801. Indeed there are 
various copies of these triads in the Principality, differ^ 
ing from each other in age, orthography, and some 
other things. — TranSf 
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TRIADS 

OP THE ISLE OF BRITAIN, 

Which are triads of memorial^ record and knowledge^ 
respecting renowned men and things that were in the 
Isle of Britain^ and respecting the circumstances and 
misfortunes which happened to the nation of the Cam^ 
briansfor many ages. 



1. There were three names given to the Isle of Britain 
from the first : before it was inhabited, it was called the 
Sea-girt Green Space; after it was inhabited, it was 
called the Honey Island ; and after the people were 
formed into a common-wealth, by Prydain the son of 
Aedd the Great, it was denominated the Isle of Britain.* 
And no one has any right to it but the tribe of the Cam- 
brians, for they lirst took possession ; and before that 
time there were no persons living in it, but it was full 
of bears, wolves, crocodiles, and bissons. 

2. There were three primary divisions of the Isle of 
Britain : Cambria, Lloegria,t and Alban, and the rank 
of sovereignty belongs to each of the three. And under 
a monarchy and voice of the country they are governed, 

* In the origtnal Ynif8 Prydain, the Isle of Prydain, which overturns the 
idle dreams of English antiquarians, and proves that the term Britain is 
derived frojn the name of that celebrated patriot and legislator. Indeed the 
Welsh call Britain the Isle of Prydain to this day. 

t Lloegria, or Lloegyr, is the Welsh name for England, and the High- 
lands of Scot}a^d, they call Albaj^, 
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accordiog tq the regulation of Prydain, the sonof Aedd 
the Great ; and to the nation of the Cambrians belongs 
the right of establishing the monarchy by the voice of 
the country and the people, according to rank and 
primeval right. And under the protection of such re- 
gulation, royalty ought to exist in every country in the 
Isle of Britain, and every royalty ought to be under the 
protection of the voice of the country. Therefore it is 
said as a proverb : — " A country is more powerful than 
a lord." 

3. There are three pillars of the social state in the 
Isle of Britain : the voice of the country, royalty, and 
judicature, according to the regulation of Prydain the 
son of Aedd the Great. 

4. There are three pillars of the nation of the Isle of 
Britain. The first was Hu the Mighty, who brought 
the nation of the Cambrians first to the Isle of Britain ; 
and they came from the Summer Country, which is 
called Defrobani ; [that is, where Constantinople now 
stands,] and they came over the Hazy^ Sea to the Isle 
of Britain, and to Armorica,t where they settled. The 
second was Prydain the son of Aedd the Great, who 
first organised a social state and sovereignty in Britain ; 
for before that time there was no justice but what was 
done by favour, nor any law, except that of superior 
force. The third was Dyvnwal Moelmud, for he first 
made arrangements respecting the laws, maxims, cus- 
toms and privileges of the country and tribe. Aqd on 
account of these reasons, they were called the three 
pillars of the nation of the Cambrians. 

5. There were three social tribes of the Isle of Britain. 
The first was the tribe of the Canibrians, who came to 

• The German Ocean. f Bretagne in France. 
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the Isle of BrilaiD with Hu the Mighty, because be 
would aot ^ssess a country and lauds by fighting and 
pursuit, but by justice and tranquility. The second was 
the tribe of the Lloegrians^ who came from Gascony ; 
and they were descended from the primitive tribe of the 
Cambrians. The third were the Brythonf, who came 
from Armorica, and who were descended from the pri- 
mitive tribe of the Cambrians. These were called the 
three peaceful tribes, because they came by mutual con- 
sent and tranquility ; and these tribes were descended 
from the primitive tribe of the Cambrians, and they had 
all three the same language and speech. 

6. There were three refuge-seeking tribes that came 
to the Isle of Britain; and they came under the peace 
and permission of the tribe of the Cambrians, without 
arms and withqut opposition. The first was the tribe of 
Caledonians in the north. The second was the Irish 
tribe, who ^well in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
third wert the people of Galedin,:^ who came in naked 
vessels to the Isle of Wight, when their country was 
drowned, and where they had land granted them by the 
tribe of the Cambrians. They had no privilege of 
claim in. the Isle of Britain, but they had land and pro- 
tection assigned to them under certain limitations; and 
it was stipulated that they should not possess the rank 
of native Cambrians until the ninth of their lineal 
descendants. 

• The ancient name of the Loii-e was Liger. Did the Lloegrwys give their 
name to that river, or did they take their name from the river ? 

t A term implying persons of warlike habits. 

I Supposed to be Holland ; and indeed Holland presents every appear- 
ance of having been orerflown by the ocean. 
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7* There were three iDvadiog tribes that came to^th^ 
Isle of Britain and who never departed from it. The 
first were the Coramans* that came from the country of 
Pwyl.f The second were Irish Picts who came to 
Alban by the North Sea. And the third were the 
Saxons^ The Coranians are settled about the river 
Humber, and the shore of the German ocean ^ and the 
Irish Picts are in Alban about the shore of the sea of 
Denmark. The Coranians and Saxons^ united, and, by' 
violence and conquest, brought the Lloegrians into con-*' 
federacy with them ; and subsequently took the crown 
of the monarchy from the tribe of the Cambrians. And 
there remained none of the Lloegrians that did not be- 
come Saxons, except those that are found in Cornwall, 
and in the commot of Carnoban in Deira and Bemicia. 
In this manner the primitive tribe of the Cambrians^ 
who preserved both their country and their language^ 
lost the sovereignty of the Isle of Britain on account of 
the treachery of the Refuge-seeking tribes, and the 
pillage of the three invading tribes. 

8. There were three invading tribes that came to the 
Isle of Britain, and who subsequently left it. The first 
were the Scandinavians, who came here after Urb, with 
the Mighty Host, had taken away from the Island, the 
flower of the tribe of the Cambrians. He took away 
with him 63000 effective men, and steeds for war. And 
at the end of the third age, the Cambrians drove the 
Scandinavians over the sea into Germany. The second 
were the troops of Ganval the Irishman, that came into 
North Wales and settled there for twenty nine years, 
until they were driven into the sea by Caswallon]: the 

* Probably the Coriiani. f Suppdmd to be Poland.- 

t The CMsivellauDitt of the Romans. 
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soil ef Bell tod grandson of Myriogan. Th& third ^er«; 
the Cfiesariaos who continued by violence in this Island 
more than, four hundred years, when th^y returned to 
Italy to oppose the fierce contention of the blad^ inva- 
sion ; afid they did not return^again to the Isle of Britain^ 
And because the Cambrians marched with them, none 
w^re left in the Isfand but women, and little childifen 
under nine years* of age. . r 

9u There were three treadhefotts in vasions of the ,Isl0: 
of Britain : the first were the red.lrishmen from Ireland^ 
who came to Alban; the second were the Scandina^ 
vians > and thef third were the Saxons. These last came 
to this Island in . peace and by the permission of the 
tribe of the. Cambrians, and in the protection of God 
and bis truth, as well as in the protection of the country; 
and the tribe; and by treachery and mischief they op^ 
posed the tribe of the Cambrians, and were able to wrest 
from them the sovereign power of the Isle of Britain^ 
and they mutually confederated themselyes in Lloegria 
and Alban, where they still reside. This happened in> 
the age of Vortigem. 

IO4 There were three disappearances by loss in the 
Irie of Britain. The first were Gavran^ and his men, who 
went in search of the Green Islands of the floods, and 
were neyer heard of after^ The second were Mer^dia 

• Gavian flourished in the latter part of the . fifth c^tory. Th6 Ishiticb 
alluded to are supposed to be the Cape Verd Islands* With reference to 
this expedition, Mts. Hemans df St. Asaph has written a sweet tong, beghi-^ 
mngwith:-^ 

" Where are they, those Green Faiiy Island?, reposing 
In sun light and beauty on ocean^s calm breast V* &c. * ^ 

Parry's ffeUh Mflodiesf vol* il< 

3B 
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the batd of EinryS)* and bis nine attendunt bards, wtra 
went to^aea in a house of glass, and the place where 
they went to is unknown. The third was Madog the 
aon of Owain king of North Wales, who went to sea 
with three hundred pei^ns in ten ships, bnt the place 
to which they went is unknown. 

It. There were three oppressions that came upon the 
Isle of Britain, but which were brought to a termination z^ 
Hvsij the oppression of the horse of Maiaen,t wbibh is 
called the oppresrion of the first of May; second, the 
oppression of the dragon of Britain ; and the oppression 
of the half-apparent man. That is, the first was from 
beyond sea; the i^cobd .was from the madness of the 
eoiintry and nation under the pressure of the violence 
and lawlessness of princes; but Dyvnwal Moelmud 
destroyed it, by forming just regulations between society 
lind society, prince* and neighbouring prince, and coun- 
try, atfd neigh'bburing cotiutry; and the third was in the 
tiine of fielithe son of Manogan, which was a treacher- 
ous- conspiracy, biit he extinguished it. 

12.' There were three frightful plagues in the Isle of 
Britain, f^rst, the plague that arose from the corpses 
of the Irishmen^ who were slaughtered in Manuba, 
ifter they had oppressed North Wales for the space of 
twepty nine years. Second, the Infection of the yellow 
plague of Rhoss, on account of the corpses which were 
slain there, and if any one went within reach of the 
effluvia he died immediately. The third was the sick- 
ness of the Bloody Sweat, on account of the corn 

• AmbroBius^ Uie.sirccessar of VoFtigerO) a^ the 84th soFfereisnof Britain* 
t This 18 an allusion to aomething no\r unknown f though it was probably 
an invasion by some foreign power. 

I See the 8th« Triad. 
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baviDgbeeki d^'stroyed by ;wet wjc^alber in the 4iroe of 
ftbe NoriQau iavasioa by William the Bastard. 

13* Tbepe w^re three awful eyeols in the Isle oiF 
Britain. The. first was the bnrsting^ of th^ iiakeof 
Floods, and the rnshing of an inundation over ail the 
lahds,. until all persons wer« destroyed, except Dwy van 
and Dwyvach who escaped in an open vessel > and from 
them the Isle of Britain was re-peopled.* The second 
was the trembling of the fieryf torrent, until the eartji 
wf^ rent to. the abyss, and the greatest part of all life 
was destroyed^ The third was the Hot Summer, when 
tbe trees and plants took fire ' by the burning heat of 
the sun, and many people ^tid aninials, variow^ kind^ 
of birds, vermin, tree$ and plants, were entirely iost.j; 

14. There were three conbined expeditions that went 
firooi the Ide4>f Britain. The first was that which went 
with Ur, the son of Brio, the Bellipotentof Scandinavia^ 
and he eame to this Island in the time of Gadial the son 
of Erin, to solicit aid, under a <;ondition that he should 
not obtain from every principal fortress, a greater num* 
ber than be shonid bring into§ it. To the first fortress 
he only came himself with his servant Mathata Vawr, 
and from there be obtained two, from the second four, 
from the third eight, from the next sixteen, and thus in 
like proportion from every oth^r fortress, until that iu 
the last, the number could not he procured throughout 
the whole Island. And he took with him •OSOOO, and 
he could not obtain a greater number of effective men 
in all the Island ; and none but children and old men 

* Tbis has an evident allusion to the deluge, though mixed with inaccuracy. 
t Probahly some volcanic eruption. % Vide Hesiod's Theogonia. 

1 7he Britons were evidently outwitted in this inatter« 
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urere left behind. And Ur the son of Eria the Beffipo; 
jfcent was the most complete leyier that ever existed* 
It was through inadvertency that the tribe of the Cam- 
brians gave him this permission under an irrevocable 
stipulation ; and in consequence of this, the Coranians 
found an opportunity to make ah easy invasion of thin 
island. Of the men who went, none ever returned, now 
any of their progeny, nor descendants. They went on a 
warlike expedition as far as the sea of Greece, and re^ 
maining there, in the land of Galas* and A vena unto 
this day, they have become Greeks. 

The second combined expedition was conducted by 
Caswallawn the son of Beli, and grandson of Maoogan, 
and Gwenwynwyn and Gwanar the sH^ns of Lliaws, the 
son of Nwyvre and Arianrod the daughter of Belitheir 
mother. Their origin was from the border declivity of 
Galedin and Siluria, and from the combined tribes of 
the Boulognese; and their numbers were threescore 
and one thousand. They marched, with th^ir uncle 
Caswallawn, after the Caesarians, unto the land of the 
Gauls of'Armorica, who were descended from the pri- 
mitive stock of the Cambrians. And none of tbepi, nor 
of their progeny, returned to tMs island, for they settled 
in Gascony among the Caesarians, where they are at 
present ; and it was in revengef of this expeditjon that 
the Caesarians came first into this island. 

The third combined expedition;]: was marched but of 
this Island by Elen Bellipotent and Cynan her brother;^ 

* Supposed to mean Galatia, or Gallo-grsecia. 

t This partly agrees with Caesar's testimony ; vide Beli. Gal L.4. c. 8Q« 

J This expedition took place ^bout the end of the fourth century* 
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lord of Meiriadog,* to Armorica^ irbere they ol^ained 
lands, power and sovereignty by the emperor Maximus 
for supporting him against the Romans. These men were 
from the land of Meiriadog, Siluria, and from the land 
of Gwyi^f and Gorwennydd ; and none of them returned 
again, but settled there and in Ys(re Gyvae]wg,| where 
they formed a common-wealth. On account of this 
armed expedition, the tribe of the Catnbrians became so 
deficient in armed men, that the Irish Picts invaded 
them J and, therefore, Vortigern was forced to invito 
the ISaxoos to expel that invasion. And the Saxons ob-> 
serving the weakness of the Cambrians, treacherously 
turned their 4irtns against them, and by combining with 
the Irish Picts and other traitors, they took possession 
of the lands of the Cambrians, and also their privileges 
and their crown. These three combined expeditions 
are called the three Mighty Presun^ptions of the tribe 
of <tbe Cambrians, and also the three Silver Armies, 
because they .took away from the Island all the gold and 
ttlver they could obtain by deceit, artifice and iojusttce, 
. besides, what^they acquired by right and consent. They; 
are also called the three Uawise Armaments, because 
they .weakttped the Island so much, that an opportunity 
was given for.thc three. Mighty lavasions ; namely, the 
CoFaaians^ the .Caeaariaus, and the Saxons. 
• 15. There were.thrfee nrighty invasions of the Isle of 
Britain' that united in one,. and by this meaiis the inva^ 
ders U>qik frpm the Cambrians their rank, their crowa 
^nd their Jands. The first was that of the Coranians 

* Meiriadog was an anjpien^ north-east divisioxi of Fowys. 

f Gower and the adjacent parts of Glamorgan, 

I Supposed to he some part of Nocmwdy. 
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who united vith the Cmairiaii^ 'until th«y b^eMrili 4Qel 
The second of the three^ were the CeeaariftUSi Ai^d thtf 
third were the Saxons, who united with the two otbei*$ 
ftgainst the Cambrians. And God permitted this for the 
purpose of chastising the Cambrians for their threa 
Mighty Presumptions, because they were carried into 
effect by injustice. 

IG. There were three primary Izribes of the Cnmbruinsi 
the Gwentians, or the. Silurians; the Ordoviees, in-* 
eluding both the North Wiiiians and Powysians; a^d 
the tribe of Pendaran* of Dy ved, ibduding the peopte 
of Pembrokeshire,. Gower^ and Cardiganshire. To 
each of these belongs a classical dialect of the Welsh 
language. 

17* There were three monarchs by the verdict of the 
Isle of Britain : the first was Cas^allawnf the isoil of 
Lludd, son of Beli, son of Mynogan; the second was 
Caradog4 son of Bran, son of Llyr Lledialth ; and the 
third was Owain the son of Maximus. That/is, sove»* 
reignty was conferred upon them by the rerdict of the 
Govntry and the nation, when they were not elders. 

18. There were three holy families in the Isle of 
Britain. First, the family of Bran the blessed, the sod 
of Llyr Llediaith ;§ for Bran was the first who brought 
the faith of Christ to this island from Rome, where he 
was in prison through the treachery of Boadice% the 
daughter of Mandubratius the son of Lludd. The se* 
cond was the family of Cynedda Wledig, who first gave 

* Pendaran was a title of the prince of Dyred. 

t Vide Bell. Gall. L. 5. c. q. { The Caractacus of the Rmnans. 

§ Llediaith means half formed speech. Probably Llyr had some impediment 
in the vocal powers. 
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Brilaih. The third was Brycfaan of Brecknockshire, 
ivho educated his children and grand-children in learn*- 
ing and generosity, that they might be able to show the 
fhitb in Christ to the Cambrians, where they were with* 
out laith. 

19. There were three benignant guests of the Isle of 
Britain ? St. David, Padairii, and Tcilaw.* They were 
so csllled because they went as guests into the houses of 
the nobles, the yeomen, the native and the bondman, 
without accepting either gift or reward, food or drink ; 
but they taught the faith in Christ to every one without 
pay, or thanks, and to the poor and the destitute, they 
gave of their gold and their silver, their clothes, and 
their provisions. 

20. There were three V^acherous meetings ito the 
Isle of Britain; First the meeting of Mandubratius the 
son of Uudd, and the traitors with him, who gave a 
place for • the landing of the Romans on the narrow 
Green Point, and not more; and the consequence of 
which was^ the gaining of the Island by the Romans. The 
second was the meeting of the Cambrian nobles and the 
Sfaxott Claimants upon Salisbury plain, where the plot' 
of thie Long Knives took place through the treachery of 
Vortigern ; for by his counsel, in league with the Saxons, 
nearly all the Cambrian nobility were slain. Third, the 
meeting of Medrawdf and Iddawg Corn Prydain with 
their men in Nanhwynain, where they entered into con- 
spiracy against Arthur, and by this means strengthened 
the Saxon cause in the Isle of Britain. 

• For an account of these men, vid, Cambro Biog, pp. 85, 277, 324- 

t Kiog Arthur's nephew, who basely aeduced his uncle's wife, and raised^) 
bis umsag^j^t Jiim. This prodaoed the dreadful huX^t of Camlan, 
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21. The tlK*ee arraat trattors of the Id^.ofiBriftMK/ 
First Mandobratius, son of Llud, 60^ of BeH tb^^greal^ 
vbo invited Julius CaBsar and the Roqiaos into.. Ibia 
Idandy and caused the iavasion of the Roman^^ 
That is^ be and his men gave themselves as guidea to th^ 
Romans, and received a treasure of gold and silver fron^ 
them every year. In consequence pf this, the men of 
this Island were compelled to pay three thousand pieces 
of silver every yefir as a tribute to the Romans until 
the time ofOwaiip the.Sion of Maximus, urho refused to 
pay the tribute. And u^der pretence of being content,- 
tbe Romans dv^w frop tb^ Isle of Britain the most 
eflEective. nyen^ who were capable of becoming soldiers^ 
9nd Inarched them to Aravia*^ and other far countriesy. 
from whence they never returned. And the Romana. 
who where in Britain wei)t into Italy, and left only 
women and little children behind them ; and, therefore 
the Brit^as were so weakened, that they were not atila 
to oppose invasion and conqiiest for want of mien aqd 
strength. The seepnd ,was . Vortigern, who miirde^^.d^ 
Coqstantine the Blessed, seized the crown of the Island 
by violence aiid lawlessness, first invited the Saxons :to. 
the I^a9d as his defenders^, n^arr^ed AUs Ronwenf tha 
daughter of H^gist, and gave the erown of Britain to 
the son he had by her, whose name was Gotta; and on 
this account, the kings of London are called ^hildren:( 
of Ali$. Thus, on accpui^t of Vortigern, the Cambrians 
lost their lands, their rank and their crown in Lloegria.^* 
The third was Medrawd the son of Llew, the son of 

• Query, Arabia f f '^^ Rowenaof the English. 

X Csed in a reproachful gense, intiinating that they are the children of tlir 
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Oynv^refi:^ for wiKti Arihttr left the gorernmetlt of thd 
Isle of BHtaid ia his casfcodf , whikt he marched agaiast 
the Roaian emperor^ Medrmwd took the croTrn from 
Artfamrhy asiirpation «id seduetibn ; and in order to 
•keep il^, he confederated vritb the Saxons ; and, on this 
account, the Cambrians lost the crown of Lloegriaand 
the so^krUgfiitf of the Isle tif B fltiia. 
'■i 22. The three secret treasons of the' Isle of * Bdtaiti* 
S%r£(t,' the betraying: of Caradog son of 'Brab':bljr Boadi^ 
eea^* daughter of Mandubratiusi th^ soa,of Llodd^.itiid 
dalii^ering himap a captive to the Romans^^ .Seeond^ 
the betraying of Arthur by Iddawg CoAi<Rryiain« who 
ditulged his designs.: And third, the betraying of Aridae 
Llywelyn, son of Grufudd, by Madog* Min. Qy ^tbaaa. 
three ^treacheries the'Cambrianis 'were coaiplel^lyi sub- 
daed I aiid nothing but treaehdry^ould hare osrei«oaie 
thaai. .'. ••■ t. 'J - ' ,•.• ; ^■ • •. • :^ •:.• i • . . j 
: 3S; ThathredheroiesoveiieigasQf the Isle of Britain s 
Cubdbelinus, Caradog Ih^ son of Bran, and: Arthur) 
betsansa they conquered their enemies, and eould not be 
overcome but by treachery, aad ploitlug^ 

24 Inip three primary baUiri prinoes of thd Isle of 
Britain : :CaBirallawn the soa of Beli, Gwelrydid the sdtt 
of Cbaobeliofis; and Cartdog^ ten of Bran^ son of Llyr 
Iilediaith« ' 

25. The three accomplished pf inee& of tibe Isle of 
Britain: Rhnn' the ton of Maelgwo, Owaiili son of 
Urien, aUdBbuvonf the Fab: son of Dewf ath Wledig, 

. , • • • • • r. 

•.TUs^rascid was bUihop of ^n|^r id the beginning of the eleventh oen« 
^ry. He alno caused the death of Lf ywelyn the father of Grufiydd. 

t ** HeUfftf^ killed in battle, and his weight in gold wafi ^yen for the body«*H 
A white wave bright foaming sprays over a grave, 
Thf tuiBQjhif of l&uvnitlie Mr, thidfof pifnm^ 

3C 
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BritiOa L Gvrgatv «^i of' Cfipriar>milkt NottK; Caibi- 
▼ael. son vf'€;ote<iiuin MMPtbiWahrpi^BA HgmidBII %lie 
(IbHioa^ ofiSUBlQiddoD^iivGiuHHMrgiyBi, ^atriisUir'siif^ 
•Mtereigtilrp ff aatgrftbteiUUeiw •oBf»teiA«f thfeutlieroife 

27. The three bwdhiaifaiDiliU ofitheU«:atfnBritairit 
ttJ»iMi]il]» or^CadtrkUavmHinth HiG IflORftiHaMi^Sk^^ 

BsiyM'ot.IAeymj^ Tbey^:: iicaHil»^iidBared/ib«d»nsife tliajr 
^fm3i6t sab^otlfo'elihet IreM/i orsoiwireigb^aii Hite^ 

•dbhflsiltoi|MO|d7tlifiKe,tTiiibei)af. t]le:^6alilllr^ faodullii 

t<:a8yiVhh|(«b9ee'ig«ldeBi.UiiidM»itee89bfifflike^t[ri6ntf 
fitfUvitt (oIUmfbUbiufiii4thdibviJBl»AQpiHaDi^ tiUbtti]^ Ifeii 
Bon of Maelgwn ; and Cadwaladyr the Blessed. ,XUii 
it^iUkfif. hre^ei piirAntt04<stov«cftn>9oldni(teftdr afetout 
tfaei»i«iun6/!i|bQi0sMcb mid Mir-kiat^JBivAitmUilkitA 
waft)grafal)td ilfae (pyivikge'ibf ! rbyalfevphDrjerolff emmfff 
and dominion imtted^efiefiBintfliflUii) -y. lii\i oiiron ;7o 
1 ' 29rt iTbdnKpee ibfl<ttr-hb%UtS':iif rthMi samcteigH'oi She 
Ute '«fi Mtaifi 4 •€i»aa)^> wMi^ibtf teHBrnjn) arm^VJil^ 
tliei IktlU^t^neif land i Maei^)'tk6ti^o«uo^M(Ma0dp Irf 
Arllechwedd. And with reference to these, Artfilnsiioifal 
|y•seAih«'lbRo1^^llfc(eljJew^-^:; . or^-t oilT .g2 

>:.-0'»iBfatfl4liC'JI1knv atid*i45ls'^tftfe'0KltlpUfebnfi .fr> w:/ 
And Caradog the pillar of the Cambrians. 

•r. •! ■! 'i! k '..■ -..:. '•■ : •: . I./- •; r ; J M <; r ' .0- - f*(T » 

:••;.;..-.■• •■ . 'I • i :'.•,{ f,i •...-< v Ls -11 ."-at 
* These three princes lived in the sijcth century, an age of heroes and of 
^oete among ifli^^Hrftdiis.' '' ' '"'■' • ^ ^ ^ • ' ' • ">n»'t 
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and what they wished of power; and their i;«k^il^|^y>iir^ 

aoA^i«ibU;ii^»wteWvfi:fl«uphy.t^|€y.4;Mfl»B^^ : iA-., : vl 
J n304 aibe .l,h»ef^igfli|^4ufii,jiinnq^.6.f[|{; thfi |I^:^^ 

dav the Generous, sonofServan; and Nud]d(the jQefi^e^ 
>attflj<iiO0i»|f fiei^lttj.;. . TA^tRifHW*;t|e^*>^,dj§pflf iU,TO w!^re 
wmAw tjwili rtiey>rfyidiiw4' fatt tp^gra^ppy ithiqg wh^tevj^r 

to Miyjp|r§w;i^? f»Mcta?riU:pf^the^^^ th^y \^dMM 
^^^vAh^^t^a^ts^fiB^t^ fr;^^s|^ij.f(«^e^,;^elatiyes or 

Arfttlitfv#(¥»w y»j filriWtlyjQft^rtet^lif,) an^^p^un, th^ 
aK9 ORBell? rfWbfno»heyj.a^^rvl^d4i9; was,; no one^paul^ 
•toF^:hQlM>i«Q<er^a4ls? Wr^^thpyjbelVX^^J ?nd ineTery 
sriir a|idfb«ittlt),4b(^y>A4^^ y^<'J^oi^<>¥^9 where, there vraf 
imtJher tijeifl^iii^rjr; not; a^jfeufil^, lJ3^e^i^ ^rpse thepro- 
r«r|>:T-^*^*T:te^^i1ifei?e..tbri?p herojes who obtained wei;i 
Aibere«6r ftbey ;»4ffihed ;,Aithjur,.'W^irga«>(. the firc^t^jr 
CoiiirtfiQtt8,>.andjRbttn tbi^iMP.MifBeU^iand tber^/n^ere 
liiree aitmids: wfalo t<9b:t^ci4 fioldi/jjis .^^j^^e^revcir ihey 
inatched ; ftlie »illdi^& fof ; Vfiiu^i. .Uj\€r^c4€l^<,T,s qf }^qff 
j^a^the Gneatly :Co4rieQUs,>a&4 tb^ %KQPP9i «^.]EU^u.q»<t4^ 

«Oa ofiBeli. .... >•? .. .; i v, *- •;•!•..: m. J -.^ ■/iv.;/, 

^2. The three resolute* wnd^d Ovj^tps of the. Islp. ojf 
UrittaRi: Greidiawl :ih& re^jJute minded Oyjate^^/a^A^ 
1*6 mujoC Adran, and TrystajO^f the son of TaUnV-bp 

• i adopt the varibug reading of another copy which is gtewvryd* 'Oaidt^ad 
fTryston U tbe Sir Tristwa of Romance, written by Thomas of ErcUduoif 
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lor they had the privilefe of goittg wheraw Aey^JiMi* 
ed Id ihe Isle of Britain withottt oppo8itfoB> mieag ibej^ 
went anlaif fully, 

' 33, The three obstmctoni of slaughter of the Isle of 
Britain : Grudnevr^ Henben^ and Eidnew .« Their |^o* 
eiple wasi not to retreat from battle and eonflict bot 
upon their biers^ after they were unable to move ^t^e^ 
hand or foot* 

34. The three conventional nonareha of the Isle of 
Brttaui: firsi^ Prydiun, son of Aedd the Gr«at/whea 
there was established a discrinilnating sover«lgiity^V!»p 
the Isle of Britain, and its adjacent island i Mcond, 
Caradog, the sop of Bran^ when he was elected Ctoae* 
ralissimo of all the Island of Britain to oppose^ thf »• 
cursions of the Romans^ and Owain» thesim of Ambro- 
siuS) when the Cambrians resumed t^e S<»v^eigi|iy frmn 
the Roman emperor^ according to the rights of the 
nation. These were called thef three conYentional sove* 
reigns, because they were raised to this dignity l^y the 
i;otivention of the country and the border^ 'Coniitry, 
within all the limits of the nation of the Cambrian^ by 
loldiiig a convention in every district, oprnmot, ijind 
litindred in the Isle of Britain and its adjaeent islands. 

35. The three blessed princes of the Isle of Biitain. 
Virst, Brau the Blessed, son of Llyr Llediaithi who£rst 
1[>n>ught the faith of Christ to the^^ambrians from Betne, 
where lie had been seven years as a hostage for his son 
<3aradog,^'Whom the Romans put in prison, after being 
letrayed through the entirement, deceit and plotting of 
%oadtrea. Second, Lleirwg^ son of Coel, son of St* 
Cyllin, and called Lleuver the Great, whp built the first 

*Tbea0w«ntlq«el»n9ti»eini wlio Uf«d sNmttlie ckseitf theSftb ceB« 
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Ifbttneh ill Lfefidar, which wafi the itrst ki the UUot 
Britailly and who gave the ^iiivil^e ef the eountry anil 
tribe, wUh civU and eeclesfMtical rights to those who 
j^lHifeK^ed faith Id Christ. The third was Cadwaladjrr, 
the Blessed; who gave protet'tion, within his lands and 
within all his possessions, to the christians who fled 
from the infidel and lawless Saxons who wished to 
murder them. 

' 36. The three syst^etn formers of royalty of the Isle oJF 
Britain : l^rydain the son of Aedd the Great, Djfvnwal 
Moelmud, and Bi'an the son of Llyr Llediwth. That 
is, their systems were the best systemd of royalty of tlie 
Isle of Britain, and they were judged superior to aU 
dther systems whieh were formed in the Isle of Britain* 
87. The three disgraceful drunkards of the Isle of 
Britain. First, Ceraint, the drunhen king of Siluria; 
wlioin drunkenness burnt all the corn far and near over 
all the country, so that a famine for bread arese. Se- 
cond, Voitigem, who in his drink, gave the Isle of 
Thanet to Horsa that he might commit aduHery with 
Rowena Us daughter, and who also gave a daiiia to 
the son that he had by her to the croWn of Lloegria; 
add addbd'to these, treachery and plotting against the 
Cambrians. Thltd the drunken Seithinyn, soq of 
Beithyn Saida king of Diiiietia, who in his drunkeaesa 
let the sea over the hundr^ of Gwaelbd so* that all the 
liiauses and land which were there, were lost, where lie^ 
fore that event sixteen fortified towns were reckoned 
ihere, superior to all the towns and. fortified stations in 
<];ambria, with ^the cKeeptio^a of Ga^rHion upon UsK 

: ■ ( . • • . * . 

* Ndwv C^fUpUi Baty. Thivewnt happened ib tbeUtterpait of tbeflftii 
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A^yioQ^.a|vd..tiie;siii<i|u»tsiiii8 of @A(iMqn,^iH) ofj^rjrifo^i 
fr^-b ti|td.aa.tl»eqfi,ii^bit^d before ^tl^f^t {xerii^jl* : > . .i 
,,,3b. Th^ tbM^ hH«>t>l4? priQ^s of. the J>te pfijritiiifl j 
Manavryda son of Llyr Llediaitb, after Brf^J^Cfiftn f^ 
I4sr Jiis l]^i[ptbi}r W^9 P«^iri:i€i4 ip^o <?fipt'vMy 5 ](il]rw|||i:cb 

fikrp, thfsjiftoi.ffi^euFQr ^wi^hr t*e Migb>y JfMlwm 

tl^i||feiv«§ ^,g,o|g< tJ^y jBQiigb* .^of. for ^dftfpffliqp^ ^^ 
IVHwUfi ;tb9l«b*P:fli|9,Q9piW .d^^^rlih^ljaftqiiO/U^ Q» 
tJ^is accoi|pti,th^y,?f*;^fifl?H^IJ tji^ tbjee jwflab|g prmfses 
pi;4b!^IstecrfftlitftW.;„ ;.. .,.;, ^;...... , ; ./; .,::,.;. ;; 

I >99. :TJ^f i*i:^ Pb\«fe Pf, Peifia.and JBprflW?* ' C^ltil}^ 
S» of Pjisgjyi^og;i I?ifed«l.,tl}e is^n of JRy^jgyv^j^qfj 
^dJTf gsiy^eH ,|be ^spfi »^ DypgRVfid^g. Tjbfe^^tbfee wer? 
JfeP;^()D^)93f.|l^rfi}g,ftR^,affer^^^ey;ha4^^ 
fc« «OTg# Jthp,«t»vereigBtR;ptpe|r^:a84^^^^ 
J>firt?wfi*up9q.tb«P.: i . , ; . , 
'r:M Tb<5j;h|?« bMftOlf Ibft Isl^.of 3r^^i#,iFbp: tingie^ 
ipeAi:« wjl^ blOQ^s Tr}rtv.*n4d,,Jpn. pf.UrieHjJtbegfidi 
jWy^wlW' *IB bpr4.af Qffa}p,8pp pf Ufpeip,j m^ .iVW 
:¥6rrt4igi. bard > pf -CMv^Im :9PP . of €^Aypr. Tb^p 

,.. 41,, TbQ Jhm^.avpPfeiP^ WFWWIip flftfee I^lfepf pritaip^ 
.Q§r^(Jpg| .tfee?ifiQ9.p/ •Rrw,.ftbP >6pQ,nf Py? yprtJftH^^tf 
Cawrdav, the son of Caradog with the Brawny Arm; 
M^ ftyaip* tbf «9|ir pf 4^m|l#rp^ius. , Tjiey wf>f;e jso called 
because all the men of the Island «f i^itufiiH fj^m the 
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need «f, j|b$. cauiiiitr^ ^m ifowwt ^rfifbU ionsttotufiii 

JtujDqie,' Apd t;^se,tlu*iG^ wfBre:tJ^e4M^n9<^b^rd04^i:> f^fii 

^jjt^o: J^Qf^an thevgreaiIyvQDar,tfatt$, pf Qla#»QfgiMi!i 

aM4jf^l;hYi^,k)ng,ftfjQarj^^ SJ^fflr ,W«e.» *i*V 

tjfjp^^pf^rffgf^Uf in tb|e Jii^i(^£,Brit^ 

; 43, ,:|:be %eiBr fr^Mftnir^WPff W»g*i,^ft!the^!lsto5iaf 

Aberfraw^ :^a4, ^I^^iUFifij. ^i|»g. jotf Mafebm^fiel.' Tkejr 
W^-j^r al9f]^ O^ll^f t^i%jQf) o^MtkM^ 

aiFfdd}t^^,of^tl\e{ff$oD^tf;.4y^^ IPHtlfe th©.»e4trf) 
apd^C(QalS|ball^D(^.(lH^,B46pe^ • \ ^: ■ ') *!.» ^-.h .f.; * ::"/t»"i. 
J 45.. yhe.tihFfie: |}|^^^p^vI?.(tffl^ton^>1|vb$!^!vmali^ 

Ji^t9fM^ ^Qm U^cf Cawb^iwa-- 1%^ fti^ ivas' Gmrgl 

Cf^urt^ 9^jEi}^fed..t^!<^ia^«»l| ^di^ftrfe^ 
p^ it:iatftt{, ^e ^wonld. eat.iiiof,4Htber /iHrtn l)aiiiaiit rfldsH 
§^rj.^Dfcf^ III, cppffEiq4iCTee.ftf Ibin^ be-^ai)Kli>fbts^ Hkiil 
ji^V^*jW<M RdieJflfi* iafg,f9«f ,4^ v8ii«twf idd ctbt 
^pAdfC^ ^i:e;triJMMM|^ii9AII ,«{]90fb .t|i€f !-a«tnlNri«iu^! had 

nnroalism m the isiand ; and it is worthy of notice that these savageifint 
tasted human flesh in the Saxon court. What shall we say to this fact ? 



:>••<» .. *r..j' v.'t 0=-^ 
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brMfbt a young: male and fettiale y/vhom he daily 8t^< 
And all the la#le8S tneo of tb^ Cambrians flocked tH 
Moi and the Saxods, wfiere they obtained tbeir fult 
of prey and spoil taken from the natives of this Isle« 
II19 fliecdnd was Medrod, who irith his men united with 
the Saxons, that he might secure the kingdom to 
himself, against Arthur; and in consequence of that 
treachery many of the Lloegrtans became as Saxons. 
The third was Aeddan, the traitor of the north, who 
with hU men made siEibmission to the power of the Sax-^ 
ons, siithatvheymight be able to support themselveil 
hy «b>tifii8lon and pillage under the protection of tlie 
Saxons. On account of these three traitors the Caiii^ 
lirians loil their lamif and their crown in Lloegria; and 
If it had not been for such treasons, the iSa^ons could 
not bavi gained the IMaad- A-oifi the Cambrians. ' ' ' 
40. The three bards who committed the three bene^^ 
lldal assassinations of the Isle of Britain, t'he first was 
0allv the son of Dysgyveda wg, who killed the two 
brown* birds of Gwenddoleu, the^oh of Ceidiaw, thai 
had' a yok« of gold abdut them', and that daily devoured 
two bodies of the Cambrianfs for tbieir dinner and two 
for their sapper. The second was Ysgavnell^ the son 
of Dysgyredawg, who kilted EdeMed kin^ ofXTolegHa^ 
trbb required every night two noble maids of thii Cam- 
brian nation, and violated tbem, and efery mior^in^hd 
kitted iEind devoured them. The tbii^ Wis IKfederthd 
son of Dysgyvedawg: who klHed Owrgt' Gai^wiwyd/^hli^ 
had nsarried Bddfted's sister, and committed treachrery 
and murder in conjunction with Edelfled upon the Cam* 
brians. Aiid this Gwrgi kifleil a Cambrran male an^ 

• A poetic phrase fbrtliefloiisofGweiidMeik 
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female etei^ day and /devoured theni^ and Oo tlie; 
Saturday he killed two males and. two femaies^ that he 
might not kiU oh the Suhday. And these three persons, 
who performed these beneficial assassioayioos^ .were, 
hardf. 

47< The three ioiamoas assasdinatiQns of the Isle of 
Britain : the assassination of Aneurin of flowii^g. muse 
and monarch ofthebards/byEiddiiithesonof £ioyg:an; 
the assassination of Avaon, the -soq of Ta\|esin, by 
Liawgad Trwm Bargawd ) and the assassioatipn .of 
Urien, the son of Cynvarch^ by LloYan Llaw Dino« 
They were three bards who were assassinated by these 
thi^ee men* . : . * 

4& The three infamous blows with the axe of the \&\^ 
of Britain : the axe-blow of EiddiOi son of Einygan^Dn 
the head of Aneurin of flowing muse ; the axe- blow of 
ipiadavael the Wild5 on the head of Jag;o^ the sou.^C 
Beli ; and the axe^blow upo^ the hciad of . Golyddan IhO; 
bard^ because of the stroke which he gave .Cadw^adj^r 
the blessed, with the palm of his hand. 
, 4Q. The three fatal slaps of the isle of Britain .« the 
i|lap of Matholwch the. Irishman,^ on :Bronw!en the 
daughter of Llyr ; the slap: whic^ Owenhwyvaeh gave 
Gwenhwyrar^ and whichicaused the battle of Caxolan.f 
arid the slap which Golyddan the bard gave Cadwaladyr 
the blessed. 

60. The three frivolous causes of battle in the Isle of 
Britain. The first was the battle of Goddcu, which ^as 
caused about a bitch, a roe-buck and a lapwing ; and 
in that battle 7K000 men were slain. The second was 
the action of Arderydd« caused by a bird's nest, in whichi 
$0,000 Cambrians were slain. The third was the battle 
of Camlan, between Arthur and Medrod, where Arthur 

3 D 
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v^nn statu vAA l^dfiOOtt themhikm meii of the Gas^^ 
briaii8. On Mcouot •f tfaese tlvee ft>oliA baltie^.tte. 
SaxoBfttpok the tonMrf: of Eioegvia 6»u lhe^^Caiii«< 
briaii6, jbecaiise ihera Ms. aot a suttciisfi^ niivbeiT of 
warriors left to oppose the Saxons, the treachery aif' 
Gwrgi Gwifhryiiy and tite daeeptai^ai of Efddilc.tlie 
d«2«rf.' 

51. The thiw^&til /i^ooiifitfteof' Ihe Isle of-Britaiii. 
First, to fiire pftrmisrion to Jaliii4 Caemitmid tbet.)Rm^ 
mana «4th faiai, to iHive a plANsefor ih^.f&rt-limfhM 
their hors^aia. the cave of IhoTer&oit^dgie ia the^'iisl^i 
of Thanet, hacajisa by^.thisdlie Cmittriaiia'ohftaaoed.ft 
landing place to take possession of the Isle of Briiaio,! 
and ta focni ft:jiuictl<|fnv^ mtfitho' traitor MfaniibYailhis 
tbe ^OQ. of . Lladd. SuiAipcrtoiasiMHi-faaa ^tented; tdliuto 
Cvsarlans beeaiis<$ ibaiCanibridtis tbdagh*itmiitaiplkt 
ible to ditfeixd theio taiiitry: totlMiriRisa r thab ifannigli; 
strength of iiriw, h ci - aisto ^ asdv the bravtor|rnDC Vbt 
people, wii^re< tlftey.ihMtio siiapioi<m of* thelartAcliBqf:! 
of Mandabratias, the: smlaf.iJtt^d^.wiili/^hiiBiQiiihoi; 
The seooid'fotal cMnse) waff'tisM bfiptermittlnjfi HcfiMm, 
Hedgistand IUm)en^toiriefal*n'td the isfej^t BritajW^^ 
after they vre^e.drtvefli over stetiy the oDtmtrjTr^iMik 
wheaoe Ihisy originated. Andiibe third ivasvtie: mflUb 
Aithur to :di vide' his men Ivlth Med^awd :three4ini^dito 
the battle of Camlan, and through which Artho^iiloiitr 
the victory and: Ms life$:irhei« Medrairdi^aaVuiifitisd 
with Ithe fi^onsv^ 

52; The* tUrce /trenxendMB 6laughtbrb« erf thb^ t^Hof 
Britain.r I%e fiVst,' when Medimwd weptto^€lalllii»if^ 
he did nof: leave in the ^ourt meat wi drink to>siip|MMit 
a fty, Imib consunwd and wasied it • all ; andibo^ f^kA 
Gwtnbwyviir fro»i bic throne/ Anfl cottmHtted 'ttdtdtei^ 
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wMi . lnr« Tlul ^ WftfKd niMif ^bf n Airtliiur w#iit to ihf 
tntutt of tMtmi^A,; tie IfA n^Hb^r - meat dat* drink that 
be4liil'.iiot4wKro]i|.lMid'ji^d ^i^rj liviiig thing in t|i€f 
biiiultr6d;;ba*b iiKi^n.ftn4 heM« 7i»9 tbkd was, wbea tbe 
traiteroiis Ae^dan went (o tbe court of Rbydderpb the; 
€iMeroii8v bevdestoojred all ibe jxiea^ and' drink in the 
aonrl^ without: ]Aatvu)ga3>iii!iH(h'a« wauldfeed a iy ; and 
bci^Kd not lei^veiettlhtF a^ man t>r boast alive, but des* 
teajeed^he ivbidei. Tbe«o wm^ cb|1^4 tlie tbreadreadful 
riaiiglhtfini^ bficatiae 'lb» Cam^rUj^s wef^ compelledi 
MiwrdiiigitoiilBlf(AnAcwst«^ini:t<o< sinsweiv and grant re-* 
idsdBii for )Wbaa)waaid«ief ill) that' M^regul^rj unuai^tl, and 
hunless tpaaii^ : ' . 

53. The three concealments and disclosures of tbe Isle 
iof B^iAaio. t The itat iraa tl^tiead of Bran the Blessed 
fM' •»»: :of.Llyr,;that Owtin tbe son of ArnVn^^l^f ^ad 
Mnnealed' m the 'wUtd fcfUl Hi Londoii; and whilst it 
Fcmained^ti tbDit;£ltateiiia injury could bapipen to this 
blahdv Theseootid^wipre :the bones of Crwrthevjcr tbe 
Btaoaed^ which were baried m the pruicipat ports, of Ibe 
Island^ and: wfatle:th|S|^ remained there* no molestation 
0auklhappe» to'lhis^Maiiid. Tbe tbind were thei^rasons 
sritisb were aonceaied -by* Lludd the sou of Beli in the 
laitruar of Pharaou' amotig tbe- i?oeks of Snowdon^ 
ibnd- ibaHB three conaealme^ts /were pkiced under the 
fB^teotion of 6e4 and bi^ attributes^ so that misery 
akeaild fail u|»ea: the boor' aad^ the person who should 
diseloae. them^ Voartigevn reveled tbe dragons out of 
,re?venge for the opppsltian of the Cambirians towards 
llim,.aad he lovited.thi^lSiiifojia under tbe sembhuM^ Ojf 
(amloiKariea lo figbt with: the Irish Picts ; and nfter that^ 
3ie rearealfd tbe bones of Gyrtbevyr the Blessed' out of 
i^m fa R^UKtwi th^ daughter of I{e<ig^^ the Saxon^ 
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And Arthnr revealed the head of Bran the Blemed, the 
SOD of Llyr, because be sooroed to keep the Idaod but bf 
his own might ; and after these three diselosures, thei 
invaders obtained the superiority over the Ckmbrian 
nation. \ . 

54. The three over -ruling counter energies of the 
Isle of Britain ; Hu the Mighty, who brought the Cam^ 
brian nation from the Summer Country, called Defro* 
bani^ unto the Isle of Britain ; Prydain, the son of Aedd 
the Great, who organised the nation and established a 
jury over the Isle of Britain; and RbittaOawr, who 
made a robe for himself of the beards of those kings 
whom he made captives, on account of their oppression 
and lawlessness. 

55. The three beneficial harrassers of the Isle of 
Britain : Prydlain, the son of Aedd the Great, barrassing 
the dragon of oppression, which was the oppression of 
pillage and lawlessness, engendered in the Isle of Bri^ 
tain; Caradog the son of Bran, the son of Llyr, harf 
Massing the Roman invaders $ and Rhitta Gawr, Harrassr 
ing the oppression and pillaging pf dissolute kings. 

56. The three benefactors of the Can^brian nation. 
First, Hu the Mighty, who first tauglit the Cambrians 
the way to plough i^hen they were in the Summer 
Country, [that is, where Constantinople stands at 
present,] before they came to the Isle of Britain. Se- 
cond, ' CoH, the son of Col) rrewi', who first brought 
wheat and barley to the Isle of Britain, for before that 
time there was nothing Vut oats and ryei Third, Elldud, 
the holy knight of Theodosius, who improved the mode 
of ploughing land and taught the Cambrians better than 
was known before, and he gave them the system and 
art of cultivating lands as is used at present } for before 
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thattfiM iMd Witt cultimHied only willi the mattock 
and ovprAfwd |>lougb, after tbe qaafier of tb^ Jrish^ 

$7* The three primary iiiyeotors of the Cambriaas : 
Ha t|ie Mighty^ who formed the first mote and retiuue 
over ..the nation of Cambria ; Dyvnwal Moelmvd, who 
made the first regulations of the laws, privileges and 
GHHtoros of the country and tribe; andTydain, the fath^ 
of poetie f^eiiios who made the first order and regulation ' 
for the reoord and memorial of voe^l song, and that 
whiqh appertains to it. From this systen^, the privi«* 
leges and organised customs^. vespecAug the bards and 
bardism in the Jsle 4)f Britain,, were first formed. . 

58. The three primary bards of the Isle of Brilain s 
nennydd, Alawn, and Owron; That is, these formed 
the privileges and customs that appertain to bards and 
bardism, and therefore they are called the three primary 
bards. Nevertheless, tl^ere were .bards and bardism 
prior to them, but theyhad not a.lioensedsystemyaad 
they bad neither privileges nor. customs: otherwise than 
what they obtained through Undness and civility, undcGr 
tiie protei^ion o( the nation and the people, before the 
time of these three. [Some say that these lived in tbo 
time 4>f Prydain the son of A^dd the Great,, hut^ others 
affinn that, they flourist^ed in the. timer of Dyvnwal 
Mpelmud's son ; and Hiis ihCormaiion they deiite from 
ancient maauseript^ which dre entitled, DyvnwArthth^ 
son of Prydain^] . . 

! 59. The three, beneficial sovereigns . of the Isle, of 
Britain, First, Prydain, th^ son of Aedd the Great, 
who firstiformed a system of cit&BtoAip of the qomtry 
and tribe, and the organization of the country and the 
bordering country in the Isle of Britain* Second, Dyvnwal 
^oelmud^ who improved and extended the institi^teii 
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Ham, .jiriviiigflsiand oMiuMr of ihft GaMsiaB Mtion^ 
so tbat e|u**y.Mid>>|iiiitioe;]ii%I)t bo. iia^tiMBCti hy alt lo 
Iho Ide^of Briuio^ ^lUMkc t)M< frottclipo of :God Aii4 i^i* 
UratM|oillly9>aiiA uniier tiio<prMkcolion of (l^eioototaf ail4 
the 'ti^. T<iiird, Homrel «bo Good, Bi^n of CadoU, Mud 
grwdsnii uTR^k^dirj thftfiroat^ Ifciag.ot ril CatiibifiB^iR.bo 
im^ovad (be.lapis.ol:t|io IsteoCBritaiir, aaiibo aboiiCN 
and oirpaiiiitanoaa which o^ucred amoag f hi. Ci^iaft 
krianft dan^odad^ last vbai;.waa)goQd:aiig^be affaced^ 
aodifst.wb^frauciexcalkol might not aaaaiff^ ili aoip 
Midiagib Iha jraiidii|ofl ^ailafieeC of dia orgMmlioo 
of the faoabaiaiiflir Aad tjhssa threa iBfitai:waf a the Ibasl 
oflagidators* . 

:. fiOi Tha ahrea vlgonotts oaas of ibe: U^oC .Britain: 
Gwnarib ibei shiarfi fhot, mho; kUfedMbo gi;aaiioal baor 
that wmp- evea sesn with a: straar; mram ; GtKgawa^srjyth 
the nufbtjL baud, Who aoUed Ihe sttiao of Maeal^vfib 
bmmk 4b6 yaUayito the annunit of tha ipoooi»0|. sio4 
ii4iicb' foqairad^fift oacan to drfiilr it therb; audSidiol 
tboMitfbiy, wiMy ia th^^otiofSlaiiehaQge^ Ulled660 
Satoas with a^biilB^of thotseriiiioe Inae^bataftawaaa-^sal 
abd^^ffc.^': 

61. Tho tbtfae fofal fiamHiea* that waia booduatedf la 
l^ifioa . firom* the groat i^ehb g^and&it^ ) tu the fgftoA 
granid^hildaev^ ivSlboatfaniiiJttiDg oneof tbom' toiosbaiub 
Fif«t», the favtily ofLlyc. Lladiaiib^: who vnore piit la 
prison in Rome^ by ibe Cttsariaos. Second^ tha fanuly 
of Mada«90 saoroC'Mednod, whovieve. iaipraoneit in 
Alban^by thalriahPiota: ThirdUba ftioity ofQairsoa 
tf6eh4dO|^ho«wera imprisoned ip. Oath aad Ahoatli^ 

' * I ffi&T t)iat there is, some exs^^ration here ; hut he it as it may, Eidiol 
escaped the ^heral slaughter "by seeing ahd evadlh^tiie blow^f Ills' Q^gbt 
tiM»iaiidbytfteaDiuitig;ip]iQiMts&^^ . / 
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hf tll€< VMKbtf#f tfie t^mim*^ lAiid Urtta. NAf oHe/tibr 
incarceration that was «T«r^iit)#n; #lih'redj)(il^lf«#tti^»&^ 

nr»t M«hdMv thmagti 'this Aiv^Ur M'itlMtvt^ 'sbik- iSt, 

tlM^l^li^li^e n^t am ec^ttjr ioifkoft^ wtioflffai -d^eniiiii 
iii^oittelirw 40 tie M^ In 'Obij«t; S^cMd; lMi0r, 
through the favour of the emperor Constaifl)lfl«-; hvhfS^ 
wi»tlie £rit^f 'tkevlU)dian^infl|Rfrdr8 Wtatiriibrdded^e 
diri^iilMi tMglk$m [ Tto tbivJ>im»'Loildcayj'ttir*ilgh vbtf 
faffeurof thb^ibptfbr M aKlaatiik ' AfteMiraHds<l1m%Vim^ 
CMrilkm)ilipM:t!iikifCdll«1^i0'O^^ lEiibibhrgtiT 

in the north ; and now tfatire ai« 8li'DAVia-i»; Y^kj mi^ 

&. The th^e« H^>ih»liifiie tHi^dii«ift^ 6t^&lib^.6tBmA« 7 
fim, liMtoil >' \s«edlld CdMrHlM ttjptoit fJsk^; Attd tfeitt-a; 
Yorik, • .' ■ •* '^ ••- ••' '* «' •' " '.•'•' 

S*. tlie three ti!lb^'dfttt«)«^onebr«b« Istebf Bff^ 
tain : The first is Caerilion upon Usk] tWd'ttiei^; Atthuit^ 
haft siipi^Afc liiitiidrlty) Bf. iDatfdHdn icrfChn^dil'a WTe- 
di^ hiAhg'thM biBhO]p,'snii»M^e%^ti bf^ilohli* Wnl^ 
bdiig isble^ i&Kteh SeeoU; Gelfiwf^ 'hi'Coi^^waM; atlH 
ihel^ i^ihbr h€is sii|M^« MtbdHffy/fidd^i^r ticAbf 
cM«f bl6hot*^«iBd C^r^^Wg wlth^fhd Branny Arm ^Atef 
eMer. Tbliti;'1Sdilibuygh elti'«he ndrtb ) atld tliere Jiitttiw 
had supreme authority, Cyndeym Gttf thto^ys^Ueitt^ litaibf 
biM^^, aiid Gwt'tfatAWl Wl«d^>Me6ieltl«r:' 

eS; f1i« tbre^ pri^egddtKli^s 4t the Me cl BrlMhi^ i 
NeW^t "in MMin^tfHiihfrey BeaiittmTfs'iii* Ai)je;leii6»,^ 
and'e#j^fitt#*^te ^€ttrat|^fi^iH. 

* This last was lost by the over-flowing of the sea, which forms the present 
Cardigan Bay. 
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60. The Ihree moit noted river9 of tbe M^ of Bn^titt^ ' 
the Severn in Cumbrit, the Thiimes in IMMSgm, aod 
tbe HuDiber in Deira and Bernicia. . 

67* The three primary Islands attached to the Irie of. 
Britain : Orkney, Man, and W^kV At a mbiOiVieat 
period the sea broke through the land, and Anglesea 
beouiie an Island; and in a^mmilatinajanery the Orkney 
Ue was broken, aod many Islands were formed iif con*- . 
^eqoMci;, aiid other parts of Scotland and Cambria be- 
came Islands. 

6B, Tbe three fleetH>wners of tbe Isle of Britain » 
Geralnt theson of Erinn $ Gwoiwyniiryo the son of Nav^ 
and March tbe son of Meircbion, Ea^h af these ad^: 
mirals bad one hundred and twenty shipp^and one hun- 
dred and twenty sailors in each sbip« 

69. The three frontlet ones of battle of tbe Isle of 
Britain : Trystao, tbe sonof Tallwch ^ Ha^U, son of .Cnw 
9f Pi'ydyn, lord of the i^ale of Cawlwyd;^ and Cfii, .sop 
of Cynyr with the shining Beard. And there was/onSf 
finomlet warer above tbe o(ber .three, who was Qed.wyr, 
the son of Pedrnwg. ; : - 

70. The three mttaralist^ of the Isle ^f Britoint 
Gwalehmai the son of 6«ryar ; Uecbeu don of Arthur^ 
4nd. RbiwaUawn of tbe Broom-busfa«ha>r ; aod there waa 
Bothinfof which. they did not know it&iAi^tctrpal essence, 
WfiiU property, whether of kind, part, quality, com- 
pound^ ccinpldenee, teodenoy, nature^ or of essence, 
irbateveritmigbt.be. 

71. The three pillars of battle of tbe Isle of Britam^ 
Pjsnawd For son of Pabo the Pillar of Britain ; jSiral^ 
^wg son of Lleenawg; a«d. Cynvelya the Slumhler^^ 
That is, they understood the ordfer aod oeeessairarrapge^. 
ments for battle better than any others that ever existed.. 
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72. Hie three balls of battle of the Isle of Britaiirs 
Cynvar Cadgadanrg son of Cynwyd CyDwydion ; Gwen- 
ddolea son of Ceidiaw ; and Urieo son of Cynvarch ; 
because they rushed upon their foesf like bulls, and it was 
not possible to avoid them. 

73. The three bull princes of the Isle of Britain : 
Elwur the adopted son of Cibddar ; Cyohaval son of 
Argad ; and Avaon son of Taliesin, chief of the bards. 
These three were bards; and they dreaded nothing 
in battle and conflict, but rushed forward, regardless of 
death. 

74. The three arrogant ones of the Isle of Britain : 
Sawyl the lofty headed ; Pasgen the son of IJrien ; and 
Rhan the son of Einiawn. Their arrogance was most 
arrogant above every other arrogant thing, by means 
of which they brought anarchy in the Isle of Britain } 
and those who were influenced by this anarchy, united 
with the Saxons, and finally became Saxons* 

. 7&* The three strong crutched ones of the Ide of 
Britain : Rhineri son of Tangwn ; Tinwaed thecrutched| 
and Pryderi son of Doler of Deira and Bernicia; 

76; The thr^e grave slaughterers of the Isle of Bri« 
tain : Selyv son of Cynan Garwyn; Avaon son of Talie-> 
sin ; and Gwallawg son of Lleenawg. They were called 
grave-slaughterers, because they were able to avenge 
their wrongs from their graves, 

77' The three gOlden-corpses of the Isleof Britain : 
Madawg the son of Brwyn^ Geugant Beilliawg; and 
Rhuvon the Fair, son of Gwyddnaw Garanblr. They 
are so called, becai»e their weight in gold was given to 
deliver them 'from those who slew them^ > 

78. The three frcArard ones of the Isle of Britain 9 
Siddillc the dwarf 3 Trystan the sofi of TfUwch^ and 

3E 
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could div^t tht^m frorti thd^ detflgHili 
' 79i The fhl-ee g^enerotis hotstn of thelslttof Brteiiit 
the host of Belyn sen of CynVtelyd^ in tte fnlrfare of 
Caradavrg son of Bran ; the bOi^l of Myoyddawg Sldditt 
id the btttilb hi^Cattraeth ; aiid the host ^f Dry won son 
of Ntidd the Generous, in the dette bf Ardtrfdd in tbi 
north. iThiit lit, etery dtie ina)N7h«d nt his^oii^ expeuai^ 
#itfabttt iraUldg for bein^ sutndioded, add irMhodtde- 
tnanding either pay dr revrard of this eddntry> or the 
prince ; and because of this, they are called the timte 
l^fen^rous lib^lfs. 

80. The three loyal tribes of the IM of BritUi : tbd 
tHbi^ of Catd^nnawd tfc« ado)(tCfd aoa <rf Gadtunl,: wbi 
trer^ With hitn seted fthts in Irellfidd, a»d4tiriDg thtti 
rtnie they detnandlid b^ilk^ pay, mftftwitrty linit thty 
should be bbllged ib leare hid^, and be sh«nftd dbl be 
able to mak^ the cotdpedsatldn to wMcbitiey wdi^e en^ 
titled; Sd^ond, this trtb« df Gavrta imn of AedijtD, 
fffren thi6 lo^s by dtisappent^dce took pi we, ^ho weii 
to sea Id nikit^ 6( Ih^tr lordi Third, the faaoU^rof 
Gtr^nddbteu ^od Of Ceidlair> #bo dmtdtakiod tht battle 
forty six d^ys afte^ th€iir lord WHY ^taia. Tiib Humbef 
df eai;h of th^se thr^^ tiffbto was tweaty one hwidrcd 
heroib men, and sd gr^ai ^dls their ewragiDi tloiitkey 
could not be vanquished^ 

' 81. the tbrfeb dnloydl ttlbtfts lo^ite Mtt of BHtatti : 
iPhc tribfe of Gordte#y tb< FfelrlVolfi Peallyti, who re; 
fused to stand instgdd o^theh* lord to rei^ive the peiiod^ 
€(d javelin from IMw Uitw Gyves by tbetStooe of 
Goronwy before CynVfef, In Atliddwyi Hietribe^ of 
Gtkrrgi And' Pferedur who dtftserted their lordi^. In the 
fbrtresl^ of Cradi Wiief« ihit« wiifc an iflfpoiototMlftjf 
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82. Thi^el)mf»Ui»f.«»Wedt}ief-^uptia^ 
md iff#«M U.ffwp )thc QftiRlHriftBf ;>be b^v]^q^mi^ of 
itrwg6jr9, ti|§ )ib«mtl«SPf »i?«ftHPT§,§»^ Jt^egr^f^epl; ^f 

83* The three meti who escaped from tfaeb^ftlei^f 
&m\mi}IU*Ytmim^f^ T«»d, «ir^bi?i»^:W s«*y» ?*f ry 
99» |h*«|fhtie fira^ Jlie (levyiffo^ Jvelj, ^4 ftsrf !>e^W 
him ; Saodde Aogel-aspect, j^l^ff ^i^g.^q.^e a sl|f Pf > 

wM^m^i^fV^mV^^^lht^^ w>9»e fft\s^ ?»!??•«* 

and Glevliry^ witbv^^ ^MQl^y f^F^P? ^i^ ^9^ )p^g;^ TV,^ 

jitiE|fi4 ii^f»i;e IwWf .^d eye^y onp fled at b|s approaic^. 
^Theae ave th|» Ij^f ee m^ who j^^pe4 froip f b^ !%ftjt49 f^ 

' P4. Th? 4bl»P 'i*v/ fi^p^tui^ c^ir^ of .*e I^le o/ 
Britain s the choir of Uao lUtyd Vawr Glamor^i^shire^ 
4h.e ^#f #f A»W^P»M^ iw 4uafibrf sbyry ;^.aji?d tb.e chpllr of 
:Gl|MtojalMW'y. In i^ficb of t|)e^ t^ee cbo/fs tberje w^i^ 
iiAQf^$m^l fh^l is, jl^eri^ w^r^ a hundred for ever^ 
iifOiiv of the d^y and the night in rptatioj^, perpetuating 
Jbe pr^ipe #nd i»f|rvpi?e of Cfiod i^itbpjfit F^sf, op i^termi^r 
fiiw^ 

l|5. The thr/^e |b<)p)i^rd retipues of the hie of Britain i 
Beor^n the herdsppw ii^ Gvryvennydd, irho bspt tb,e 
JierdolCiinB#yv^i9^.of Brfio and jbi$ retinue, jand in 

• ISupposed to be St. Aus^ti, who Instisnted the Sajsow W sq9S4||CIP,U»)S 
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which herd there were thfiO& milch cows. Secood, 
Gwydion son of Don, who kept the cattle of tlie triM 
of North Wales above the Cooway, and in that herd 
were 21,000. Third, Liawvrodedd the knight, who 
tended the cattle of Nudd the Geoerons, son of henyllt, 
Itnd in that herd were 21,000 milch cows« 

S6, The three roving fleets of the Isle of Britain : the 
fleet of Llawr son of Eidriv ; the fleet of Divwg son of 
Alban ; and the fleet of Dolor son of M wrcbath, king of 
Manaw. 

e^. The three chief cities of the Isle of BMtain t Caer- 
llion upon Usk in Cambria ; London in Lloegrln i and 
York in Deira and Bernicia. 

88. The three mighty atchievements of the Isle of 
Britain ; raising the stone of Ceti ; erecting Stone- 
heoge ; and heaping the pile of Cyvrangon. 

89. The three renowned astronomers of the Isle of 
Britain: Idris the giant; Gwydion son of Don; and 
Gwyn son of Nudd. Such was their knowledge of the 
stars, their natures and qualities^ that they could prog-^ 
nosticate whatever wa3 wished to be known onto the 
day of doom, 

90. The three illusive and half-apparent men of the 
Isle of Pritain : Math son of Matbonwy, who showed 
his illusion to Gwydion sun of Don ; Menw the son of 
Teirjg^waedd, who revealed his secret to Uthyr Pen* 
dragon; and Rbuddlwm the giant, who revealed his 
secret to Eiddic the dwarf, and C<dl son of CoUvrewi, 

91. The three beneficial artizans of the Isle of Brir 
tain : Corvlnwr the bard of Ceri of the long white lake, 
who first made a ship, with sail and rudder for the Cam- 
brian nation ; Alorddal the man of the white torrent, 
the artist of Ceraipt spp of Greidiawl^ who first tangbt 
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the Cambrians to' work with stone and lime/ [at the 
time tlie emperor Alexander was subduing the world ;] 
and C«el son of Cyllin, grandson of Caradog, and great 
igrandson of Bran, who first made a mill of round and 
wheel for the Cambrians ; and these three were bards. 

92. The three inventors of song and record of th# 
Cambrian nation : Gwyddon Ganhebon, who wa? the 
first in the world that composed focal song ; Hu the 
Mighty, who first applied TOcal song to strengthen me- 
mory and record ; and Tydain the father of poetic ge-^ 
nius, who first conferred art on poetic song and made it 
the medium of record. From what was done by these 
three men, originated bards and bardism, and the pri- 
vilege and institutes of these things were organised 
by the three primary bards, Plennydd, Alawn, and 
Cfwron. 

93. The three primary youth-trainers of the Isle of 
Britain : Tydain the father of poetic genius ; Menw the 
Aged^ and Gwrhir bard of Teilaw in Llandav; and 
$hese three were bards. 

94. The three monster bulls of the Isle of Britain : 
the monster of Gwidawl ; the monster of Llyr Merinij 
and the monster of Gwrthmwl Wledig: 

95. The three wild monsters of the Iste of Britain : 
the monster of Bannawg ; the monster of MelaA ; and 
the monster of Edk)y vedawg Drythyll. 

96. The three viragoes of the Isle of Britain : Llewei 
daughter of Seithwedd Saidi; Mederai daughter of Pa- 
dellvawr; and Rhorei the. Great, daughter of Usber 
Galed; 

97. The three primary and extraordinary works of 
the Isle of Britain : the ship of Nwydd Nav Neivion^ 
whjieb brought in it a male and (emuh of all living things 
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whtn the foke of Qoiodi Iwiwt iorHi ; *c )»rge ^rmfl 
0X911 of Qo tb0 Mighty, that 4rew tipe €rqeo4lto fro9l 
tbe lake to the laod^so that |he l^e did uqi bwflt fQitb 
My more; iipd tbe stone .of (Awy^cloD Qf^nhfth^^, upop 
jrbk'h all the uris and fi«jyeD.ce0 fp lbe woA4 are en? 
graven. 

98. The three happy yQutb-tn^nery of the hUfi of 
Britaiq: Gatwg son of GwynUfw ip MaQgarynq ; Mur 
if^Wg Monrjn in the ebpir of Ilityd; wd D^iniol Wyn 
in^Nortb Wal^f. Thetie |;hr9e were b«r49- 

09. Tbe three nhepberds Qf tM t^bet 4^f tb^ Isle ^ 
Brit^ip : (^Iiryp the j^bepberd of tbe tifbe 9^ Ovio, 499 
of Llyr X^lediaith, )n Qfomorgan ; Pybydd the Bald, 
ibepberd of the tribe of Tegerin of the fiiipily ^f J4wy- 
diartb in An^e»$ apd 6^ve(9sio %ht shepherd of the 
tribe of Goronwy son of Edny wain king of Tegeinfl ip 
Bby Viopftpg, Md bt^ pao^ie wa/s cidled Gwesyo, because 
he tended sheep^ The nnoiiber tended by paeh of tbepe 
Ibre^ i»ep wjts l^^OOO, and »eh bftd upder him 300 
slaves in the protection of the Cambrian natiop* 

100. Tbe three ipen if ho exposed tbemieire^ jind 
tbeijr progeny to disgrace and l^tss of pilFi|fVe> m tbpit 
they could never recover i»iy rapk bnt t^el <i>f boildmra- 
The first was Mandubratlos sop of Uudd^ prbo ^r^ in- 
vite^ tbe Romans to this Island with Ibe army ^^i^ium 
Cassar their commander, and who gave tbem Iw^ ip 
tbe Isle of Tbanet. Tbe second was Vortigern, irho 
first invited ihe Saxons to this Island that tliey migM 
jsopport hlfn in his tyranay, and lie gpv^ ibepi limd ^ 
the Isle of Thanet, and misery came upon him forigyiug 
landed property in this Island tP stri^ngers. V.e pippied 
Roweaa theidapghter ef Iforaa, and the ^o be obliMfHVi 
kj that mariisge, Jbe »ilkd Qatto^npd be $ti9fiMm i\i^ 
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mkf^it UUk of th^ moftarcfaf tit tb^ li^tebf BHlalu: 
On tbii IN^OMt ibe Cumbrians Iddt tbe tittodfchy of 
Ibe Isle 4)f BHMili*.The third w&s M<^draiifd l^an of Llext, 
ioa of Cynvarcb, wbb obtained the sovereignty of tbid 
Idteof Britftio in trfisty while Anbar fought Che Roman^ 
beyond the Alps, beoaos* they wished td inrade thii 
iiland again ; and there Anbur lo&l tbb flbwei'of hiii 
kroo{>9. When Medrawd beard of tbe ciretiifiimaned^ hi 
Halted with tbe Saxons> and earned the buttle of Cam«> 
laU) where Arthur and i^l his men w^re slain, three 
eseepted. Upon thls^ the Saixons violeiiil j nlnrjped th6 
aoveretgnty of tbi» Isl^ of Britain, ahd^'Um^^red knd 
crneliy used ete»y person ^f the Chmbrtan nation whd 
wtraldncft J«ritt thenij md ^U those of the nation who 
tfeit^ed'tcK oppcM Ibe S#xob Invasions^ obtained only 
thtfetolBnirf ofCambrtii. The Aomans also coaflrm'ed 
the prifHt^ lAid %h^ Unds to tbe Sasons, as if the in^ 
Vadhig nail#rt wiire fbrmkig a eiose aHian66 with thd 
the iitberr, ttnil! the Retbtas were visHed in ^ueh a man«^ 
ner^ that eiiTy burnt tbe^ po8ite6s}(m6> arid the bhick 
fstrusfMi dme npta tbeinselVe8« 

lOli Th6 4l»e6 po^Witrfbl sl^Mbebl^rds *bf th6 Isle off 
BHtttfn. Tbe t^m wlis Pryd^eri k^n of Piiryll Peadar^n of 
I^ved^ #ho kept bis fi^her^ si^^ine whilst he was yet in 
iteftvmi liiirt totept them in the vale ef Cwchin Emlyn; 
The setDiid wim Coll son of CoUvrewi, who kept the 
Mir* -of'Dallwaran Daiben tbatcaiafie burroi^ing as far 
as Penrbyn Penwedig in Cornwall; and tben> going on 
the seA^ ahe came to land nt Aber Tarogi in Gwent 
isMed« And Coll son of C«rflvrewi kept bis band in hei* 
bristfes wbererersfae went, Wbether by land, or seii« And 

« Supposed ^heh Iforeign vvsm! yMiA tbswted M>tina If i(W> «tifl1^ tht 
ttingB menUoned among the ailivvi.^ 
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inMaesGvretiith, inOwent, she deposited tbi^cS graimr 
of wheat and three bees ; and on that account the best 
wheat and honey are in 6 went. From 6 went she pro- 
ceeded to Dyved and deposited a grain of barley and a 
little pig at Llonio Llonwen ; and on this account the 
best barley and swioe are reared in Dyved, After this 
she proceeded to Arvon» and deposited a grain of rye ia 
Lleyn ; and therefore the best rye is raised in Lleyn and 
Eivionydd. Upon the skirt of Rhiwgyverthweh she 
deposited a wolf's cub and a young eaglet, and Coil gave 
the eagle to Brynach the Iririiman, and he gave the woK 
to Menwaed lord of. Arllechwedd ; and there was i^uch 
talk about the wolf of Brynach and the eagle of Menwaed. 
From there she went to Maen Du. in Arvon where she 
deposited a kitten, and Coll son of Collvrewi threw it 
into the Menai ; and this was the glossy smooth* cat 
that became a molestation to the Isle of Anglesea. The 
third was Trystan son ofTailwch who kept the swine of 
March son of Meirchiop, whilst the swineherd went on 
a message to Essyllt to desire an interveiw with her. 
And Arthur, Marchell, Cai, and Bedwyr were the four 
who looked for an opportunity, but they could not obtain 
as much as one. pig either by gift, purchase, . deceit, 
violence, or theft. They were, therefore, called tht 
three powerful swine-herds, because it was not possible 
to gain, or prevail over them for one swine which they 
kept ; for they restored them with their full increase to 
their owners. 

102. The three Amorous ones of the Isle of Britain; 
The first was Caswallawn son of Beli, for Flur daughter 
ofMygoach the Dwarf, and. he. went for her asfiEiras 

^ Supposed to be a tiger. Tlie triad, however, is full of allfuions to tira- 
ditionary and myBtical tale^ which are npw inczpticBble^ 
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^he land of Gascony a^dkist iheRomaos^aQd be brmight 
.her away, and killed 6000 Caesarian^; and in rereng^ 
^the Romans invaded thid Island. The second was 
I'rystan son of Tallwch^ for Essyllt daughter of Jyf areh 
son of Meirchion his uncle. The third was Cynoci, for 
Moryydd daughter of Urien Rheged. 
\ i03. The three chaste maids of the Isle of Britain : 
Trywyl daughter of Llyngbesawl with the generous 
hand; Gwenvron daughter of Tudwal Tudclud; and 
I'egau Eurvron, who was one of the three beaateoua 
^dmnes io the court of Arthur* 

. i(H« The three chaste wives of the Isle of JSfitun; 
^ddun >vife of Catgor and son of Collwyn ; Eirilian 
wife of Gwydyr Trwm ; and Emerchred wife of Maboa 
and son of Dewain the aged. .< 

, 105. The three unchaste wives of the Isle of Britain^ 
ivere the three daughters of Cuivynawyd Prydain : the 
^rst w^ Espyllt Vyngwen the naistress of Trystan son of 
^idlwch I the second wasPenarwen, wife of Owaii% sopi 
pC UrJien i and^tha (bird was Bun wife4>f Ida the.flafie- 
bearer. f 

, 106. The three sprij^htly miuds'of the Isle of Britain; 
Anghared tonvelen, daughter of Rhydderch the.Geuer 
rous ;. Anan daughter of Ma^ Mygedwas y and Perwyr 
daughter of Rhun Ryseddvawn 
^ . 107« The three beautiful maids of the Isle of Britain t 
Crwen^ daughter of Cywryd son of Crydon i Creirwy 
^laughter of Ceridwen ; and Arianrod daughter of Bon* 
108. the three beautiful ladies /pf the courtqf Arthurs 
pyvir with the.gplden coloured hair ; Enid daughter of 
Yniwl^ the'earl; andTegau Eurvron. These were tlif 
three excellent ladies^f Arthur's eo^rt. 
' . . . 3F. , / 
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109; The three wives t)f Attlnir, Who wfcire hts three 
chief ladies : thht is t6 say, iGriTetihwyv&r d&nghter of 
«#yAyV atdeoh of "Gh^t^iaWl } AwedhtryYar daughter 
M Gawi^yd Ccmt ; tud Owenhwy Varifaughter of Ogyr- 
^D6a#r. 

110. The three chSaPtftirtt-esiSefilof ArthW: thfe 6r»t 
#lw (Bafrw^o daughter of flEcnyti of Tegyrn tjrwyr and 
YmM Tywy; Gwyl aatightert)f £utaw bt Cifefi^Of- 
g«hi-; knd Indeg daughter of Avatwy the TaH of itad- 
l««^hire. 

111. The three chief corurtis of Arthfur:' Caerfftoii 
Hiptm tkk in Camtiria ; CeHiWig hi Comtv^all 5 atid tJdin- 
%argfh ID Ae norA. Ilicse/aife thfe ^f*be tit Whlii'hltfe 
*^t np Wie three chJeffcstttals^ttiW id to tslay, Chtil^t 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. ' ' , \ 

' 11^." the thtee frt* gufe^ts ^aviti^ ortgtrk iti tliie ftdurt 
W Arthur : tlywarch Heh sdn of El!dlt Lydtotryn^ fcei 
>tt^Wcjiiitig/. and Hdtf jjhii ^hb'T^IYV krtd thede thi'ee v^^i*^ 
Vttt-dy;- '•*' •■•• ^ ■ '-' ' »• • -^ ; ;' ';•• 

-lift, the thrtfe ^cfafi^^cts bf th^ 6oUrt; bf itrthu^? 
Dalldav, son of Cynio Cov; Trystan son of March^ ]^ba 
Vf 'S!Klr<^oii i aiia Ith^M' soil bt' Mbl-g^ant^s^^ 
Aldrtts. ■-• ''..'.''••'•'•' -• ^ 

• . IW.^tHij tlrte6'](ff*kjes -bftlh^'cbart tif ArAor VCTor- 
onwy son of Echel of VorddwydtWIi ; Cadrttith son ot 
Pbisiibr 6bdo ; VieidUf Vlktaiyoti bf febao. " iTiatHs to 
gayjCheir wiEff e pribcfe& jJo^ek^dg tcfrrfibry aiid Adnrtnioiij 
but ^ndt#I^fi(ftahiliU^iih^/thej^ )>k*dfet*f ed rem^tnfi]^ lui 
»Hglfl4 ib' ^A?«ai^si'*tfflrt; jdfl^ln^ that tb * fre Wferlor 
V6 iffl 'hb^^'iind aigtfltjr '; and th^Wirft by t^e iame 

•fWfe>«i1Wjtfjlist«tiigHfel J : ' '-^ ' 

115. The tl)ree ^dfenitbii^b& ktiigl^fs of Arthur's 
c^ourt: Crwalchmai son of ^wyar} Drudwas son of 
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<flri*ypllitt) aird'iafvirlod soo ^ Ifadbg, son of IJi&ur. 
iFbey wiare tbe wisest of all the wise of their time ; and 
«wfalr«ttd g^tlemanly w«B their dej^ortment^ aeid so 
mallifluoos and eloqueat in all their addresses, that bo 
^ne could refuse to grant them what they desired. 
,• 116. The three wise counselliog knights of Arthur's 
eourt: Cynon son of Clydoo Eiddin ; Arawn sou of 
dynvareh $ and Lly waroh Heo> son of Elidir Lydanwyn. 
Prosperity alwfiys followed their counsels, if they were 
aCteaded to, and misfortune bappeqed wherever their 
4Mi|iasel9 were oegtected. 

J J 7* Tbe three just dispensing knights of Arthur^s 
ieoiirt : Bias son of the prince of Llychlyn ; Cadaw^ son 
^6wn]ltw4tie wairioi*; and Fadrogyl the spear-splin- 
^erer, s<^ «f the ki^g of India. The dispositions of 
liiese were to defend all feeble ones, orphans, widows, 
wirgtns, aod att who had placed themselves under *the 
protection of God and his tranquility, and aH the poor 
iand weak, without exception, and to save them from 
irioleoee, injury aod oppression :*~Bias, by the common 
law; Padrogyl, by the law of arms ; and Cadawg, hy 
the4aw of the church and the ordinances of God. And 
they acted iieitber from respeat, nor fear, nor from loviei^ 
•or hatred, hor from passion, nor from «omplaiiBanc0y 
por from anger, nor flrom mercy of any kind, but only 
beoause it 'was just and right, according to 4he law of 
OoAy tbe nature of goodness, and the demands of 
justSee. 

118. The three kingly knight^ ^)f Arthur's court : 
Morgan tbe greatly-conrteous son of Adras ; Medrawd 
son of Llew, son of Oynvarch ; tind Hawel son of 
Emyr of Armorica. It was their disposition to be so 
placid, and. mild, and pure in their discourse, th*at it. 
was difficult for any person to refuse what they wanted. 
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/ llSjL The Ibree lovely Jmights:of Arthur's coBt^^ thB 
%m^ ;towards every guegt and. 9trMger» and %h» mwl 
iiberal pf their ipfte and kuidoeas.: Gwalebniai .son of 
4%wyar; Ganvy ^on of ^eralat» Bon of Erbin.; and 
Cadeir the adopted son. of S^itbin Saidai* And no one 
^uld he denied what he sought from their coitrtesy^ 
Md 90 great vra^ their generosity towards every per^n^ 
>bat what they gained ivad the same as ita friend had 
obtained .it on ac<;ount of real friendship^ l^ .1 

1^. The thrc^ privileged knights of Arthur's courts 
Eithew son of Gwrgawn; Coleddawg son of Gwyn^ 
and Geraint the Tfill, son of Cymmanon tbe aged. They 
were plebeiau$« and the sons of vassals; but tbeirword 
and their cli^po^ition for. honesty, urbanity, gentlenes% 
wisdom, bravery, ju^tic^, mercy, and: every pjwset* 
^worthy quality and science, either in peace, or .in war^ 
were so good, that the court of Arthur and its privileges 
were free for them. 

12 1 . The three knights of Arthur's court who guarded 
Ibe Greal^ : Cadawg son of Gwynlliw ; Illiud tbe sainted 
knigbtf and Percdurspi^of Eyrawg. 
, 122^ The three continual kdigbts of Arthur's court tt 
^adawg son of GwynUiw } Ultud the knight ; . and Bwrt 
|tf>»^ fiwrUking.of Uycbiyn. That is, not one. of them 
would commit a carnal sin, :Qor would they form w^y 
Inatrimonial connection, nor have any connections with 
women, but chose to live as bachelors and to conduct 
themselves by the law of God and tbe Christian faith. 
: 123. The three vain bards of the Isle of Britain ; the 
first was Arthur ; the second was Cadwallawo son of 
Cadvan ; and the third was Rhyhawd the adoptlcd son of 
Morgantof Glamorgan. 

t A 'celeT)rated book of stories, supposed to be long since lc$U 
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11N. .The t)iree goidenr sboe-wearers of the Isle <if 
"Britain 7 daswiallawn' son of Bdi, when he went inl^ 
^Crascony to obtain Fliir the daughter of Mygnaeh tli^ 
'dwarf, who had * been taken there clandesitinely to thfe 
'Emperor Cssar, by a person called Mwrchan the Thief^ 
'king of that country, and the friend of Julias Caesai^; 
and Caswallawn brought her back to the Isle of Bri- 
tain. Second, Manawydan son of Llyr Llediaitfa;, when 
-te wtent as far a«.Dyved imposing restrictions. Third, 
LIcw Llaw Gyfesy when he treni with Gwydion son 
of Don, seeking a name and purpose of Riannon his 
mother. 

125. The three chief Christian bards of the Isle i^ 
Britain : Merddin, bard of Ambrosius ; Taliesin, chief 
of the bards ; and Merddin, son of Madawg Morvryn. 

126. The three royal domains which were established 
by Rhodri the Great in Cambria : the first is Dineror ; 
the second Aberfraw ; and the third Mathrayael. In 
each of these three domains there is a prince wearing 
a diadem ; and the oldest of theie three princes, which* 
ever of them it might be, is to be sovereign ; that is, 
king of all Cambria. The other two must be obedient 
to his commands, and his command is ^imperative upon 
each of them» He is also chief of law and of eldership 
in every collective convention and in every moTenient 
of the country and the tribe. 



CONCLUDING REMARK. 

Besides the text, from which the preceding historical 
triads are translated, there are two other copies printed 
in the Archiuol^^yy differing from each other in some 
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l^hiogf fff minor importance^ .EachpCtlieeopieffilso 
Rbouods with various readip^, which mark tb^ antt- 
fjfA^f and prove that they are nptil^ production. pf 
Any modern forger. . To the Engli^^ reader^ 'ft^vei^^A of 
Ihem wiU appear mysterious a^^ inexp^cahle. , ^me 
ofthefn are really inexplainabl^ bec^us^ they refer tP 
traditions and c^ustoms no longer. kn<|wn, but jtbe.r^jgt 
are capable of a m^n%ssiti»bLCtoTj^ iUostriition ; but the 
prescribed limits of this poblicatioo^ preclude the posai- 
>iUty of doing jnstioe to the eubject« 



FINIS. 
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